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INTRODUCTION. 


In offering this revised Edition of my Indian Gardener’s Manual to 
the public, I think it necessary to mention, that since its first appear- 
ance in 1840, it has received many additions and corrections, which will, 

I trust, render it more worthy of patronage. The numerous typogra- 
phical errors in the edition published at Madras in 1845, although they 
did not materially affect its utility, rendered it so unsightly, and gave it 
the appearance of being got up in so careless a manner, that I determined 
(if possible) to prepare a new Edition in a more correct and presentable 
form : much time has elapsed in bringing it out, but the delay has not 
been occasioned by any neglect of mine. I nation this circumstance 
in extenuation of the non-performance of a promise given to the sub- 
scribers, that a corrected edition should speedily make its appearance 
and be exchanged if desired. 

It having been pointed out to me that a few wood-cuts might be 
introduced with advantage, but not being prepared for this, (the manu- 
script being then finished), I selected a few from Loudon’s Encyclopae- 
dia of Gardening, which will enable any one so disposed to make a 
reference to that work. Gardening in this country is however so differ- 
ent from anything carried on in an European climate, that the method 
there laid down for the culture of Fruit, Vegetables, and Flowers, would, 
in many cases, be inapplicable here, as well as the English or European 
mode of grafting ; rendering a practical treatise of Gardening, founded 
on experience in this country, a desideratum : such I trust this little 
work (with all the errors into which I have doubtlessly fallen) may 
prove. I have the gratification of knowing from many who have fol- 
lowed my system, that the results of their operations have been success- 
ful when other plans have failed. And I trust the present work will 
prove as acceptable to the Patrons* to whom it is dedicated as did the 
first edition, of which they were pleased to express their approbation 
when recommending the publication of a second. 

R. RIDDELL. 

Bolarum, 20th May, 1845. 

• Dedicated to the President and Members of the A gri- Horticultural Society, Bombay. 
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USEFUL MECHANICAL AGENTS REQUIRED FOR 

GARDENING. 


Page 


Axe or Pick X 

Bill Hook or Pruning Bill 1 

Bleaching Pots . 1 

Beetle or Rammer 1 

Broom 1 

Budding Knife 1 

Digging Hoe 1 

Dibble 1 

Flower Pots 1 

French Flower Pots 1 

Fruit Preservers 2 

Fumigating Bellows 2 

Garden Trowel 2 

Garden Water-Engine 2 

Grafting Knife 2 

Gathering Scissors 2 

Hoes 2 

Hedge Shears 2 

Ladders 2 


Long Pruning Shears 

Mallet 

Mattock or Hoe Axe 

Native Hoes, Nuranee and Koorpah 

Pins and Line 

Plough 

Powrah 

Propagation Pots 

Pronged Hoe 

Pruning Hook 

Rake 

Ringing Knife 

Shade-Baskets or Pots 

Saws 

Spade 

Spud 

Transplanter 

Wheel Barrow 

Watering Pots 
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ERRATA et CORRIGENDA. 


Page. 

Line. 

Fop 


Read. 

5 

2 

Insert tbe word 

“ and” between ege and is. 

10 

16 

Vini nali,,.. 

• • • 

... Viminali* 

12 

14 

Brown,... 

• • • 

... Crown. 

16 

35 

2$,... 

• • • 

... 52A. 

23 

2 

Omit the words u 

a” and “ thine.” 

24 

30 

Of beAds,... 

• • • 

... Or beds. 

25 

42 

Sap-root,... 

• • • 

... Tap-root. 

26 

39 

Lop off,... 

••• 

... Top of. 

28 

2 

DeCandole,... 

• • • 

... Decandolle. 

• • • 

9 

Pubesceus,... 


... Pubesceus. 

• • • 

22 

Pantaphylla,... 

• • • 

... Pentaphylla. 

29 

10 

Nasturtium,... 

• • • 

... Nasturtium. 

• • • 

29 

Siliqui,... 

• •• 

... Siliqua. 

30 

1 

Sambar,... 

• • • 

... Sambac. 

• m m 

23 

Officinales,... 

• • • 

... Officinalis. 

31 

l 1 Thumbergia,... 

• • • 

... Thunbergia. 

32 

29 

Banducha,... 

• • • 

... Banduooa. 

• • • 

36 

Mussanda,... 

• • • 

... Musscenda. 

34 

31 

Tarnata,... 

• • • 

... Ternatea. 

38 

5 & 7 Tbumbergia,. . . 

• •• 

... Thunbergia. 

• • • 

10 

Balsamiace,... 

• • • 

... Balsamina. 

• • • 

25 

Colour, 

• • • 

... Clover. 

39 

44 

He,... 


... The. 

46 

8&13 Jasmine,... 


... Jasminum. 

• • • 

27 

Delphinnm,. . . 

• * • 

... Delphinium. 

50 

7&18 Kussalis,... 

• • • 

... Russelia. 

52 

29 

Tabranamontana, 

• • • • • 

... Tabemamontana. 

53 

12 

Aeridus,... 

• • • 

... Aerides. 

• • • 

20 

Decapitalum,... 

• • • 

... Decapetalum. 

• • • 

41 

Formosa,. .. 

• • • 

... Formosa. 

• • • 

42 

Carembola,... 

• • • 

... Carambola. 

54 

17 

Stan,... 

• t • 

... Stans. 

• • • 

43 

Nepaulentia,... 


... Nepalense. 

• • • 

46 

Helicacubrum,... 

• • • 

... Halicacabum. 

• • • 

58 

Equisitifolia,... 

• ■ 

... Eqnisetifolia. 

55 

2 

Swietania,... 

• • • 

... Swietenia. 

• • • 

5 

Cic®a,... 

• • • 

... Cicca. 

• • • 

13 

Decumaria,... 

• • • 

... Decumana. 

• • • 

14 

Ternata,... 

• • • 

... Ternatea. 

56 

4 & 5 

Emelina,... 

• •• 

... Gmelina. 

• • • 

30 

Vaupellii,... 

• • 9 

... Acuminatum. 

58 

10 

Oriodendron,... 

• • • 

... Eriodendron. 

• • • 

38 

Pulcherrium,... 

• • • 

... Pulcherrima. 

59 

54 

Jasmonoides,... 

• •• 

... Jasminoides. 

• •• 

56 

Anguinea,. . . 

• • • 

... Anguina- 

61 

7 

Anonse,... 

• • • 

... Annona. 

62 

13 

Vaupellii,... 

• • • 

... Acuminatum. 

• M 

22 

Corn,... 

• M 

... Cone. 
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Read 

62 

32 

Oriodendron,... 

• •t 

. . . Eriodendron. 

63 

4 

Racimes,... 

• • • 

... Racemes. 

64 

38 

Decnmaria,... 

• • • 

... Decumana. 

65 

32 

Halicacubrum, . . . 

• • • 

... Halicacabum. 

66 

9& 12 Swietania,... 

• • • 

... Swietenia. 

68 

5 

Arbrus,... 

• •• 

... Abrus. 


11 

Ternata, 

• • 

... Tematea. 


• • • 

Clitoris,... 

• • • 

... Clitoria. 

69 

23 

Purpuera,... 

• • • 

... Purpurea. 

• • • 

37 

Launceolata,. . . 

• • • 

... Lanceolata. 

• * • 

42 

Tamarindicns,... 

• • 

... Tamarindus. 

71 

12 

Decapital am,... 

• • • 

... Decapetalum. 

72 

30 

Chrysophilum,... 

• • • 

... Chrysophyllum. 

73 

38 

Plumiera Accaminata,. 

»•••• 

... Plumieria Acuminata. 

• • • 

37 

Aocuminata,.. . 

• • • 

Acuminata. 

74 

14 

Sacostemma,... 

• • • 

... Sarcostemma. 

75 

l 

Bona-Nox,... 

• • • 

... (Dele.) 

• • • 

16 

Yiliform,... 

• • 9 

... Filiform. 

• • • 

35 

Nepaulentia,... 

• •• 

... Nepalense. 

76 

7 

Stachy tapheta, . . . 

• • • 

... Stachy tarpheta. 

• • • 

15 

Emelina,... 

• • « 

... Gmelina. 


23 

Scandentamous, ... 

• • • 

... Scandent, Ramons. 


28 

Linnear,... 


... Linear. 

77 

3 & 5 

Sextile,... 

• • • 

... Sessile. 


34 

Of, 

• • • 

... (Dele.) 

78 

9 

Ruramar,... 

• • • 

... Keeramar. 


25 

Terucalli,... 

• • • 

... Tirucalli. 


30 

Cicaea,... 

• • • 

... Cicca. 


31 

Pennate,... 

• • • 

... Pinnate. 


42 

Embilica,... 

• ■ • 

. . . Emblica or Emlica. 

7& 

5 

Nutricious,... 

• • • 

... Nutritious. 


12 

Sibiperom,... 

• • • 

... Sebiferum. 


23 

Purple,... 

• • • 

... Peepul. 


29 

Maclura,... 

• • • 

... Macluria. 


31 

"Vide Fig,... 

• • • 

... Vide Mulberry. 

• • • 

38 

Equisitifolia,... 

• • • 

... Equisetifolia. 


44 

Linnear,... 

• • • 

... Linear. 

80 

11 

Aeridas,... 

• • • 

. . . Aerides. 


21 

Albus,... 

• • • 

, . . Album. 

81 

25 

Carambola,... 

• • • 

... Bilimbi. 


29 

Occidentalee,... 

• • • 

,. Occidental. 

• • • 

32 

Ricinis,... 

• • • 

... Ricinus. 


33 

Nutar,... 

• ■ • 

... Cardamomum. 


35 

Bauhinea,... 

• • • 

... Bauhinia. 


39 

Clitoris,... 

• • • 

... Clitoria. 


45 

Cocos Mucifera,... 

• • • 

... Cocos Nucifera. 


46 

Coffia,... 

• • • 

... Coffea. 

82 

28 

Insert Averhoa Carambola. 

#li 


3 

Supressus,... 

• • • 

... Cypressus. 


14 

Casaarena,... 

• • • 

... Casuarina. 


20 

Spondius,.,. 

• • • 

... Spondias. 


24 

Jambolania,... 

• • • 

... Jambolana. 


46 

Purpuera,... 

• • • 

... Purpurea. 

83 

3 

Opuntea,... 

• • « 

... Opuntia. 


4 

Orantinm,... 

• • • 

... Aurantium. 


6 

Flabiliformis,.., 

• • • 

... Flabelliformis. 


39 

Sibiferum,. . . 

• • • 

... Sebiferum. 

85 

33 

After the word C curcuma insert Angustifolia. 

86 

30 

Purpuera,... 

• • • 

... Purpurea. 
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Page. 

Line 

*. Fop 


Bead 

86 

32 

Arecha,... 

• * • 

... Areca. 

87 

17 

Averrhoa,... 

• • • 

... Averhoa. 

0mm 

26 

Carambola,... 

• • • 

... (Dele.) 

68 

1 

Occidentalee,... 

• •• 

... Occidental. 

90 

3 

Ternata,... 

• • • 

... Tern ate a. 

• • • 

11 

Nuciffira,... 

• • • 

... Nucifera. 

• • • 

19 

Coffia,... 


... Coffea. 

91 

12 

Supressus,... 

• • • 

. . . Cypressus. 

94 

43 

Jambolania,... 

• • • 

... Jambolana. 

95 

16 

See Bilimbi,... 

• • • 

. . . Averrhoa Carambola. 

• • • 

17 

Carandos,... 

• • • 

... Carandas. 

98 

16 

Purpuera,... 

• • • 

... Purpurea. 

99 

11 

A 

\ Mooringa 
[ Hyperanther,... 

• • • 

... | Hyperauthera 
... \ Morunga. 

101 

• • • 

Flabilliformis,... 

• • • 

. . . Flabelliformis. 

104 

15 

Accumana,... 

• • • 

. . . Decumana. 

105 

13 

Sagas Spinosus,... 

• • • 

... Saguerus Rumphii. 

• • • 

25 

MaJabaricnm,... 

• • • 

... Ceiba. 

• • • 

28 

Omit the words “ are white.* ’ 

) 

• mm 

107 

45 

Tamarindum,... 

• • • 

... Tamarindus. 

... 

48 

Sibiforum,. . . 

• • • 

... Sebiferum. 

108 

10 

Pnnctada,... 

• • • 

... Punctata. 

109 

23 

Argostris Linninus,... 

• • • 

... Agrostis Linearis. 

121 

20 

Gagged,... 

• • • 

... Jagged. 

126 

29 

Sage,... 

• • • 

. . . Sag. 

• • • 

38 

Seeds ... 

• • • 

... Seed. 

127 

1 

Grows,... 

• • • 

... Goes. 

. • . 

16 

Insert the word “ the*’ between all and thin. 

128 

43 

Portulica,... 

... 

... Portulacca. 

• • • 

• • • 

Setiva,... 

• •• 

... Sativa. 

• • • 

... 

Oleracia,... 

• •• 

... Oleracea. 

129 

42 

Sqoast,... 

• • • 

... Squash. 

156 

12 

Arbrus,... 

• • • 

... Abrus. 

... 

• • • 

Praoatorius,... 

• •• 

... Precatorius. 

• • • 

24 

Decapitalnm,... 

• • • 

... Decapetalum. 

• • • 

23 

Artemesia,.., 

• •• 

... Artemisia. 

... 

35 

Carembola,... 

••• 

... Carambola. 

• • • 

44 

Aurundinacea,... 

• •• 

... Arundinaoea. 

... 

45 

Melocanna,... 

• • • 

... Moluccana. 

157 

11 

Purpuera,... 

• •• 

. . . Purpurea. 

... 

30 

Kooenigii,... 

• • • 

... Koenigii. 

• • • 

35 

Stan,.. 

• • • 

... Stans. 

• • • 

33 

Nepaulentia,... 

• • • 

... Nepalense. 

• • • 

35 

H e licaoubrum, . . . 

• • • 

... Halicacabum. 

... 

36 

Carega,... 

• • • 

... Careya. 

• • • 

37 

Spharioa,... 

• •• 

... Spherica. 

... Carandas. 

• • • 

38 

Carandos,... 

• •• 

• • • 

40 

Caryophylus ... 

• • • 

... Caryophyllus. 

• • • 

47 

Equisifcifolia,... 

• •• 

... Equisetifolia. 

158 

1 

Sibiqui... 

• •• 

... Siliqua. 

• • • 

12 

Cloroxilon,... 

••• 

... Chloroxylon. 

• • • 

... 

Swietania,... 

••• 

... Swie tenia. 

• • • 

14 

Chrysophilium,... 

• •• 

... Chrysopbyllnm. 

• • • 

• . . 

Sibiferium,... 

• • • 

... Sebiferum. 

• • • 

22 

Cicem,, .. 

• • • 

... Cicca. 

• • • 

31 

Decumaria,... 

• • • 

... Decumana. 

• ♦ • 

42 

Delphineum,... 

••• 

... Delphinium. 

• • • 

43 

Clitoris,... 

• • • 

... Clitoria. 

159 

11 

Aoonminata,... 

• •• 

... Acuminata. 
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Read 

159 

14 

Gaintrus,... 

• • • 

... Ganitrus. 

• • • 

• •• 

Garcinea... 

• • • 

... Garcinia. 

• • • 

21 

Emelina,... 

• • • 

... Gmelina. 

• • • 

2 

Flaxinella,... 

• • • 

... Fraxinella. 

• • • 

36 

Vaupellii, 

• • • 

... Acuminatum. 

160 

18 

Sicas,... 

• « • 

... Siccus. 

• • • 

4 

Verginiana,... 

... 

... Virginiana. 

... 

48 

Banduoha,... 

• • • 

... Banduoca. 

161 

32 

Melaluca,... 

••• 

... Melaleuca. 

• • • 

• • • 

Leucadendron,... 

... 

... Leuoodendron. 

... 

36 

Memeclyon,... 

• • • 

... Memecylon. 

• • e 

12 

Mussanda.... 

• • • 

... Mussseuda. 

• • • 

32 

Nyclanthes,. . . 

• • • 

... Nyctanthes. 

• • • 

45 

0 pun tea,... 

••• 

... Opuntia. 

• • • 

50 

Oriodendron,... 

• • • 

... Eriodendron. 

162 

32 

Corynarius,... 

• •• 

... Goronarius. 

• • • 

33 

Embilioa,... 

• • • 

... Emblioa. 


56 1 

Plumierffl 

• •• 

... { Plumieria 

• • • 

Accuminata,... 

• •# 

... \ Acuminata. 

• • • 

23 

Psideum,... 

••• 

... Psidium. 

• • • 

52 

Chocliaria, 

• • • 

... Cochlearia. 

163 

2 

Kussalis,... 

Staohytaphetaf... 

••• 

... Russel ia. 

• •• 

11 

• • • 

... Stachytarpheta. 

• • • 

44 

Swietania,... 

• • • 

... Swietenia. 

• • 9 

54 

Tamar indie us,... 


... Tamarindus. 

164 

1 

Jasmonoides, 

• • • 

... Jasminoides. 


7 

Terminatia,... 

• • • 

... Terminal ia. 

• • • 

• • • 

21 

13 

Anguinia,... 

Yoliamaria,... 

• M 

... Anguina. 

... Yolkameria. 


/ 


VST The Printer begs to apologize for the number of errors which appear in 
the following pages as indicated above, — which have crept into the work owing to 
its having, to save time, been sent through the Press without the Author’s revision. 


ADDENDA. 


Page 72. — Chonemorpha Macrophtlla. — A very handsome climbing shrub, 
with large white flowers; well adapted for a screen or covering a wall. 

Page 129. — Sorrel. — This is grown by sowing the seed broad-cast, and thin- 
ning the plants to the distance of eight or ten inches from one another. It 
may be sown at the commencement of the rains. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TOOLS, AND THEIR USES. 


Axe or Pick (vide Fig. 1.) — Is used for loosening hard ground gravel, and 
also for cutting roots in felling timber. The metal part should be of the best iron 
pointed with steel, one end wedge-shaped and sharp, the other round and pointed : 
the handle ought to be formed of strong sound wood. 

Bill Hook or Pruning Bill (vide Fig . 2.) — These instruments are of a 
variety of shapes, and used by Natives, — the blades generally curved and differing 
in length : some are sharp on one side only, others on both. The handles also vary 
in length according to the purpose for which they are intended, so as to allow the 
operator’s arm and wrist a free action. 

Bleaching Pots (vide Fig. 3.)— Are merely earthenware cones, of about 
six inohes in diameter at bottom and four at top — length from 9 to 18 inches. They 
are used for covering celery and salad. 

* 

Beetle or Rammer (vide Figs. 4 5.) — Is a large heavy piece of wood of 

any shape, with a flat surface, and bamboo or other handle attached, for the purpose 
of flattening walks, &o. 

Broom. — This is a bundle of twigs, used by the hand for sweeping with. 

Budding Knife. — Differs from the grafting knife in having the point of 
the sharp edge of the blade rounded off in the same manner as is the back on the 
blunt edge of the grafting and pruning knives : it has also a thin wedge-shaped 
ivory or bone handle, for raising up the bark ; but according to the Native plan of 
budding, any knife will answer. 

Digging Hoe (vide Fig . 6.) — This is a powerful instrument, with a handle 
like a spade, and is well adapted for stirring the ground among flowers or plants. 

Dibble (vide Fig. 7.) — Is simply a short piece of cylindrical wood, from a 
foot to eighteen inches long, obtusely pointed, and may have a spade-like handle 
at the other end. 

Flower Pots (vide Fig. 8.) — Are of many varieties in shape and figure. The 
common pot should be a cylindrical tapering vessel, made of burqt clay, with a 
perforated bottom : in size they should vary from a pint to many gallons, so as to 
suit the most minute plant to a full grown shrub. It should be of a conical shape, 
to admit freely the removal of the plant with a due proportion of earth, so that 
the suckers of the roots may not be injured. An annular flower-pot saucer, intend- 
ed to defend plants placed in the centre, from ants, &o., may be made, and tbe 
annular channel filled with water. 

French Flower Pots (vide Figs. 9 10.) — Instead of one hole in the 
centre of the bottom to admit water and drainage, they have also others. The under 
sides of the bottoms are concave, by whioh means the water is never retained bo- 
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tween the pot and the surface on which it stands. A grooved bottom pot is also 
used for the same purpose. 

Fruit Preservers — are made either of basketwork or earthenware : if 
of the former, they should be of an orbicular shape, made with split bamboo or 
wicker work, size a little larger than the full grown fruit, to bo tied over it as a 
protection from birds : they are also made of baked clay, and sold in most bazars. 

Fumigating Bellows (vide Fig. 12 ) — Differ from the common domestic 
bellows in having a receptacle for leaves of tobacco, which being ignited, and the 
blast sent through it, a powerful issue of smoke is produced by the rose, which can 
be directed against insects on any particular plants. A detached fumigator may 
also be added to a common pair of bellows, and may easily be constructed by any 
brass-smith. 

Garden Trowel (vide Fig . 13.) — A small instrument, very much like those 
used by masons, the blade being a little circular. 

Garden Water-Engine. — For showering water upon beds or parterres: 
moveable upon wheels, and of a capacity sufficient to contain several gallons 
of water. 

Grafting Knife. — Differs from the common pruning knife in having a 
thinner and more narrow blade, fixed in a bone or horn handle. 

Gathering Scissors (vide Fig, 14.) — Aroused for cutting off a flower or 
bunch of grapes, holding either after separation. 

Hoes (vide Fig. 15.) — Are useful for loosening weeds, stirring the soil around 
the plant, closing up the soil about their stems, and for making drills to sow seeds \ 
and lastly, for spudding up weeds in walks, &c. 

Hedge Shears (vide Fig . 1C.) — Are composed of two blades acting in 
unison by means of a pivot on which they turn : they are chiefly used for trimming 
hedges, but where the twigs or shoots are strong, the hedge bill or pruning shears 
are preferable. 

Ladders (vide Fig. 18.)— These are of several descriptions ; the principal 
ones for use in a garden are the three, styled, forked, and double ladders, both for 
pruning and gathering fruit. 

Long Pruning Shears (vide Fig. 17*) — This is a compound blade attach- 
ed to a handle from five to eight feet in length, and operating by means of a lever 
moved by a cord and pully : its use is to enable a person standing on the ground to 
prune standard trees, which it readily does from its length of handle. 

Mallet. — A beater or mallet of wood, used for pulverising clods of earth or 
other substances. 

Mattock or Hoe Axe (vide Fig, 19.) — This instrument is used for break- 
ing upt he earth, and for grubbing up the roots of small trees or bushes 

Native Hoes Nuranee and Koorpah, (vide Fig, 20.)— These two in- 
struments for weeding are quite suited for natives, who squat down to their work 
almost on every occasion. 

Pins and Line. — The garden line is composed of three parts— the frame, 
generally of iron, the cord, whioh is wound upon the frame, and the pin, which 
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terminates the cord. The common nse is perfectly understood from the name. It 
may also he applied, by means of pegs or small stakes, to form curved lines. 

Plough. — The common native plough, a most cumbersome-looking instru- 
ment, is the only one I believe used for gardens, and the only one likely to be for 
some time. 

Poweah (vide Fig . 22.)— This is the common native digging hoe, being a 
thin broad wedge of iron, having either a wooden handle attached, or else made of 
iron throughout. 

Propagation Pots (vide Fig. 11.) — Has a slit in the side, from the rear to 
the hole in the bottom, the use of which is to admit the shoot of a tree for propa- 
gation, by ringing in the Chinese manner. Opposite to the slit is an ear or round 
appendage, with a hole for hanging the pot to a branch. To those who practice 
this mode of rooting shoots, without laying them down to the ground, such pots 
will prove very convenient. They may be made of tin for the same purpose. 

Pronged Hoe (vide Fig. 21.)— This hoe is only used for weeding. 

Pruning Hook. — A small sharp-edged Pruning Hook, made to attach to 
a bamboo or stick shaped with a curve like a boat-hook, for cutting fruit, flowers, 
or branches. 

Rake (vide Fig . 23.) — The garden rake consists of a range of teeth inserted 
in a straight bar of iron or wood from six to eighteen inches in length, and attach- 
ed at right angles across the end of a handle : they are used for covering seeds, 
smoothing surfaces, or raking off weeds, &o. 

Ringing Knife. — This is a double-bladed knife, exactly resembling a double- 
bladed penknife : when open, the latter article will answer every purpose. 

Shade-Baskets or Pots — are baskets or pots of a conical shape or form, 
for protecting from the sun young plants when first put out : they should be 
removed towards the evening, and replaced in the morning, for three or four days. 
Two half tiles answer the same purpose. 

Saws (vide Fig • 25.)— Essentially necessary : they should be of various sizes. 

Spade. — This article is of very little use except for Europeans, as it cannot be 
properly 'worked without the person wearing shoes. 

Spud (vide Fig. 24.)— A straight hoe for weeding. 

Transplanter (vide Fig. 26.) — Formed of two semi-circular pieces of iron, 
with a cross handle. It is thrust into the ground on each side of the plant, and the 
earth is by that means drawn up with the root. 

Wheel Barrow (vide Fig . 27.)— This is a useful and economical article, 
and no garden should be without one. 

Watering YoTs(videFig. 28.)— Are of all sizes: they may be made of copper, 
tin, or even earthenware ; if of tin, have wire inserted into the edges, rims, and 
handle ) the rose may be flat or round, but should always fit on tight to the spout. 
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Albumen — is a thick, glary, tasteless, flnid, resembling the •white of an 
nnboiled egg ; is a substance proved to exist in vegetables, and abounds in the 
papaw(Carrica papaya) tree ; it also exists in mushrooms and some other of the fungi. 

Blanching or Etiolation.— -The process of whitening plants, by which 
yon deprive them of much of their bitter quality. It is performed in several ways 
— by either earthing them up so as to exclude the light and air, or by covering 
them over with boards, which is a bad plan in this country ; or else by placing over 
the plant earthenware pots, open above and below, and filling up the space at the 
bottom with dry sand — but I by no means recommend doing the latter, as it gets 
between the leaves, and is difficult sometimes to remove. A couple of half circular 
tiles, placed round the plant, with the earth brought up around it, is the method I 
generally pursue. Sallading only requires the leaves should be brought together 
and tied with plantain leaf or other substance. 

Blight. — A common term for injuries received by the vegetable kingdom 
when in a state of growth, which cannot be referred to any obvious or oertain 
cause, and coming suddenly, is said to give them the appearance of being blighted. 
Fogs, clammy weather, and frost, are said to be some of the causes. 

Budding — should be performed in the morning or evening: the natives 
give the preference to the last and first quarter of the moon for the operation. -The 
cuttings from which buds are taken should be from healthy trees, and such as have 
borne fruit. The best season for budding is at the commencement of the rains, and 
during the cold weather, though much will depend upon the state of the tree from 
which you take your bud, and the forwardness of the stock on which it is to be 
inoculated, — whether the sap is rising in it, and the bark separates with ease from 
the wood when opened. 

Process . — Provide yourself with a good sharp knife, and shreds of linen tape, 
or plantain leaf, about one fourth of an inch in breadth; also have a thin blunt piece 
of flat ivory or bamboo, cut round or smooth at the end, for introducing between 
the bark and separating it from the wood. Having your knife, shreds, and cuttings, 
ready, you are to proceed in the following manner : with your knife make a cross 
cut in the smooth part of the bark, or rind of the stalk, and be careful to make it 
no deeper than the bark ; let another be made down the centre about two inches 
long, so that the two outs form the figure of the cross, in which the bud is to be in* 
sorted. Then from your cuttings or shoots take off the bud in the following man- 
ner : begin at the lower end of the shoot, having removed all the leaves, but 
leaving a small part of the stalk remaining ; then about an inch below the lower 
bad, or eye, make across cut in the shoot, half way through, in a slanting direction, 
carrying the cut upwards in a clean manner to about half an inch below the bud ; 
here separate it from the stalk with a cross cut ; then with the point of your knife 
clear away the wood inside from the rind, very gently, and observe if the inside of 
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the eye of the bud be left; for if there appears a small hole, the eye is gone, and the 
bad for insertion useless, therefore take another, and when ready, insert it imme- 
diately in the stock prepared for its reception. Be careful to place the bnd in the 
centre of the perpendicular slit from the cross above, observing that the bud is in 
no ways injured or pressed upon by the sides or the bark of the stock ; then let 
that part be immediately bound round with the tape, or shreds, beginning a little 
below the cut and proceeding upwards, drawing it closely round to the top of the 
slit, but carefully observing that the eye of the bud is not included or pressed upon. 
"When you have thus surrounded the whole, bring the end through a slide of the 
fastening and leave it: thus the operation is done. A piece of plantain leaf tied 
about four inches above the bud, so as to drop over it, will shade it from the sun 
and promote its growth. In the course of a fortnight you will be enabled to 
judge if it has taken, by its full and green appearance : if otherwise, it looks black 
and shrivelled. When the shoot is six or eight fingers long you may then cut off 
the heads of the stocks, leaving about two inches above the insertion of the bud. 

Observe, as soon as your buds have shot out strong, that you loosen the ban- 
dages below, suffering the upper to remain a short time longer ; hemp or string 
should on no account be used, as they cut through the rind and injure the growth 
of the shoot. A bud of sweet brier grafted on the stock of a Rose Edwards threw 
out a shoot full three inches, in the course of twenty days after the bud was first 
tied on, in the month of February, at Hyderabad, in the Deccan. 

Native Method of Budding . — Is very simple, and in general most successful. 
An incision of the length required is made perpendicularly in the stock; they then 
take hold of it with their hands, both above and below the cut, and bending the 
stock forward towards them, they thus separate the bark and form an opening 
sufficient to introduce the bud, which, when placed in its right position, the stock 
is allowed te regain elasticity, and the bark or rind closes tightly round the bud : 
a ligature of plantain leaf shreds is bound round the perpendicular incision, 
omitting of course the bud, and allowing it free space to grow. 

When you remove these plants into the situations in which they are to remain, 
and they appear to have taken root well, then you may cut off the head of the 
stock in a slanting direction, near the bud, in a clean and careful manner. 

Circulation of Water in Soils. — It is necessary for the due nou- 
rishment of plants, that the water by which soils are moistened have a proper 
movement or circulation. When the soil is so loose and porous as Dot to retain 
moisture, or so stiff and compact as not to allow the water it imbibes to circulate, 
in the first place, when the circulation is too rapid, so that it is carried off before it 
can be taken up by the root fibres, and conveyed to the plants, is of course detri- 
mental ; as in the latter instance, where the mouths of the minute tubes are pressed 
upon and obstructed, so that no nourishment obtains admission. If a soil is very 
porous, the water naturally sinks into it and moves towards the bottom, which, if not 
of a firmer texture, it will naturally drain away ; and as the heat expands the water 
nearest the surface into vapour, and raises it into the air, as soon as by this 
means the surface becomes dry, the moisture below will gradually rise in the same 
way, leaving little or no further nourishment for the plant. But again, if in such a 
soil there is at a little depth, of two feet or so, a stiff clay or rock, the water then 
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settles, and being ont of the reach of the sun’s influence to raise it, it becomes 
necessary to drain it off, otherwise, for want of circulation, it becomes dele- 
terious to the growth of the plant: water should never be allowed to stagnate round 
plants, but always have a free movement or circulation, otherwise the mouths of the 
suckers become pressed upon and obstructed, and of course the nourishment check- 
ed in its progress. Water, when stagnated, soon becomes exhausted of the nutritive 
material with which it may have at first been mixed. 

Clearing of Fruit Trees, &c. — This is a very necessary part of the 
business of a gardener who wishes his trees to look well and produce a good 
crop of fruit. In the first place, keep all the space round your trees, if possible, 
clear of weeds, which only can be done by cutting and hoeing them up, and then 
removing the same — or scatter under your trees a small quantity of hemp stalks ; 
this not only prevents the growth of weeds, but, when k decays, forms a very 
beneficial manure. All dead branches should be cut away in a smooth manner, 
either with a saw, or knife, and suckers never allowed to spring np from the roots, 
unless wanted for stocks. Another important thing to attend to, is, to observe if 
there are any insects which have bored holes in the woody part of the trees, and 
which may immediately be known by seeing their holes, or a quantity of dry saw- 
dust, in appearance, hanging by light filaments of thread from the entrance, in 
which an insect like a large caterpillar has taken up his quarters, and is working 
his way either into the sap of the tree or along the bark, both of which are 
equally injurious ; and to remove them as soon as possible is necessary. The 
method to effect this is very simple. Provide yourself with a strong infusion of 
assafeetida, and some dough made with common flour and water : pour a small 
quantity of the infusion into the hole, enough to fill it up, after having removed 
all the dirt round it ; then stick a small piece of the dough, about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, over the hole, and let it remain. In the' course of an hour or two, if 
you take off the dough, you will find the insect to have embedded himself in it. 
This plan answers when you have other work in hand and cannot wait the result 
of the infusion which has been put into the hole : if you can, generally in five 
minutes, if the insect is there, you will observe a bubble in the mixture ; this is 
occasioned by the insect moving, and shortly after he will be seen crawling up to 
the top, presenting a thick horny head : then, with a long pin, or thorn, gently 
run it slanting through the neck and give the insect a sharp twist out. They are 
sometimes two or three inches long, and very destructive, as they attack every 
fruit-bearing tree, as well as others. When insects infect the leaves of trees, they 
must be destroyed either by smoking the tree or picking them off. Sulphur 
thrown on burning charcoal is a very effective method of destroying insects ; the 
fumes must be allowed to pass over the branches. A pound of sulphur will 
suffice for very many trees. 

Colour of Flowers.— The colour, smell, and nutritive qualities, of plants, 
depend for their production chiefly on the action of light. The propensity of 
plants to turn to the light depends solely on the hardening and stiffening of one 
side whilst the other remains soft and pliable ; the side exposed to the light has 
its moisture carried off by evaporation, and is rendered more firm, contracted, and 
shorter, than the one less exposed. 

Composts — are mixtures of several earths, or dungs, for the improvement 
of the general soil under culture, or for the culture of particular plants. In res- 
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pect of composts for the amendment of the general soil of the garden, the quali- 
ty most depend upon the natural soil ; if this be light, loose, or scanty, it may be 
assisted by the addition of heavy loam, clays, &c., from ponds, tanks, and ditches. 
On the other hand, heavy clays and stubborn soils may be assisted by light com- 
posts of sandy earth, all kinds of ashes, rotten bark, all kinds of sawdust, and 
other similar light opening materials that can be procured. 

Composition for Wounds in Trees.— I have found the following com- 
position, prepared after the recip6 of Mr, Forsyth, to answer extremely well, and 
old fruit trees, such as the mango, have evidently been much benefited by having 
the composition applied after removing the cankered and decayed parts : I have also 
used it to the end of cut branches when pruning trees : — “ Take a large basket of 
11 fresh cowdung, half a basket of fine lime rubbish from old buildings, half a 
“ basket of woodashes from the kitchen, and about four double handsful of the 
“ finest sand procurable : the last three articles must be well sifted and mixed to- 
“ getber, working the whole up with a powrah or beater until it is quite smooth ; 
“ then lay on the plaster about one-eighth of an inch thick all over the part 
“ where the wood or bark has been cut away, finishing off the edges to a thin 
u surface.” “ Then take a quantity of dry powder of woodashes, mixed with a 
“sixth part of the same quantity of burnt bones. Sprinkle this powder over the 
tc surface of the plaster till the whole is covered over with it : let it remain to ab- 
u sorb the moisture, then apply more powder, gently rubbing it with the hand 
“ till the whole plaster becomes a dry surface.” 

Cuttings. — Propagation by cuttings is simple when applied to fast* growing 
hardy shrubs, such as the Laurel, Grape, Fig, &o , but with some others, such as 
the Myrtle, Cypress, &c., becomes one of the most delicate and difficult modes of 
continuing the species. And it must be considered as to the choice of cuttings, 
their preparation, their insertion in the soil, and their future management. 

Cuttings, choice of. — Those branches of trees or shrubs thrown ont nearest 
the ground, and especially such as recline, or nearly so, on the earth's surface, have 
always the most tendency to produce roots : even the branches of resinous trees* 
which are extremely difficult to propagate by cuttings, when reclining on the 
ground, if accidentally covered with earth in any part, will often throw out roots, 
as in the Fir, Cyprus, &c. : cuttings should therefore be preferred from those shoots 
nearest the stem and ground. The proper time for taking cuttings is when the 
sap is in full motion, in order that, returning by the bark, it may form a callus or 
protruding ring of granular substance between the bark and wood, whence the 
roots proceed. As this ring is generally .best formed in ripened wood, the cut- 
ting, when taken from the mother plant, should contain a part of the former year ; 
or in plants which grow twice a year, of the wood of the former growth ; or in 
evergreens, such wood as has begun to ripen or assume a brownish color. This is 
the true principle as to the choice of cuttings as to time, but there are many sorts 
of trees the cuttings of which will grow at any season in India, if protected from 
the hot land winds. In some plants, where the sap is comparatively at rest, the 
principle of life is so strong, and so diffused over the vegetable, that very little 
care is requisite for their propagation. Cuttings from herbaceous plants should be 
chosen from the low growths which do not indicate a tendency to blossom, but 
they will succeed in many cases from the flower stems, and border flowers > as the 
Dahlia, Rocket, Wall-flower, Nasterteum, &o. 
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The 'p'opagation of cuttings is guided by this principle, that the power of pro- 
truding buds or roots resides chiefly, and in most cases entirely, at what are called 
the axilla or joints, at those parts where leaves or buds already exist : hence all 
cuttings should be smoothly cut across with the smoothest and soundest section 
possible at an eye or joint, and the choice of a bud should bo in wood somewhat 
ripened or fully formed, and the section should be made in the wood of the growth 
of the preceding season, or as it were in the point between the two growths. It 
is true that some sorts of cuttings, such as the Grape, Mulberry, &c., not only 
throw out roots from the ring of granulated matter, but also from the sides of 
every part of the stem inserted in the soil ; but all plants which are difficult to 
root, such as Heaths, Camillias, Orange, &c., will be found in the flrst instance to . 
throw out roots only from the ring of herbaceous matter abovementioned : and 
hence the necessity of properly preparing the cuttings must be an obvious ad- 
vantage. It is not a good practice to take off the whole of the leaves of cuttings, 
as the leaves in many instances supply nourishment to the cutting until it can 
sustain itself. Leaves alone will even strike root, and form plants, in some 
instances. 

Cuttings which are difficult to strike may be rendered more tractable by 
previous ringing. If a ring be made on the shoot which is to furnish the cutting, 
a callus will be created, which, if inserted in the ground after the cutting is taken 
off, will freely emit roots. A ligature would perhaps answer the same purpose. 
The amputation, in case of the ring or ligature, must be made below the circles, 
and the cutting must be so planted as to have the callus covered with earth. 

The insertion of Cuttings — may seem an easy matter, and none but a 
practical cultivator would imagine that there could be any difference in the growth 
between cuttings inserted in the middle of a pot and those inserted at its sides. 
Yet such is actually the case, and some sorts of trees if inserted in a mere mass of 
earth, will hardly, if at all, throw out roots, while if they are inserted in sand or 
in earth at the side of the pots, so as to touch the pot in their whole length, they 
seldom fail of. becoming rooted plants. Some cuttings will be found to strike more 
easily if their lower ends are placed on a piece of broken pot or tile, or when 
touching a stratum of gravel ; therefore with cuttings which are found difficult 
to strike root, it is advisable they should be so laid in pots as to be made to touch 
the bottom. A large tumbler or glass placed over a cutting, if small, will often 
facilitate its growth. 

The management of Cuttings. — No cutting requires to be planted deep, 
though such as are largo ought to be inserted deeper than suoh as are .small. In 
the case of evergreens, the leaves should never touch the soil, otherwise they will 
damp and rot off : a leaf laying with its under part on a wet soil, or on water, 
will decay and rot as fast as if plucked and exposed to the sun. And in the case 
of tubular* stalked plants, which are not in general very easily struck, owing to 
the water lodging in the tube and rotting the cutting, both ends may in some 
cases be inserted in the soil (forming a half circle) : besides, with a greater certain- 
ty of success, two plants will be produced. Too much light, air, water, heat, or 
cold, are alike injurious, and to guard against these with tender sorts, is that of 
enclosing an atmosphere over the cuttings by the means of a bell or hand glass. 
This preserves a uniform stillness and moisture of atmosphere. Immersing the 
pots in earth (if the cuttings are in pots) has a tendency to preserve a moisture to 
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tbeir roots ; and shading or planting the cuttings, (if in the open air) in a shady 
situation, prevents the bad effects of the excess of light. 

Descent of the Pulp.— T he simple fact with respect to leaf buds and 
branch buds seems to be that they are expanded in spring by the sap, and when 
sufficiently so to permit the air and light to convert this into pulp, it descends in* 
to the bark at their base, but it is not until the leaf is fully expanded that any 
new wood is or can be formed ; consequently it is the leaf, not the leaf bud, which 
is the chief agent in this process. 

Destroying Insects on Vegetables, &c. — Sprinkle the leaves over 
with very fine pounded sulphur tied up in a muslin bag, or with woodashes from 
'the kitchen. Fumigate also trees with tobacco smoke, or sprinkle the leaves 
with a solution made after the following manner : to three parts of lime add one 
of sulphur, and boil both together in one hundred parts of water : you may also 
soak the seed in this. 

For destroying White Ants , take a bundle of the twigs of the 
Sarcostemma Vini nali ; put it into the trough or pot by which the bed or field is 
watered, along with a bag of salt hard packed, so that it may only dissolve gradu- 
ally. Water so impregnated destroys insects without injuring the plants. Dry 
twigs answer as well as green. It abounds in the Deccan, and all Gogah and the 
coast of Itattywar. — Hind, name, Soom. 

Dew — is the moisture insensibly deposited from the atmosphere on the 
earth. The moisture is precipitated by the cold of the body on which it appears, 
and will be more or less abundant — not in proportion to the coldness of that 
body, but — in proportion to the existing state of the air in regard to moisture. It 
is commonly supposed that the formation of Dew produces cold, but, like every 
other precipitation of water from the atmosphere, it must evidently prodace heat. 

Digging. — This is almost always performed by the Pickaxe, and I do not 
know but it is the most effectual method (the spade is never used by natives.) 
When the ground will admit, the plough, probably, is a quicker method. The 
earth thus turned up admits of being easily worked, and the clods knocked to 
pieces, besides picking out the weeds, only that the plough is apt to disturb the 
roots of trees in the neighbourhood, and the bullocks the trees themselves. 

Earth and Soils. — Earths are the production of the rocks which are ex- 
posed on the surface of the globe, and soils are earths mixed with more or less of 
the decomposed organized matter afforded by dead plants and animals. Earth 
and soils therefore must be as various as the rocks which produce them. The sur- 
face earth, or that which forms the outer coating of the dry parts of the globe, is 
formed by the detritus of worn off parts of rocks, and rocky substances. Earths 
are therefore variously composed, according to the rocks or strata which have sup- 
plied the particles. Sometimes they are formed from slate rocks, as in blue clays ; 
at other times from sand stone, as in siliceous soils ; and mostly of a mixture of clayey, 
slatey, and limestone rocks, blended in proportions as various as their situations. 
In process of time the decay of vegetables and animals form additions to the outer 
surface of the earth, and constitute what are called soils. As soon as the smallest 
layer of earth is formed on the surface of the rock, the seeds of Lichens, Mosses, 
and other imperfect vegetables, which are constantly floating in the atmosphere, 
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and which have made it their resting place, begin to vegetate ; their death, decom- 
position, and decay, afford a certain quantity of organizable matter, which mixes 
with the earthy materials of the rock. In this improved soil more perfect plants 
are capable of subsisting. These in their turn absorb nourishment from water, and 
the atmosphere, and after perishing, afford new materials to those already -provid- 
ed. The decomposition of the rock still continues, and at length, by such slow and 
gradual processes, a soil is formed in which even forest trees can fix their roots, 
and which is fitted to reward the labors of the cultivator. 

Earthing up. — This is performed by the hand and a small spade, or with a 
large sized hoe ; it consists in turning up the ground round the stocks of plants, so 
as to support and nourish them, — a thing very essential in the growth of all kinds of 
vegetables, potatoes, peas, beans, &o. 

Esculent Roots — delight in a light, rather sandy, deep and well stirred 
soil. It must be dry at bottom, but a moist atmosphere and moderate temperature 
are greatly favourable to the growth of them. 

Espalier Trees. — Such as are suitable for, or are planted against, rails or 
upright trellis-work, much more suitable for India than walls. 

Etiolation. — A disease of plants which destroys their verdure, and renders 
them pale : it arises from the want of the agency of light, and may also arise 
from the depredation of insects nestling in the radicle, and consuming the food of 
the plant, and thus debilitating the vessels of the leaf, so as to render them un- 
susceptible of the action of light. 

Exposure and Shelter. — As solitary trees become greatly larger than 
those that are crowded, whilst there are roots always proportioned to the branches, 
the same is true with regard to all or most garden plants, which extend in 
proportion to their room. Hence the necessity of wide planting when required 
to have plants with spreading heads. 

Food for Plants. — Vegetables cannot live without a supply of food, and 
are incapable of moving to look for it. The food of all plants varies but little. 

The difference between some garden plants and others is in their greater de- 
licacy ; hence the nourishment given to them requires only a little more delicacy 
in its preparation. 

Young plants require, on first germinating from seed, a different nourishment 
than when more advanced, — after they have exhausted the nourishment in the 
seed lobes and seed leaves. 

Plants have no stomach for digestion, and are only nourished by extending 
their roots, and by the absorption of necessary fluid, by the mouths at their extre- 
mities, of portions of animal and vegetable substances dissolved in the soil, and 
these taken up by the suckers, or mouths of the plants. 

Fibrina— is a peculiar substance which chemists extract from the blood and 
muscles of animals. This substance constitutes the fibrous part of the muscles, and 
resembles gluten in its appearance and elasticity, and as a substance possessing the 
same properties, has been found by Vauquilin in the juice of the Papaw tree : it is 
called vegetable fibrina. 

Germinating of Seeds. — Some seeds, such as coffee, require to be sown 
immediately on being gathered, otherwise the nutrient matter contained in the 
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shell becomes too hard to be dissolved in water. Seeds gathered before they are 
quite ripe germinate sooner than very ripe ones ; because the nutrient matter is 
less hard, and more easily diluted with water. But though seeds when gathered 
before they are quite ripe, germinate sooner, it does not follow that they will pro- 
duce the best plants. 

Gluten — is that part of the paste formed from the flour of wheat that 
remains unaffected by the water after all the starch contained in it has been wash- 
ed off. This is a tough and elastic substance, of a dark white color, without taste, 
but of a very peculiar smell : it is found in fruits and grain such as Peas, Beans, 
Barley, Acorns, Chesnuts, Apples, Quinces ; also in leaves, such as Cabbage, Cress, 
es, Saffron, &c. ; and also in the petals of the Rose ; and is the most important of all 
vegetable substances. 

Grafting. — The most common method, and in general use in the Deccan, is by 
approach, although I have been told that brown and stock-grafting are both prac- 
ticed by the gardeners in Bombay and Salsette : the latter is done by making a hole 
in the stock and inserting the scions therein while the tree is growing, but nine 
out of ten generally fail. 

Haum or Haulmn. — The lower part of the straw after the ears are cut 
off : in gardening the term is generally applied to leguminous vegetables after their 
produce has been gathered. 

Heading. — The growing of the leaves of a plant into a roundish head or 

loaf. 

Heat — is essentially necessary for the growth of plants, as it is obvious 
that no plant could take up frozen liquids. The process of fermentation and pu- 
trifaction, by which are produced the supply of Carbonic Acid gas, Humic acid, * 
and Azote, is indispensible to vegetation, as it cannot go on without it. 

Herbariums. — The dried plants far surpass either drawings or descriptions 
in giving complete ideas of their appearance. When plants are well dried, the 
original forms and positions of even their minutest parts (though not their colors) 
may at any time be restored by immersion in hot water. The mode or state in 
which plants are preserved is general desiccation, accompanied by pressing. The 
greater part of plants dry with facility between the leaves of books or blotting 
paper, the smoother the better. If there be plenty of paper, they often dry 
without shifting, but if the specimens are crowded, they must be taken out fre- 
quently, and the paper dried before they are replaced. Some vegetables are so 
tenacious of their vital principle, that they will grow between papers ; the con- 
sequence is a destruction of their proper habit and colors. It is therefore neces- 
sary to destroy the life of such by immersion in boiling water, or by the application 
of a hot iron such as is used for linen, after which they are easily dried . The 
herbarium should be kept in as dry a place as possible, and free from insects. 

Hortus Siccus. — After having collected as good a specimen as possible of 
the plant, lay it flat, disposing of it in the best manner, so that the flowers and leaves 
do not interfere with each other, betwixt a sheet of white paper : put this on a quire 
of blotting paper, and also a quire over it, and then apply a weight on the top — 
• Humic acid-thc principal ingredient of all manures. 
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books answer this purpose very well. The next day put dry blotting paper as before, 
first opening the sheet of paper, and making any alterations in the disposition of 
parts. Dried specimens are to be fixed into slips of paper or glued with common 
glue. These should be kept in shelves or drawers. To prevent the depradation 
of insects, Dr Smith recommends a solution of corrosive sublimate, (muriate of 
mercury,) in some spirits of wine, with which the plants are, when dry, to be 
gently moistened. 

Imperfect Plants. — Apparently defective in one or other of the more con- 
spicuous parts or organs, whether conservative or reproductive, are denominated 
imperfect, and are called Cryptogamus, because their organs of fructification are 
not yet detected, or are so minute as to require the aid of a microscope to render 
them visible, as in the Filices, Musci, Hepatica, Alga, and Lichene, also Fungi. 

Improvement of Soils.— Soils may be rendered more fit for answering the 
purposes of vegetation by pulverisation, by consolidation, by exposure to the atmos- 
phere, by an alteration of their constituent parts, by changing their condition with 
respect to water, by changing their position with respect to atmospherical influence, 
and by a change of the kind of plants cultivated. All these improvements are 
independently of the application of manure. The fibres of roots take up the 
extract of the soil by intro-susception : the quantity taken up therefore will not 
depend alone on the quantity in the soil, but on the number of the absorbing 
fibres. The more the soil is pulverised, the more these fibres are increased : and 
the more extract is absorbed, the more vigorous does the plant beoome. 
Pulverisation, therefore, is not only advantageous, previous to planting or sowing, 
but also during the progress of vegetation, when applied in the intervals between 
the plants. In this last case it operates also in the way of pruning, and by the 
cutting off the extending fibres, causes them to branch out numerous others, by 
which the mouths or pores of the plant are greatly increased, and such food as is 
in the soil has the better chance of being sought after and taken up by them. 

Pulverization increases the capillary attraction, or sponge-like property of soils, 
by which their humidity is rendered more uniform. It is indeed that capillary 
attraction must be greatest when the particles of the earth are finely divided, for 
gravel and sand hardly retain water at all, while clays not open by pulverization, 
or other means, either do not absorb water, or when by long action it is absorbed, 
•they retain too much. Water is not only necessary to the growth of plants, as 
such, but it is essential to the production of extract from the vegetable matters they 
contain, and unless the soil, by pulverization or otherwise, is so constituted as to 
retain the quantity of water requisite to produce this extract, the addition of manures 
will be in vain. Manure is useless to vegetation until it becomes soluble in water, 
and it would remain useless in a state of solution if it so abounded as wholly to 
seclude air, for then the fibres or mouths, unable to perform their functions, would 
soon decay and rot off ; as is the case with flowers or shrubs in pots where there 
is no opening, so that the air caunot circulate round the roots . 

Pulverization leads to the increase of vegetable food. Water is known to be a 
condenser and solvent of carbonic acid gas ; which, where the land is open, oan be 
immediately carried to the roots of vegetables, and contribute to their growth ; 
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but if the earth be close, and the water lie on or near its surface, then the carbonic 
gas, which always exists in the atmosphere, and is carried down by rains, will soon 
be dissipated. An open soil, therefore, is always suitable for effecting those 
changes in the manure itself which are equally necessary to the preparation of such 
food. Animal and vegetable substances exposed to the alternate action of heat, 
moisture, light, and air, undergo spontaneous decomposition which would not 
otherwise take place. — A very good compost for improving stiff soils is made by 
equal parts of lime and woodashes with two parts of sand. 

In soils that are very light, it is advantageous to roll or beat down seeds, as it 
prevents the light soil from drifting, and also (a very material point) hinders ants 
from carrying them away. 

Stagnant water may be considered as injurious to all the useful classes of 
plants, by obstructing perspiration and intro-snsc option — thus diseasing their roots 
and submerged parts. 

Inarching, or Grafting by Approach. — This is a very common method 
all over India, and is performed by bringing the stock you would graft upon close 
to the tree from which you wish to take a branch, and which remains united until 
the two branches are firmly connected together : the stem is then divided near the 
stock and removed. 

Process . — Either having the stocks and trees designed to inarch from growing 
in the ground near together, or in pots, or that you wish to inarch some branches of 
trees, and that the said branches are three or more feet from the ground, and sup- 
pose the stocks you would graft upon to be in pots or boxes, in that case you 
must erect a slight stage close to, and as high as, the branches of the tree, 
for placing the stocks upon. Thus far, then, in either case, you have pro- 
ceeded. Take one of the branches you desire to inarch, and bring the body of 
the said branch to touch that of the stock at such a convenient height, where the 
stock and graft is nearly of the same size, and mark the parts where the stock and 
graft will most readily unite ; then, in that part of the branch, pare away the bark 
and part of the wood about three inches in length, and in the same manner let the 
rind and wood be pared off that side of the stock where the branch is to be joined, 
the same length and breadth, so that both the cut parts may exactly join, rind to 
rind, and be united in the middle ; let them then be immediately tied together with 
tape, as closely and firm as possible ; then tie round the whole in a smooth manner. 
A pieoe of wax cloth, or else a composition of clay and cow-dung, must be fastened 
round the whole : the objection to the latter method is, that it becomes the recep- 
tacle for insects, ants in particular, and you are in danger of having your grafts 
spoiled. After this, to prevent the wind from displacing the grafts, a strong stake 
should be driven in the ground, close to the stock, to which they should be tied. 
The stock and graft should remain in this position for at least ten weeks, though 
sometimes they will be united much sooner. This method of raising trees may be 
followed at any season, except in the rains. 

Insects — which infect the plants are almost as numerous as the plants 
themselves, almost every species having a particular insect which it seems destin- 
ed by nature to support. The eggs of insects seldom increase in size from the 
time they have been deposited by the parent until they are hatched. Different 
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species of insects remain enclosed in the egg for different periods : some continue 
enclosed in the egg for months, others only for a few days. The insect in its second 
or Caterpillar state is usually known by the name of Eruca or Larva. The larva 
of insects differ very much from each other, according to the several tribes to 
which they belong those of the Butterfly (Papilio) and Moth (Phalina) are ge- 
nerally known by the name of Caterpillars ; those of the Beetle, (Soarabeus) and 
those that inhabit the water, are called grubs. 

Lawn.— * I n gardening, a surface of turf or grasses, kept short by frequent 
cutting, and generally situated near the house. 

Lime.— If quick lime, either fresh, or burnt, or slaked, be mixed with moist 
vegetable substances, it soon destroys their texture, and forms a mixture the greater 
part of which can be dissolved in water, thus rendering what was previously 
useless fit for the food of plants. It is much more useful in farms than gardens. 

Light — is essentially necessary to the growth of plants, as also its exclusion 
for blanching or etiolation, as no exposure to cold or fresh air would produce 
toughness and hardiness, if plants were kept in the dark ; and no absence of cold 
or fresh air would produce blanching if light were admitted. A partial exclusion 
of light causes plants to be pale and sickly, as in the shade of thick woods or under 
trees, as is the case where plants shoot out long branches in search of air and light : 
hence the term said to be drawn. 

Light appears to be as necessary to the health of plants as air or moisture. 
A plant may indeed grow without it, but it does not appear a species could be so 
continued. Under such a privation, the parts which are usually so grown assume 
a white color, as is the case with vegetables grown in a cellar, or protected by a 
covering for the sake of producing this very effect : thus Celery, Endive, &c., is in 
this manner blanched or etiolated. 

“ The part of the process of vegetable life for which light is especially es- 
sential, appears to be in the functions of the leaves ; these are affected by this agent 
in a remarkable degree. The moisture that plants imbibe is by their vital 
energies carried to their leaves, and is there brought in contact with the 
atmosphere, which, besides other ingredients, contains in general a portion 
of carbonic acid. So long as light is present, the leaf decomposes the carbonic 
acid, appropriates the carbon to the formation of its own proper juices, and re- 
turns the disengaged oxygen into the atmosphere, thus restoring the atmospheric 
air to a condition in which it is more fitted, than it was before, for the support of 
animal life.” 

“ The plant thus prepares the support of life for other creatures at the same 
time that it absorbs its own. The greenness of those members which effect that 
color, and the disengagement of oxygen, are the indications that its vital powers 
are in healthful action. As soon as we remove light from a plant these indications 
cease : it has no longer power to imbibe carbon, and disengage oxygen, but, on the 
contrary, it gives back some of the carbon already obtained, and robs the atmos- 
phere of oxygen for the purpose of re-converting this into carbonic acid.” — Whe - 
well. — Bridgewater Treatise . 

Liquid Manures — are formed by infusing rich dungs, as those of fowls, 
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sheep, pigs, &c , or blood, in three or four times their bulk of water, and the ap- 
plication of the extract so procured is made at the usual season of watering, 
taking care to apply it only to the roots. 

The value of liquid manure is well known in England to gardeners, and 
there is no reason why it should not be of equal importance to the agriculturist 
in this country ; and if the drainings from the dung heap was only preserved, as 
it might be, during the rains, in tanks or other reservoirs, and then mixed with loam 
and kept under a shed, it would prove the best compost for flowers or vegetables. 
A trial that was given between the liquid manure and Guano, some short time ago, 
by Mr. Booth, of Carle w, by direction of Sir Charles Lemon, clearly shows that 
the former had the preference. The mere drainings from the farm-yards were 
used in the proportion of 100 gallons to the tenth part of an acre, — not in the 
strong brown coloured state it appears when running from the stables or cattle- 
houses, but diluted with water in the proportion of one gallon of liquid to two of 
water. The appearance of the corn was strong and healthy ; the weight of straw 
was 300 lbs., of corn 25G lbs., which measured 5J bushels, or 52$ bushels per acre. 

The result of Guano where 16 J lbs. was applied to the tenth part of an acre, 
gave a return of 280 lbs. of straw, 252 lbs. of corn, or 5 bushels, equal to 50 
bushels the acre. The cost of the guano per acre was £1 0 0 — the liquid 

manure nothing. 


The following table will readily show the results of several experiments 
with artificial manures, applied as a top-dressing to Barley in 1843, in England, 
strongly recommended — Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of Soda, Sulphate of Ammo - 
nia, and Stott’s soluble manure — a preparation somewhat resembling the last. By 
this table will be seen the fact of the common drainings of the farm -yard giving 
a return equal to that obtained from the finest manure of which we have any 
knowledge. 


Kind of Manure. 


Nothing. 

1. Nitrate of Soda. 

2. Sulphate of Soda. 

3. Guano. 

4. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

5. Stott’s soluble manure. 

6. Drainings of Farm-yards , 
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Excellent Dressing for Gardens . — The use of the following manure is de- 
scribed as being so beneficial as to be followed by a fourfold increase of produce, 
and is well adapted for the flower and kitchen garden. In a pit about twenty 
feet long, twelve or fourteen wide, and fifteen or eighteen deep, put a layer of 
dung, and on that a layer of earth, and so alternately till the pile is elevated a 
foot or two above the level of the ground, watering each layer of earth with a 
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strong solution of saltpetre — this should be left undisturbed for six months. 
When this compost is moved, it will be found wholly converted into 'earth, pre- 
senting no trace of the dung. 

Guano, like farm-yard dung, is variable in its composition. It is the dung 
of birds which feed on fish, and consists principally of salts of ammonia and 
phosphates, with a little soda and potash. Attempts are being made to produce 
an artificial guano by a mixture of the mean of the various salts which it con- 
tains, which shall be more uniform in character. In using these concentrated 
saline mixtures, it is hazardous to drill them in with the seed, as there is a danger 
of their killing it during germination : they should be used as a top-dressing, and 
sewn by hand with care, so as to distribute it as equally as possible over the plot of 
ground. 

Loam — is a yellowish or brownish kind of clay, sometimes containing a con- 
siderable proportion of sand. It occurs in immense beds, and is found in almost 
every part of the world. 

Manure. — This term is applied indiscriminately to all substances which are 
known from experience either to enrich the different soils, or contribute in any 
other way to render them more favorable to vegetation. 

In an agricultural point of view, the subjeot of manures is of the utmost im- 
portance. To correct what is hurtful to vegetation in the different soils, and to 
restore what is lost by exhausting crops, are operations in agriculture which may 
be compared to the curing diseases in the animal body, or supplying the waste 
occasioned by labour. 

Rotted dung is very much superior in imbibing and retaining water to that 
which is fresh, unfermented, or beginning to ferment. The quantity of humic acid is 
considerably greater in rotted than fresh dung, and it approaches nearer to the 
best leaf mould or virgin loam. 

Lime should never be applied with animal manures unless they are too rioh, 
or for the purpose of preventing noxious effluvia : it is injurious when mixed with 
any common dung, and tends to render the extractive matter insoluble* It is bene- 
ficial to all new soils, especially where the salts of iron are found. 

Animal and vegetable manures are to renovate worn-out lands by supplying 
new soluble and gaseous matter for the nourishment of the plant. This is not a per- 
manent good, and requires to be constantly renewed, as it is found by experience 
that vegetable and animal substances, used as manure, are consumed during the 
process of vegetation. The Chinese use every animal and vegetable refuse ; every- 
thing of disgusting appearance and offensive effluvia they collect carefully and use as 
beneficial agents in vegetation, thus converting the loathsome and revolting into 
wholesome and inviting. The great object in the application of manure should be 
to make it afford as much soluble matter as possible to the roots of the plants, and 
that in a slow and gradual manner, so that it may be entirely consumed in forming 
its sap and organised parts. Animal and vegetable manures can only nourish the 
plant by affording solid matter capable of being dissolved by water, or gaseous 
substances capable of being absorbed by the fluids in the leaves of vegetablea 

The following compost has been used in England, and it is said to have dou- 
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bled the crops of potatoes and cabbages, and to be far superior to stable manure : — 

Raise a platform of earth eight feet wide, one foot high, and of any length 
according to the quantity wanted. On the first stratum of earth lay a thin stra- 
tum of lime, fresh from the kiln : dissolve or slake this with salt-brine from the 
nose of a watering pot ; and immediately another layer of earth, then lime and 
brine as before, carrying it to any convenient height. In a week it should be 
turned over and carefully broken and mixed, so that the mass may be thoroughly 
i ncorporated. 

Manures op Vegetable and Animal Origin — Experience shows 
that vegetable and animal substances deposited in the soil are consumed during 
the progress of vegetation, and they can only nourish the plant by affording solid 
matters capable of being dissolved by water, or gaseous substances capable of 
being absorbed by the fluids in the leaves of vegetables; but such parts 
of them as are rendered gaseous, and that pass into the atmosphere, must 
produce a comparatively small effect, for gases soon become diffused through 
the mass of the surrounding air. The great objeot in the application of manure 
should be to make it afford as much soluble matter as possible to the roots of the 
plant ; and that in a slow and gradual manner, so that it may be entirely con- 
* sumed in forming its sap and organized parts. Mucilaginous, gelatinous, saccha- 
rine, oily, and extractive fluids, and solution of carbonic acid gas in water, are 
substances that, in their unchanged state, contain almost all the essentials neces- 
sary for the life of plants ; but there are few cases in which they can be applied 
in their pure form : and vegetable manures, in general, contain a great excess of 
fibrous and insoluble matter, which must undergo chemical changes before they 
can become the food of plants. 

It will be proper to explain the nature of these changes, of the causes whioh 
occasion them, and which accelerate or retard them ; also of the products they 
afford. 

If any fresh vegetable matter which contains sugar, mucilage, starch, or 
other of the vegetable compounds soluble in water, be moistened and exposed to 
air at a temperature from 55 to 80 degrees, oxygen will soon be absorbed, and 
carbonic acid formed: heat will be produced, and elastic fluids (principally 
carbonic acid gas, gaseous oxide of carbon, and hydro-carbonate) will be evolved, 
and a dark-coloured liquid, of a slightly sour or bitter taste, will likewise be 
formed ; and if the process be suffered to continue sufficiently long, nothing solid 
will remain except earthy and saline matter, coloured by black charcoal. The 
dark-coloured fluid formed in the fermentation always contains acetio acid, and 
when albumen or gluten exists' in the vegetable substance it likewise contains 
volatile alkali. In proportion as there is more gluten, albumen, or matter solu- 
ble in water, in the vegetable substances exposed to fermentation, so in pro- 
portion, all other circumstancesheing equal, will the process be more rapid. Pure 
woody fibre alone undergoes a change very slowly, but its texture is broken down, 
and it is easily resolved into new elements when mixed with substances more 
liable to change, containing more oxygen and hydrogen. Volatile and fixed oils, 
resins, and wax, are more susceptible ofchange than woody fibre when exposed 
to air and water, but much less liable than the other vegetable compounds : and 
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even the most inflammable substances, by the absorption of oxygen become 
gradually soluble in water. 

Animal matters, in general, are more liable to decompose than vegetable 
substances : oxygen is absorbed, and carbonic acid and ammonia formed, in the 
process of their putrefaction. They produce fetid compound elastio fluids, and 
likewise azote ; they afford dark-coloured acid, and oily fluids, and have a resi- 
duum of salts and earths mixed with carbonaceous matter. 

The principal substances which constitute the different parts of animals, or 
which are found in their blood, their secretions, or their excrements, have been 
classed and analyzed by Sir Humphrey Davy and others. It is nunecessary to 
describe these minutely, but merely to state that a difference exists in each, and 
that the ammonia given off from animal compounds in putrefaction may be con- 
ceived to be formed, at the time of their decomposition, by the combination of 
hydrogen and azote. Except this matter, the other products of putrefaction are 
analogous to those afforded by the fermentation of vegetable substances ; and the 
soluble substances formed abound in the elements which are the constituent parts 
of vegetables, in carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Whenever manures consist principally of matter soluble in water, it is evi- 
dent that their fermentation or putrefaction should be prevented as much as 
possible ; and the only cases in which these proce sses can be useful are when the 
manure consists principally of vegetable or animal fibre. The circumstances 
necessary for the putrefaction of animal substances, and also of vegetables, are, 
a temperature above the freezing-point, and the presence of oxygen at least in 
the first stage of the process. To prevent manures from decomposing, they should 
be preserved dry, defended from the contact of air, and kept as cool as possible. 

As different manures contain different proportions of the elements necessary 
to vegetation, so they require a different treatment to enable them to produce their 
full effects in agriculture. 

All green succulent plants contain saccharine or mucilaginous matter, with 
woody fibre, and readily ferment. They cannot, therefore, when intended for 
manure, be used too soon after their death. Green crops intended for enriching 
the soil, should be ploughed in when the flower is beginning to appear, that being 
the period when they contain the greatest quantity of easily soluble matter, and 
when their leaves are most active in forming nutritive matter. Green crops, 
pond weeds, the parings of hedges or ditches, or any kind of fresh vegetable 
matter, requires no preparation to fit them for manure. The decomposition pro- 
ceeds slowly beneath the soil ; the soluble matters are gradually dissolved, and 
the slight fermentation that goes on, checked by the want of free communication 
of air, tends to render the woody fibre soluble, without occasioning the rapid dis- 
sipation of elastic matter. 

When pastures are broken up and made arable, not only has the soil been 
enriched by the death and slow decay of the plants which have left soluble 
matters in the soil, but the leaves and roots of the grasses living at the time, and 
occupying so large a part of the surface, afford saccharine, mucilaginous, and ex- 
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tractive matters, which become immediately the food of the crop, and the gradual 
decomposition affords a supply for successive years. 

Sir Humphrey Davy instituted a number of experiments in support of the 
theory he advanced, that straw should be used in an unfermented state ; and there 
can be little doubt but that great loss is sustained by the farmer under the prac- 
tice that still prevails to a great extent, of fermenting and re-fermenting the 
dung-heap by frequent turnings, as much of the gaseous matter is dissipated and 
lost by every operation. 

Dry straw of wheat, oats, barley, beans, and peas, and spoiled hay, or any 
other similar kind of dry vegetable matter, is in all cases useful manure. In 
general, such substances are made to ferment before they are employed, though 
it may be doubted whether the practice should be indiscriminately adopted. 

There can be no doubt but that the straw of different crops immediately 
ploughed into the ground, affords nourishment to plants, but there is an objection 
to this method of using straw, from the difficulty of burying long straw, and from 
it rendering the husbandry foul. 

When straw is made to ferment, it becomes a more manageable manure ; but 
there is likewise, in the whole, a great loss of nutritive matter. More manure is, 
perhaps, supplied for a single crop, but the land is less improved than it would be 
supposing the whole vegetable matter would be finely divided and mixed with 
the soil. 

The dung of birds that feed on animal food, such as sea-birds, is considered 
the most powerful amongst the exorementitious solid substances used as manure. 
The guano, which is used to a great extent in South America, being the manure 
that fertilizes the sterile plains of Peru, is a production of this kind. It exists 
abundantly on the small rocky islands on the coasts, whither sea-fowl resort at 
certain seasons, aud being gathered, forms an article of commerce. 

Night-soil is a well known and powerful manure, and very liable to decom- 
pose. It differs in composition, but always abounds in substanoes composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, azote, and oxygen. Prom the analysis of Berzelius, it appears 
that a part of it is always soluble in water, and in whatever state it is used, whe- 
ther recent or fermented, it supplies abundance of food to plants. 

The disagreeable smell of night-soil may be destroyed by mixing it with quick- 
lime, and if exposed to the atmosphere in thin layers, strewed over with quick 
lime in fine weather, it speedily dries, is easily pulverised, and in this state maybe 
used in the same manner as rape cake, and delivered into the furrow of the seed. 
The Chinese, who greatly esteem this mixture, mix it with one third of its 
weight of fat marl, make it into cakes, and dry it in the sun. These cakes have 
no disagreeable smell, and form a common article of commerce in that populous 
empire. We shall hereafter describe the manner in which this and other “ ferti- 
lizers” are prepared for sale in this country. 

Pigeons dung comes next in order as to fertilizing power. By digesting 100 
grains in hot water for several hours, it will yield twenty-three grains of soluble 
matter ; and this affords abundance of carbonate of ammonia by distillation, leaving 
carbonaceous matter, saline matter, and carbonate of 1 ime, as a residuum. Pigeons* 
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dung when moist, readily ferments, but after fermentation contains less soluble 
matter than before, as when, in that state, 100 parts will yield only eight of solu- 
ble matter, with proportionally less carbonate of ammonia, making it evident that 
it should be applied as new as possible. The dung of domestic fowls possesses the 
same properties as that of pigeons, but in an inferior degree. Habits’ dung has 
been used with great success, and is best when laid on as fresh as possible. 

The dung of cattle, oxen, and cows, contains matter soluble in water, and 
gives in fermenting nearly the same products as vegetable substances, absorbing 
oxygen, and producing carbonic acid gas. 

The recent dung of sheep and goats afford, when long boiled in water, so- 
luble matters, which equal from two to three per cent of their weight. These 
contain a small quantity of matter analogous to animal mucus, principally composed 
of a bitter extract soluble in water and in alcohol. They appear to differ little 
in composition, both giving ammoniacal fumes by distillation* 

The part of the dung of cattle, sheep, and goats, not soluble in water, is the 
mere woody fibre analogous to the residuum of those vegetables that form their food 
after they have been deprived of their soluble materials. 

The dung of horses gives a brown fluid, which when evaporated yields a 
bitter extract, which affords ammoniacal fumes more copiously than that from the 
dung of oxen. 

If the pure dung of cattle is used as manure, there seems no reason why it 
should be made to ferment except in the soil : or if suffered to ferment, it should 
be only in a very slight degree. The grass in the neighbourhood of recently void- 
ed dung is always coarse and dark green, but this must not be attributed to a 
noxious quality in unfermented dung, but rather the result of excess of food fur- 
nished to the plants. 

The dung of horses and cattle is however usually mixed up with straw and 
other matters, and consigned to a general heap called the dunghill, and as this 
contains a large proportion of fibrous vegetable matter, a slight incipient fermenta- 
tion, sufficient to induce a disposition to decay and dissolve tohen brought upon 
the land and ploughed in, is certainly advantageous ; but although this is necessary 
to the woody fibre, we must bear in mind that too great a fermentation is highly 
prejudicial to the composite manure in the dunghill, and it is better in fact that 
there should be no fermentation before the manure is used than that it should be 
carried too far. This is a very important matter to observe, for excess of fermen- 
tation tends to the destruction and dissipation of the most useful part of the man ure, 
and the ultimate results of this process are like those of combus tion. 

Woodashes not too much reduced have been used with success as manure. 
A part of their effects may be owing to the slow and gradual consumption of the 
charcoal, which seems capable, under other circumstances than those of actual 
combustion, of absorbing oxygen so as to become carbonic acid. 

Animal substances, such as putrid meat or carcases of beasts, require no che- 
mical preparation to fit them for the soil. The object of the farmer should be to 
blend them with earthy constituents in a proper state of division, so as to prevent 
their too rapid decomposition. After taking the skin off dead animals, they 
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should be covered with six times their bulk of soil mixed with one part lime, and 
suffered to remain for a few months, mixing a little more quicklime with the mass 
at the time of its removal, which will destroy the effluvia. 

Fish is a powerful manure, and should be ploughed in fresh, but not in too 
great quantities, or the crop will be rank. In Cornwall, where this manure 
is very general in the pilchard season, they mix the fish with sand or seaweed. 
There is a small fish, called the stickleback, also applied as manure in the fens 
of Lincolnshire and other counties. The operation of fish as a manure is easily 
explained. The skin is principally gelatine, which from its slight state of cohe- 
sion is readily soluble in water. Fat or oil is always found in fishes ; and their 
fibrous matter contains all the essential elements of vegetable substance. The effects 
of a manuring of fish are apparent for several years. 

Bones have lately come into great use as a manure, and a powerful auxiliary 
they are to a tenant entering upon a worn-out farm, being cheap, easy of carriage, 
available in all situations, and insuring a crop. The more divided they are, the 
more powerful their effeot 5 but when broken instead of ground to dust, they are 
more lasting. 

The basis of bone is constituted by earthy salts, principally phosphate of lime, 
with some carbonate of time, and phosphate of magnesia : the easily decomposable 
substances in bone, are fat, gelatine, and cartilage, which seems of the same na- 
ture as coagulated albumen. 

Horn is a still more powerful manure than bone, as it contains a larger quanti- 
ty of decomposable animal matter : 100 grains of ox-hom yield only L5 grains of 
earthy residuum, and not quite half of this is phosphate of lime. The shavings and 
turnings of horn form an excellent manure, the animal matter in them appearing of 
the nature of coagulated albumen, which is slowly rendered soluble by the action 
of water. The earthy matter in horn, and still more in bones', prevents the too 
rapid decomposition of the animal matter, and renders the effects very durable. 

Blood contains certain quantities of all the principles found in other animal 
substances, and is therefore a very good manure. — Magazine of Domestic Economy . 

Parasitic Plants. — Such as root into other living plants, and derive their 
nourishment from thence. — Some root into the stem or branches, as (viicus)the Mis* 
letoe ; others attach themselves to the root, as Hypocistus. 

Peaty Soils. — The formation of peaty soils is produced from very opposite 
causes, and it is interesting to contemplate how the same effect may be produced by 
different means, and the earth, which supplies almost all our wants, may become 
barren, alike from the excessive application of art or the utter neglect of it. 

Perfect Plants — are divided into conservative and reproductive. Tie 
conservative organs are such as are absolutely necessary to the growth and preser- 
vation of the plant, including the roots, trunk, branch, leaf, and fruit. 

Preparing Ground. — Having selected your spot, which you wish to pre- 
pare for either sowing crops or making a plantation, the first thing .to be done is to 
clear it of weeds by drying or ploughing the whole up well, exposing the earth to 
the action of the sun and air, then breaking up the clods of earth and removing the 
weeds, which should be burnt on the spot, as the ashes form an excellent manure, 
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and you are certain that the weeds are destroyed. If your ground is of a clayish 
soil, which is a thing seldom found in the Deccan, the best thing you can add to it 
is brick dust or ashes ; if of a light nature, the common manure, procurable in almost 
all situations in the neighbourhood of towns and villages, mixed with the mud from 
the dry beds of tanks. If common manure is scarce, see the artificial compost re- 
commended under the head Manure. 

Propagating by Cuttings. — The choice of cuttings should be made from 
the side shoots of plants, rather than from their summits 'or main stems, as the 
strength and health of side shoots being equal to those nearest the ground should be 
preferred. The proper time of taking cuttings from the mother plant is when 
the sap is in full motion, in order that when returning by the bark it may form a 
callus, or protruding ring of granular substance, between the bark and wood, 
whenoe the roots proceed. As this callus, or ring of spongy matter, is generally 
best formed in ripened wood, the cuttings, when taken from the mother plants, 
should contain a part of the former year ; or in plants which grow twice a year, of 
the wood of the former growth ; or in the case of plants which are continually 
growing, such wood as has begun to ripen, or assume a brownish color. The cut- 
tings will vary in length, according to their strength and manner of growth, from 
six inches to a foot ; they should be planted in a shady situation, or else protected 
from the sun by mats or otherwise. The distance of each should be from six to 
twelve inches apart, or even more where they grow quick and are likely to form 
large plants ; great care is also requisite that, in laying down the cuttings, they are 
put clear into the ground without injury to the bark. 

Propagating by Layers. — The work of laying the branches of trees, or 
shrubs, is easily performed, though it is not every tree that can be propagated in 
this manner. The first thing necessary to he done, is to clear and dry up the 
ground round the tree or plant you propose to take layers from ; then -gently bend 
down the branch, after having cleared it of all superfluous shoots, and lay it in the 
ground about six inches deep, leaving the top uncovered — then put a stone on the 
earth that covers the shoot, sufficiently large to keep it in its place : wooden pegs 
are not so serviceable, from being apt to get loose from the mode of irrigation pursued 
in India, and also the white ants generally destroy them. Should the branch be so 
high, or so strong, as not easily to be bent down, it may be necessary to cut a notch 
in it, in a sloping direction, so as to make it bend more easily ; then split the stem 
with a knife, towards a bud in that part of the branch which is laid in the ground ; 
this promotes its throwing out fibres, and therefore should be attended to. It is 
advisable not to remove the layer until it has been separated from the parent stock 
for a fortnight or more. 

Propagating by Pipings. — This method is mostly adopted for the increase 
of carnations and pinks, and performed in the following manner : take one of the 
suckers of either the above flowers and divide the top short with a knife, just 
above the third joint ; take the head of the shoot between the finger and thumb of 
one hand, and with the other hold the lower part of the shoot between a pair of 
leaves ; then pulling the head of the shoot gently it will readily come out of the 
sooket — henoe it is called the piping. These pipings are to be inserted in finely 
prepared earth, to the depth of the first joint or pipe. 

Pruning — consists in removing all superfluous branches either forthepur- 
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pose of increasing the fruit, making it bear better, and more regular in its appear- 
ance, or enlarging the tree. Though an operation in general practice, it is neverthe- 
less but by few properly understood, and is only to be acquired by practice and 
observation, bearing in mind the various modes in which each tree is disposed to 
produce its fruit or flower, and being careful to remove such branches and slips only 
as may be necessary, without disfiguring or injuring the tree, &c. Be careful in 
removing decayed branches, that you cut them clean down to the place from which 
they were produced, otherwise that part of the branch whioh is left will also decay 
and prove hurtful to the tree. 

Radiation — is the spreading of heat, which arises from heat passing from 
a hot body to a cooler one near it. The spreading of heat takes place between the 
surface of the ground and the air when the air is cold : though the soil be warm it 
soon loses its beat, and dew or hoar frost is formed on the ground, or grass, by 
the moisture diffused in the air. But when the sky is covered with clouds, the 
spreading and loss of heat is in a great measure prevented, and hence there is no 
dew or hoar frost found on a calm cloudy night. Hence the use of protecting 
plants by a covering of matting, which stops the heat of the soil from spreading 
about, and being lost in the air. 

Reproductive Organs — are suoli parts of the plants as are essential to its 
propagation ; it includes the flower, with its immediate accompaniments, or pecu- 
liarities, the flower, stalk, receptaole, and inflorescence, together with the ovary 
or fruit. 

Runners — are young shoots issuing from the collar or summit of the root, 
and creeping along the surface of the soil, but producing a new root, and leaves at 
the extremity, and forming a new individual, by the decay of the connecting link, 
as in the strawberry. 

Sap — is taken up by the tip of the roots, fibres, or spongolets, and carried 
into the interior of the plant, and although thin and clear at first, becomes thicker 
as it ascends in the plant. 

Sowing — is the first operation of rearing ; when seeds are deposited singly, 
in'rows of beads, they are said to be planted. When dropt in numbers together, 
they are said to be sown. The operation of sowing is either performed in drills, 
patches, or broad cast. In broad cast sowing, the seed is scattered over a breadth 
of surface previously prepared by digging oi; otherwise, minutely pulverised. The 
seed is taken up in the hand and scattered regularly over the surface, so as to fall 
as equally as possible. A windy day is particularly to be avoided. Dry weather 
is also essentially necessary for sowing, more especially for covering in the seed. 

Spurious Peatt Soils. — Lakes and pools of water are sometimes filled up 
by the accumulation of the remains of aquatic plants, and in this case a sort of 
spurious peat is formed. The fermentation in these cases seems to*be of a different 
kind: much more gaseous matter is evolved, and the neighbourhood of morasses 
(or tanks) in which aquatic vegetables exist, is usually aguish and unhealthy, whilst 
that of true peat formed on soils originally dry is always salubrious. 

Soils may generally be distinguished from mere masses of earth, from their 
friable texture, dark color, and by the presence of some vegetable fibre, or car- 
bonaceous matter. The species of soil is always determined by the mixture of 
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matters, and never by the colour or texture of that mixture, which belongs to the 
nomenclature of varieties. Thus a clayey soil with sand, is a sandy clay — this is 
the name of the species : if the mass is yellow or red, it is a yellow or red sandy 
soil, whioh expresses at once the genus, species, and variety. 

The true nourishment of plants is water and organio matter. Both these exist 
only in soils, and not in pure earth, but the earthy parts of the soil are useful in 
retaining water, so as to supply it in proper proportions to the roots of vegetables, 
and they are likewise efficacious in producing the proper distribution of the animal 
or vegetable matter. When equally mixed with it, they prevent it from decom- 
posing too rapidly, and by these means the soluble parts are supplied iu proper 
proportion. 

The power of soils to absorb water from air is much connected with fertility. 
When this power is great, the plant is supplied with moistnre in dry seasons, and 
the effect of evaporation in the day is counteracted by the absorption of aqueous 
vapour from the atmosphere by the interior parts of the soil during the day, and by 
both the exterior and interior during the night. 

Suckers. — If you desire to get stocks, or plants, by this method, all that is 
necessary is, that the sucker, or young shoot which springs up from the root of the 
tree, should be carefully removed with a sufficiency of earth round it, so that the 
spongioles are in no way injured in the removal to the nursery bed or the spot where 
they are to remain. 

Tendril — is the thread shape and generally spiral process issuing from the 
stem, branch, or petiole, and sometimes from the expansion of the leaf itself, being 
an organ by which plants of weak and climbing stems attach themselves to other 
plants or substances for support, — the tendril being muoh stronger than a branch of 
the same size. 

Texture of Soils. — The perpendicular extent of roots are greatly influenced 
by the looseness or compactness of the soil. As for instance, carrots, beet, &c. All 
deep penetrating roots, when placed in a hard or stiff soil not easily divisible, are not 
only dwarfed, but split into branches, or twisted, as it may be. Since, then, the mere 
texture of the soil, independently of the food of plants which it contains, produces 
such effects, it must be of the greatest importance to attend to these circumstances. 

Ticketing of Flowers. — “When a piece of zinc is rubbed bright with sand 
or brick dust, and written on with a black lead pencil, the writing in the course of a 
few hours becomes blaok and indelible, and will withstand all weathers. Pieces 
used once may be brightened by rubbing on brick or tile, and employed as often as 
is desired .'’ — Bombay Timet* 

Transplanting. — If the object be to remove trees or shrubs, it is essentially 
necessary that the root fibres should be uninjured, and that a sufficiency of the soil 
attached to the roots be removed with them. If you are transplanting vegetables, 
such as beet, carrots, turnips, &o., the best method is to U3e a straight dibber, 
place the roots perpendicularly without bending the sap-root, and then gently 
replace the earth around it. It may perhaps be necessary, should the root fibres be 
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injured, to remove some of the leaves, otherwise the remaining fibres will not be 
able to nourish the plant. 

When it is found impossible to preserve the root fibres from injury, or to re- 
plant them exactly in their former position, in order to diminish the loss of sap, the 
plants ought to be shaded from the light and sun, or a part of their leaves or 
branches cut off. 

The removing of plants or trees depends solely upon circumstances ; and the at- 
tention of the principal facts by gardeners to be remembered are, that all trees and 
plants derive their nourishment through the tips of the root fibres, and that the sap 
carried into the leaves passes off by exposure to light and sunshine ; therefore the 
necessity of great care being used to preserve the mouths (orspongioles) entire. 

Doctor Oake, M. D., of Southampton, states that it has been discovered that 
the best method of conveying plants to a distance is, by means of a wide-mouthed 
bottle, so covered np as to allow only a small aperture for the admission of air. 

The exhalation of the plant being condensed beneath the roof or shoulder of 
the bottle, falls down, or rather distills again upon it, and constantly refreshes it 
with the results of its own evaporation; while it efcjoys the rays of the sun through 
the transparency of the vessel in which it is confined. 

Inthi8 way a primrose was conveyed to New Sydney from England. 

Transplanting, or Laying 1>own Turf. — Turfing, as the operation is 
commonly called, consists in laying down turf on surfaces intended for lawns or 
borders. The turf is cat from a smooth firm part of a bank, or other ground free 
from coarse grass, in small patches about a foot square, and conveyed to the spot 
where it is to be used. The surface on which the turfs are to be laid ought previous- 
ly to be dug or trenched, so as to be brought to, one degree of consistency, and then 
rolled or beaten so that it may not afterwards sink. The turfs being laid so as to 
fit, are to be first beaten down individually, and then watered and rolled until the 
whole is smooth ; and even then it will require being watered by the hand daring 
the dry season at least once a day. 

Trunk — constitutes the principal bulk of a plant or tree. 

Water. — Water is essentially necessary for the nourishment of plants, and 
although some will grow and throw oat flowers, they never form seed without it. 

The material which water holds in solution forms the important part of 
nourishment, or otherwise causes the decay of plants. All water contains more or 
less atmospheric air, and water is more or less beneficial in proportion to the 
quantity mixed with it. Rain water, from its falling, collects a large proportion of 
air during its descent. 

Watering. — These rules should be invariably attended to — never to water 
the leaves, or lop off a plant, when the sun shines : watering therefore should be 
carried ou in the morning, or evening, unless it be confined to watering the roots ; 
in whioh case, transplanted plants and others in a growing state may be watered 
at any time, and if they are shaded from the son, they may be watered over the 
tops. 

Wintering. — Trees are brought into bearing by this process, which consists 
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in oarefully removing the earth from .he trank roots and laying them open, and at 
the same time picking off all the leaves. The tree is left in this way without water 
for a certain period, and is thus brought into bearing by the nutrient matters and 
properties of the sap being thickened and thus stored up and afterwards thrown 
into the buds, the pulp, wood, root, and crown of the root. The check to the growth 
of trees by wintering, Ac., is thus advantageous — causing the leaf pulp to become 
thickened by the loss of water and oxygen. When it returns to the stem and crown 
of the roots, it lays the basis of fresh branches terminating ia flower buds. Where - 
as were a plant to remain unmoved in a rich soil well watered, it would probably 
send up more sap than the light could readily deprive of its water and oxygen, and 
thence would push out new leaves to carry off the superabundance ; while there 
would be no pulp formed thick enough and containing enough of carbon to produce 
flowers. 

Worms — may either be destroyed by picking them np by band very early in 
the morning or late in the evening in moist weather, or by watering by lime or 
salt and water. 

Wounds in Trees. — To heal wounds in trees, — make a varnish of common 
linseed oil rendered very dry, boiling it for the space of an hour with an ounce of 
litharge to each pound of oil, mixed with calcined bones (pulverized and sifted) to 
the consistence of almost a liquid paste. The wounds are to be covered by means of 
a brush, after the bark and other substance has been pared off so as to render th# 
whole as smooth and even as possible. The varnish must be applied in dry weather, 
in order that it may attach itself properly. 
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FLORICULTURAL CATALOGUE, 

ARRAKGED IK ITS NATURAL ORDER AGREEABLE TO DE CAKDOLE. 


Order Ranunculace*. 

Delphineum Roseum. — Lark Spar. 

„ Purpareum. 

„ Album* 

Order NYMPHACACEiB. 
Nympbaa Rubra. — Red Water Lily. 
it Pubesceus. — White ditto. 

Order PAPAVERACBiB. 

Argemone Mexicans. — Yellow Poppy. 

Order Cruciferjs. 
Mathiola Victori®.— -Stock. 

Various Species, 
lberis Odorata. — Candy Tuft. 
n Umbellata. 

„ Major. 

„ Alba. 

Order Resedacea. 


Reseda Odorata. — Mignionette. 

Order Capparidaceis. 
Cleome Pantaphylla.— Great Cleome. 

Order Violace^. 
Viola Tricolor.— Heart’s Ease. 

|f Odorata. — Sweet-scented Violet. 

Order Caryophyllace.®. 
Dianthus Caryophyllus — Clove Pink. 
n Cbinensis — Clove Chinese Pink. 

„ Species. — Clove various do. 

Order Sin ace®. 

Linura Trigynum. — Three-styled Flax. 

Order Malvaceae. 

Althea Alba. — Hollyhock, white &c. 
n Rubella. 

„ Purpurea. 

„ Rosea. 

„ Atrorubens. 

Order Geraniace®. 

Geranium. 
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Pelargonium Capita turn. 


a 

Deep Soarlet. 

a 

Scarlet. 

tt 

Quercifolium. 

a 

Crowfoot. 

it 

Graveolens. 

a 

Lemon- Scented 

it 

Species. 


Order Trop^olacb^. 
Tropeeolum Sulphaream. — Nastertiam. 

„ Atrosangnineum. — Dark-red do. 

Order Balsamineae. 

Balsamiaa Hortensis. 

Carnea. 

Rosea. 

Cocoinea. 

Purpurea. 

Punctata Nova. — Balaam. 

Alba. 

Nana Cocoinea. 

Violacea. 

Striata Nova. 

Order Leguminosejs. 
Lupinus Albus. — White Lupin. 

Lutea. — -Yellow ditto. 

Stramineus. — Spreading do. 

Agati Grandiflora. 


it 


a 


a 


Alba. 


Ceratonia Siliqui. 
Pueraria Odorata. 


Order Rob ace as. 


M 

it 

it 

it 

it 

a 

tt 

a 

it 

a 


} Rose Tribe. 


Rosa Due de Berri. 

Damascena. 

Mycrophylla. 

Glandulifera. 

Rubiginosa. 

Multiflora. 

Indica. 

Edward. 

Blush. 

Fragrant (Mignionette.) 

Scandens Sweet-Scented. 

Order LoBEUACEiB. 
Lobelia Nicotianffifolia. — Lobelia. 

Order Jasminace2b. 

Jasminnm Frulicans. 

Grandiflorum. 

Glaucum.— J essamine. 


a 
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Jasminum Sambar. 

Undulatum. 


» 


a 

» 

a 

a 


Nyctanthes Arbortristis. — Arabian. 

Order Afocynace^b. 

Tabernaemontana Coronaria. 

„ Flore Pleno. 

Vinea Rosea. — Madagascar Periwinkle. 

„ Alba. 

Hoya Camosa. — Fleshy-leafed Hoya. 

Order Solonace.*— Tbibi 2kd. 
Datura Alba. — Thorn Apple. 

„ Fastuosa. 

Petunia Qrandiflora. 

Alba. 

Rosea. 

Violacea. 

Nyctaginiflora. 

Brugmansia Suaveolens. 

Order Scrophularineas — Tribe 1st. 
Antirrhinum Major. — Snap-dragon. 

„ Formosum. 

„ Coccineum. 

Order Labiate. 

Salvia Officinales. 

Coccinea. 

Tenori. — Sage tribe. 

Bicolor. 

Species. 

Order Verbenace.e. 

L an tana Indica. — Verbenum. 

Melissifolia. 

Aculeata. 

Nivea. 

Mixta. 

Fucuta. 

Clerodendron Roseum. — Red Volkemaria. 

„ Nutans. 

Order Acanthacejs. 

E ran the mum Bicolor. 

„ Pulchella. 

„ Ruellia Species. 

Strobilanthus Scabra. 

Sabiniana. 

Anriculata. 

Thumbergia Grandiflora — Beautiful Vine. 

Alba. 


a 

it 

» 

a 


it 

it 

it 

a 

a 


a 


a 
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Tbumbergia Species. 

Goldfussia Isophylla. — Gold Fussia. 

„ Lancifolia. 

„ Varieties. 

Order Plumbagine.b. 

Plumbago Capensis. — Lead Wort. 

„ Bosea. 

„ Zeylanica. 

Order Nyctagineas. 


Mirabilis Jalapa. — Marvel of Peru, 


it 

Rubra. 

H 

Striata. 

it 

Flava. 

ft 

Alba. 

ft 

Tricolor. 

ft 

Purpurea. 

Canna Indica. } 
„ Lutea. 1 
„ Species. ) 


Order Caen u. 

Shot. 

Order Amajlanthaceas. 


Gomphrena Globosa. — Amaranth. 
„ Alba. 

„ Amaranthoides. 

Celosia Gigantica. 

Amaranth us Hypocoudriacus. 


Order Irxdaceas. 

Ixia Maculata. — Iris Lily tribe. 

„ Species. 

„ Flava. 


Order Amaryllidace-e. 

Amaryllis Revoluta — Fritillary. 

Bruusvigia Multiflora. 

„ Falcata. 

„ Curvifolia. 

Vallota Purpurea. 

Criuum Superbum. — Narcissus. 

„ Asiaticum. 

„ Species. 

Order Granate^e. 
Punica, double flowering. — Pomegranate. 

Order Combretace^. 

Quisqualis Indica. 
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Order PaSSIFLOREJ?. 


Paaaiflora Kermesina. ' 
„ Muruenja. 

„ N itida. 

„ Middletonia. 

„ Serratifolia. 

„ Caerulia. 

,, Fcetida. 

„ Minima. 

„ Laurifolia. 

„ Species. 

„ Incarnata. 


Passion Flower tribe. 


Order Crassulaceas. 


Bryophyllum Calycinum. 

Order Ficoide.®. 


Mesembryanthemum Chrystallinam. — M ary gold. 

Order Cactace®. 


Cerens Grandiflorns. — Night-blowing Coreas. 
„ Gracilis. 

„ Hybridus. 

„ Philloides. 

„ Species. 

Pereskia Bleo. — White Cactus. 

Order Arabiaceas. 


Panase Cochleatnm. 

„ Species. 

Order Rubiace® — Section 2nd. 

Pavetta Indica. 
lxora Bandncba. 

„ Coccinea. 

„ Stricta. 

„ Parviflora. 

Section 3rd. 

Gardenia Florida. — Cape Jessamine. 

„ Species. 

Mass an da Speciosa. 

Order Valerianeji. 
Centranthus Angustifolia. — Valerian. 

Order Dipsaceas. 

Scabiosa Stellata.— Scabiua. 

„ Atropurpurea. 

„ Species. 

Order Composite. 
Artemisia Pontica. — Wormwood. 

,, Abrotanum. — Southern do. 
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Aster Sinensis. 

„ Fistulosus. 

„ Caeruleo Albus. 

„ Roseus. 

„ Striatns. 

,, Species. 

Atrorubens. 




[ Aster Tribe. 


Calliopsis Grandiflora. 

„ Bicolor. 

„ A trosangainia. — Calliopsis. 

„ Nigra. 

„ Semiplena. 


Terminatia A lata. 

„ Citiona. 

Helianthns Annans. — San Flower. 


Z innia Elegans. 


)) 

Alba. 

99 

Atrococcinea. 

n 

Atropurparea. 

9 } 

Coccinea. 

9 } 

Croce a. 

99 

Kermesina. 

99 

Lutea. 


Zinnia. 


Cacalia Sempervirens. 

Chrysanthemum Alba. — Christmas flower. 

„ Lutea. — Christmas flower. 

„ Purpurea. 

Dahlia, doable white. 

Doable red. 

Fine doable. — Dahlia, 

„ Mexican. 

Tagetes Patnla. 

Huron lis. 

Grandis. 

E recta. — Mary gold. 

Hamilis Nova. 

Citrina. 

Aorantioa. 

Hannan thus Coccineos. 

Nerine Sarniensis, 

OKDEK HBMESOCALUDBiB. 


» 




99 


ft 


99 


» 


>1 


» 


Polianthes Flore pleno. — Lily tribe. 
„ Pink. 

n Species. 

„ Tuberosa. 

Aloe Litt oralis. — Aloe. 
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FLORICULTURAL INDEX. 


Adam's Needle. 
African Lily— 
Amaranth 


Amaryllis—-. 

Anemone. 

Aster Chinensis. 

Balm of Gilead 

Bell Flower 

Beaatifnl Vine- 

Balsam— — 

Batchelor’s Button, blue 
white**. 




a 


Balm, blue. 

„ White. 
Blue Ledum_ 


Bladder Kitmia . 

Browallia 

Button Flower 

Camomile 


Campion — See Batchelor’s button. 

Candy Tuft 

Carnation . 

Clove , 


yt 


Canterbury Bell. 


Cardinal Flower — see Lobelia^— 

Catch Fly — 

Cereus Triangularis — — 

„ Truncatus— — 

Clove Pink — — 

Clitoria Ternata — 

Clarkia Pulchella— — — 

Clematis, or Traveller’s Joy— — 

Clintonia Elegans — — 

Cleome, great flowered — 

Chrysanthemum Indicnm— 

Cockscomb . — 

Columbine—— — 

Convolvulus — — 

Coreopsis ...» — — 

Cowslip. 


Crown Imperial—* 

Cyprus Vine.. — 

Daffodil 

Dahlia,..—. 

Daisy. 


Damask Rose. 
Dandelion 


Dianthus Barbatus*. 


Evening Primrose.. 
Escholtzia Crocea— 

Fig Marygold 

Flag, sweet, 

Flame of the Forest. 
Flaxinella, red™ 

„ white 

For Glove 

Geranium— — 

Gilea 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


Gilly Flower „ — 

Globe Amaranth—. — 

Gloriosa Superba— 

Globe Thistle — 

Golden Flower— — 

Guilder Rose — 

Heart’s Ease— — 
Heliotropium Indicnm. ....... 

Heliotrope—. — — 

Hibiscus— — — 

Hollyhock— — 

Honeysuckle . — 

Hyacinth. 


Hydrangia — vide Guilder Rose- 
Ice Plant— — 

Indian Pink — — 

Ipomea. 


Iris, Persian. 
Ixora 


Ixia Chinensis. 


Jacobia, double red. 

» .» "Mte. 

J asmine— — — — — 
Jalap Plant,. 


Kaulfussia, blue,. 
Larkspur. 


Lavender- 
Lead Wort, 
Lilly. 


• • • 

• • • 


Lobelia Simplex- 
Lotus, red and white. 
Love Lies Bleeding- 
Lupin— — 

Lychnis — . 

Mallow 


M 


tree. 


Marsh Mallow.—.*. 
Marvel of P$rn— „ 
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Marygold. 
Mignionette. 
Monkey Flower, 
Monk’s Hood- 
Moon Flower. 
Narcissus 


Nasturtium 

Naval Work 




Night Blowing Geres. 
Nymphsa Sfcellata— 
Rubra — 
Pubesoens 
„ Esculents 

Oxalis Sensitiva 

„ Corniculata— 

Pansy.. „ 

Passion Flower.. 

Peas, sweet 


M 


everlasting— 
Persicarja, dwarf. 

red— 


)) 


„ white — 

Pheasant’s Eye- 
Pimpernel, Flax-leaved 
Periwinkle. 

Pink. 

Plumbago. 

Poppy. 


Poppy, yellow. 
Primrose 


Prince’s Feather, 
Quaking Grass, 


Red .^Enotheria 

Rocket 

Rose Campion—. — 

Russalis — — , 

Scab ins.... — , — , — 
Scarlet Collomea — 


Sun Flower. 

Sun Dew. 

Sensitive Plant 

Shot, red. 

„ white. 


Slipper Wort 
Snap Dragon. 


Southern Woo d—. 

Speed Well 

Star Wort -j 

Starry Marygold . 

Stock 

Strawberry Pear 

„ Spinage^ 

Stramonium 

Sweet Sultan— 

Sweet Brier™. 
William 




Schultz ia. 
Salvia 


Sweet Pea. 

Safflower 

Scabiosa— 


Tassel Flower- 
Traveller’s Joy- 
Trumpet Flower. 

Tube Rose 

Tulip. 


Venus’ Looking Glass- 

Verbena 

Veronica, blue 

„ variegated.. 

Valerian 

Violet 


Verbesina 

Wall Flower-. 

Water Lily 

Wax Plant 


../Zinnia. 
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FLORICULTURAL LIST. 


Adam’s Needle, oe Yucca Gloriosa. — The leaves of this plant resemble 
in their appearance the Aloe. It grows to the height of six or eight feet, flowering 
in the rains with a large drooping panicle of a pyramidal shape, sometimes full 
three feet long, covered with white blossoms. 

Propagation . — By suckers thrown ont from the stem, which only require 
removal. 

African Lilly. Agapanthus Umbilatus. — This Is a beautiful blue 
Lilly brought from the Cape, and requires the same treatment as the other species. 

Propagation. . — By dividing the roots. 

Soil. — A light peat sandy soil, mixed with old vegetable manure. 

Amaranth — a tricolor , Caudatus i or Love lies bleeding, a-Hypochondriachus 
or Prince's Feather — This flower is found wild in the south of England, and de- 
rives its name from A, not, and Mairaino, to fade ; — barren and fertile flowers in the 
sam e cluster. 

The cultivated species are very common, and of a great variety of colors, 
grown in every garden. Amaranthus Caudatus is a small pretty pink flower, 
and the a-Hypochondriachus is another variety introduced from America, with 
long hanging red flowers. 

Propagation . — By seed only. 

Soil. — A good loam with old manure, and watered once a day, is all that is 
necessary. The leaves and stalks of several of the species are eaten, and resemble 
spinage. 

Amaryllis Fritillary, or Snakes* Head. — From Amarysso, resplen- 
dent. The wild flower hangs pendulous, and is chequered with pale dark purple 
— name from Fritillas, a dice board. Most of the species are natives of China, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and America, and have become quite acclimated in India, and 
found almost in every flower-garden under the names of Mexican, Barbadoes, 
Turk's cap, Tiger lilly, Parrot, &c. 

Propagation — is by the offsets of the bulb, which in one year will produce 
from three to a dozen fresh plants. 

Soil. — A good rich old vegetable soil : if the subsoil is rather porous, the 
better. When grown in pots, be careful that there is a small hole in the bottom, 
and that the pots are of a sufficient size to admit the expansion freely of the bulbs, 
which, after the decay of the flowering old stalk, may be separated and trans- 
planted : if in borders, they will blossom during the rains and cold weather, and 
many during the hot season. 
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Amaryllis— A. Belladona — A. Equestris— A. Mexican — A. Cape — 
A. American — A. Asiaticum. — All these blossom during the rainy and cold 
season, and form a great ornament when judiciously planted amongst other border 
flowers. The colors are of every variety — red, white, pink, &c. The large flowering 
sorts are greedily devoured by birds and insects, and require much care to prevent 
their being destroyed. 

Propagation. . — As all other kinds of bulbous roots. 

Anemone, or Pasqui Flower, a-Coronaria , a-Horlensis. — Named from 
Anemos the wind. There are the wild and cultivated. The wood Anemone is a 
very elegant little flower, and only opens, it is said, when the wind blows : the 
blossoms are of a very short duration. The color is rather of a bluish purple, hang- 
ing like a bell with from five to fifteen petals. It grows in elevated open pastures 
in England. 

The cultivated Anemone are of two species, a-Coronaria or Poppy Anemone, 
and a-Hortensis, or star-leafed Anemone. The varieties are the single and semi- 
double, both nearly as much esteemed as the double. 

Propagation. — By seed for varieties, when the tubers are not procurable. 
They are successfully cultivated at the Cape ; and tubers can be procured from 
thence : the tubers may be divided. 

Soil. — A strong rich loamy soil, at least a foot and a half in depth, and well 
mixed with old decayed vegetable manure, so that it may retain a moderate share 
of moisture.- If not grown in beds, they must be in pots of a large size, and this 
will no doubt be found the best method of culture, enabling you to take advan- 
tage of situation or other circumstances as may be desirable. 

Culture. — The plants should occasionally have the earth loosened around the 
roots, and the stems earthed up, taking care that the crowns of the tubers are 
never exposed, otherwise they will be seriously injured ; they should be grown or 
kept only in such spots as may benefit by the morning and evening sun. In the 
selection of roots, choose those of a moderate size and form, without any hollow in 
the centre : when fresh, the roots are exceedingly brittle. 

Aster Chinensis. — Named from Aster, a star : is mostly of every variety 
of color. Some beautiful additions have been made from Germany : they are striped 
and of a larger size than the Chinese : the colors are, deep red striped, pale red, pale 
red tipped with white, dark blue, dark blue striped, pale blue, pale blue striped, 
yellow tinged, white, silver white, flesh colored, grey, &o. 

Propagation. — By seed sown at the end of the hot weather, and continued 
during the rains. 

Culture. — The plants should have at least eighteen inches of space between 
them, and the soil rich and light. If grown in pots, the varieties are easily kept 
distinct, and the seed preserved as soon as the plant withers and dries. A suc- 
cession of flowers may be continued until the hot season. 

Balm of Gilead. — The seed may bo sown at the commencement of the 
rains or during the cold season. The scent lies only in the leaves, and the plant sel- 
dom exceeds eighteen inohes in length. 
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Bell Flower, Blue and White. — This is an annual, possessing no very 
great beanty. It is found in the dry rocky bed of the Yena river above the falls of 
Mahabuleshwur. Flowers in April and May. It is a rare plant, of which there are 
several varieties. 

Beautiful Vine. — The winged Thumbergia. This creeper is very tender. 
There are several species — the White, Fragrans, Orange Flowered, &c. It is com- 
mon in gardens, and flowers in the rains. The Thumbergia Qrandiflora is a perennial 
twining plant, with opposite cordate leaves ; flowers large, of a beautiful light blue 
colour. It makes an excellent covering for trellis work. The colour of the flowers 
varies to a pure white. The capsule size of a pea, flat and beaked. 

Balsam. Impatiens Balsamin js. — So named because the ripe capsules, on 
being touched, fly open and scatter their seeds. A native of India. The double 
flowered are most prized. The colors are rose, pink, white, blue, and variegated. 
When the true color of the plant from ssed can be depended upon, if sown in 
large beds, or patches, they have a pretty effect in full blossom, and may of course 
be arranged according to the taste of the .cultivator. 

Propagation . — By seed at the commencement of the rains, in small beds, and 
then transplanted. After the first blossoms are off they may be cut down, and will 
throw out fresh shoots, but will not blossom so fine as the first. 

Soil . — A rich light loamy soil, with old decayed stable manure. No plant should 
ever be closer than one foot, especially if the soil is rich, and all lower superfluous 
leaves and stalks removed from the stems. They thrive well in pots, and during 
the time they are in blossom look very ornamental placed amongst evergreens. 

Batchelor’s Button. — Globe Amaranth. Annual : common in most gar- 
dens. The native women wear the flowers in their hair. It resembles red colour. 
Native name — Jafferee Goondee. 

Balm, Blue. — Resembles the Balm of Gilead in appearance, but has this 
difference — the scent lies in the flowers only. The same is the oase with the 
white blossoming. 

Blue Ledum.— Blue Rosemary. Cultivated the same as Lavender. 

Bladder Ketmia. — Hibiscus Trionum. 

Browallia, Blue and White. — Both are calculated for borders. The 
white is an upright, and the blue a spreading, plant ; both having a pretty and 
delicate appearance. 

Button Flower. — A small club-shaped, yellow and brown-coloured flower. 
Grows easily from seed, and only requires common care. 

Camomile. 

Campion. — See Batchelor’s Button. 

Candy tuft. Iberis Sencifolia.— Grows wild in England : named Iberis 
from Iberia, or Spain. 

This flower is very easily grown from seed ; bears towards the close of the 
rains. It has little or no scent — the colors pink and white. 

Propagation. — By seed sown in baskets or beds, and then transplanted. 
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Culture . — It grows about a foot and a half high, throwing out round balls of 
flowers at the extremities of the stem, and should be allowed at least eighteen 
inches of space between each plant. It will continue in blossom until the hot 
weather. 

Carnation. Dianthus Caryophyllus. — The Clove Pink or Carnation 
grows wild in various parts of England, and takes its name from Anthos, flower, 
and Dios, Jupiter. Tbi3 has long been a favorite flower, and is now almost accli- 
mated. It seldom ripens its seed, and two varieties are only to be met with in the 
Deccan. The dark crimson is not so full a flower as the variegated crimson and 
white ; they both possess equal perfume and fragrance, but the latter, when care- 
fully grown, is certainly the most beautiful. A full grown carnation should nei- 
ther have its petals too crowded or too thin, but regularly disposed, so that all its 
beauties may be observed at once. The stem or foot stalk seldom exoeeds eighteen 
inches, and these should be carefully supported. 

Propagation . — By layers and pipings ; also by seed when procurable. 

Culture . — The plants must always be sheltered from heavy rains, and also 
the hot winds ; yet kept in an airy situation. If placed under cover for any 
length of time, they run up to thin stalks, seldom throwing out blossoms. The 
time for taking cuttings is when the plant is in blossom ; and this may be done 
either at the commencement of the rains, or the cold weather. When the 
plants appear to be about to blossom, all the buds save a couple should be care- 
fully removed, as well as any small shoots on the foot stalk between the leaves. 
When layers are required, they must be removed from the stem with a knife 
or scissors, and should not be longer than two or three joints. Cut off all 
the lower superfluous leaves smooth, then throw the layers into water for a cou- 
ple of hours. Plant them in baskets at about six inches apart, which have been 
filled with old rich vegetable loam ; water so as to settle the earth round the 
stems, and place in a shady spot, not under trees, if in the rainy season. In 
about six weeks they will have struck, and may be removed into pots. Do this 
carefully, not disturbing the earth round the young roots, which are very tender, 
and replace in the shade again until sufficiently strong to bear exposure to the sun. 
The variegated have only two colors, and when striped are called Flakes, but if 
spotted, Picotees. Ants (black, red, and white) are very destructive to the roots.— 
Vide* page 10. 

An old plant of Flakes or Picotees> will occasionally lose both stripes 
and spots during the hot season, and become quite white when in flower, but have 
resumed during the rains their original colours of deep red and white. The 
colour thus changing may, I think, be very justly attributed to the dry hot weather, 
as it has been remarked in England that sometimes fine double running flowers have 
returned to their whole or original colour during very dry or warm summers. 

Canterbury Bell. — T he single Campanula Media, and the double C. 
▼arigater. 

Cardinal Flower. — Lobelia Radicans. An annual creeping glabrous plant 
a native of China. Flowers of a pink colour. In gardens it spreads over he soil, 
rooting at every branch, and is well adapted for borders to parterres. 
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Catch Fly. Lychnis Vicaria. — This is a pretty light pink flower, named 
from Lychnos a lamp ; with a small fine -celled capsule : blossoms after the rains. 

Propagation. — By seed, which should be gathered before the capsules become 
quite dry. It thrives well in a light soil — may be sown during or after the rains. 

Cereus Triangularis. — See Strawberry Pear, or Torch Thistle. 

„ Truncatus. — A small, but very beautiful, plant, flowering during 

the cold season ; of a red or rose color. 

Clove Pink.— S ee Carnation. 

Clitoria Tern ate a. — There are several varieties. The most common is 
the blue and white. They blossom all the year round, and being a shrubby twin- 
ing plant, are well suited for covering trellis work. It is of easy growth, and 
the flowers are used sometimes for coloring boiled rice. 

Propagation and Culture. — By seed, and in any soil. 

Clarkia Pulchella. — Several varieties 

Clematis, or Traveller’s Jot. — G rows wild; flowers after the rains. 

Clintonia Elegans and Pulchella. 

Cleome, Great Flowered. — This is common in most gardens. The flowers 
are whitish, on an erect stem — several varieties. 

Chrysanthemum Indicum. Christmas Flower. Gool Dovodee. — 
Common in England: name from Chrysos, gold, and Anthos, flower. There are se« 
veral varieties — common in all gardens. They commence flowering generally in 
November, and continue for several months. The colors are mostly yellow, orange, 
and a purplish color mixed with white. 

Propagation. — By seed, roots, and suckers, and grow well in any tolerably 
good soil. 

Cock’s Comb. Amaranthus Vulgaris. — Cultivated in all gardens for the 
sake of its crested large flowers, which are both deep red and yellow. 

Propagation. — By seed. 

Culture. — Any soil will answer that is mixed with a proportionate quantity 
of manure. As the plant grows to two or three feet high, and is very showy, it 
should be placed out in borders. Watering every second or third day will suffice. 

Columbine. Aquilegia Sylvestris. — A dark purple flower, erect stem 
from two to three feet high : grown from seed. 

Convolvulus. Bind Weed. — Named from Convolvo, to bind or entwine. 
This is a beautiful bell-shaped flower of every variety of color — dark blue, white, 
yellow, purple and red, buff, &o. It grows very fast, and is, during the time it 
lasts, well adapted for covering trellis work, and forming a soreen. The flowers 
are in their highest beauty early of a morning, and are so delicate that they 
wither as soon as touched or picked. 

Propagation. — By seed, and will grow in any soil. 

Coreopsis Tinctoria. — There are several varieties of this elegant flower. 
The leaves have a strong scent of fennel. The colour of the flower is a deep orange 
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yellow striped with red. The seed may be sown at the commencement of the rains, or 
at any time after. It requires no particular care beyond other border flowers. 

Cowslip. Primula Vebis — Not known to blossom : a small yellow flower 
on a tall upright stem. 

Crown Imperial. Fritillari a.— There are three species which are con- 
sidered florist flowers ; of these species there are several varieties. The Persian 
Fritillary has a long round root — stem three or four feet high, with dark purple 
flowers forming a pyramid. 

Cyprus Vine. — Crimson Quamoclit. Flowers in the cold weather, of a most 
beautiful bright crimson colour ; tube long, slender ; in gardens pretty common. 

Daffodil. — Narcissus — pseudo-narcissus. Flowers yellow. 

Dahlia or Georgina. — This flower is a native of Mexico, and there grows 
in a sandy soil. It was first introduced into England in the year 1789, and into 
India about 20 years ago. It is now very common in all parts, and, from its great 
diversity of color, is generally cultivated with much care, especially by Europeans. 
The leading varieties of the fertile rayed are — purple, rose, pale white, yellow, 
yellow and orange, pale yellow, light blue, dark red, &c. Flowers single. 

Of the barren rayed species, there are the scarlet, bright scarlet, orange, 
saffron and yellow flowered, single, semi-double, and double, with several sub- 
varieties. 

Propagation. — By dividing the roots and cuttings for ordinary purposes, and 
by seed for new varieties. If the tubers are cut, be careful to preserve an eye in 
the part, otherwise it will throw out root fibres but no shoots. If seed is to be 
preserved, remove all the tubers carefully, so that the nourishment may be given 
to the flower ; and if to produce tubers for the following season, remove the 
flowers when early in bud, after having ascertained the color. The finest double 
species are grown in this manner, though you may occasionally get a double 
flower from seed. The method by which favorite sorts may be encreased is as 
follows. The old tubers are to be placed in a large flower pot of good leaf mould 
and old manure, leaving the crowns only exposed. The shoots which quickly rise 
from the tubers are cut or clipped off when about two or three inches in length, and 
put into fresh pots, or in a bed, where they must be carefully watered, and shaded 
until they have struck and taken root, when they will grow vigorously. Tuber# 
that have no eyes near the crown should be rejected. 

If grown from seed, the plants should be removed when about four or six 
inches high, and if placed in the ground, a space of two feet at least between each 
plant allowed ; and as the plant arrives at maturity, it must be supported by strong 
sticks. When the stalk has become dry, the tubers may be removed and kept in a 
room, either upon sand or pounded charcoal. The plants should have all the lower 
straggling branches removed with a sharp knife, and so trained that, when in 
blossom, the flowers may appear to the greatest advantage. 

Soil. — Should be a light rich loam, mixed with sand. The tubers may be left 
in the ground, but it is not safe to do so, rats and other vermin being destructive 
to them. 
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Daisy. Bellis Perennis.— Not grown ; but a flower which blossoms about 
Christmas, and bears the name commonly. Is a species of Chrysanthemum. 

Damask Rose. Rosa Damascena. — This dark-colored petal rose is very 
common, and is called by some the “ Macartney,” who, it is said, introduced it from 
the Isle of France. 

Propagation . — By cuttings and layers : grows in any soil. 

Dandelion, Scarlet Colored. Leonotis Leontjris. — A beautiful small 
scarlet flower, native of the Cape, and now common in all gardens; blossoms 
throughout the year, and is very difficult to get rid of when once sown : any soil 
seems to suit it. 

Di anthus B arb atus, or Fbinged Pink. — This is of a crimson color, and 
may be grown by slips, and blossoms at all seasons. 

Soil. — A good loamy vegetable soil is all that is requisite. 

Evening Primrose. (Enothera Mutabilis.— 1 This is a very pretty 
single petalled white flower, blossoming only in the evening ; and towards morning 
turns to a pink, when it closes and withers. A fresh succession of flowers conti- 
nues for many weeks, even during the hot season. 

Propagation. — By seed, either in pots or beds. The seed may be sown in the 
rains — soil should be rich. 

Escholtzia Crocea. — This is a very beautiful little flower, of a deep yellow 
orange colour, very delicate. It blossoms only in the cold weather, and requires 
care in transplanting : — not more than one plant in a pot, which should be deep — 
the root being long, and tapering : grown from seed. 

Fig Marygold. — See Marygold. 

Flag, Sweet. Acorus Calamus — Hind. Butch. — Common in the muddy 
banks of rivers in England — name from A, without : and corion, the pupil of the 
eye. This is a common plant in many gardens. The flowers are small. The root 
has a strong aromatic smell — is used for medicinal purposes, and when dried and 
scattered about, no insect will go near it. 

Flame of the Forest, — See Ixora. 

Fraxinella. — Red and white. 

Fox Glove. — This is a small plant, so called from the resemblance the 
flowers bear to the finger of a glove. An active medicine is obtained from the 
leaves. Very rare. 

Geranium, or Crane’s Bill. Pelargonium, or Stork’s Bill. Erodium, 
or Heron’s Bill. — So named from Geranos, a Crane. They are mostly all from 
the Cape of Good Hope. Most of the flowers are devoid of odour, and those 
which are particularly so are the most beautiful, whereas those again whose petals 
are the least showy, diffuse towards the evening and during the night a most 
powerful perfume ; this is particularly the case with such as have white pe- 
tals spotted with red. The almost innumerable varieties now produced in England 
have originated by hybridization, and to enumerate them all here is unnecessary. 

“ The flowers of all the kinds are borne in umbels on a peduncle, which in the 
itemless kinds arises from the centre of the source of the leaves, and in the shrub- 
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by kind* from the axil of almost each of the upper leaves. The number of the 
flowers borne in an umbel is various in different kinds, and greatest in those of 
the horse-leafed group.” The commonest sorts cultivated in gardens are the deep 
scarlet, light pink, and ivy-leafed. The latter has a strong perfume, and scents 
the fingers if only slightly touched. 

Propagation. — The ordinary mode is by cuttings and seed. Almost all the 
varieties produce seed, which will immediately grow if sown, and should be trans- 
planted as soon as two or three perfect leaves are formed. The cuttings grow 
most readily, and should be taken off at the joints when the wood is assuming a 
brown appearance, and beginning to ripen. The fibrous-rooted herbaceous sorts 
may be multiplied by dividing the roots. As all the species are rapid growers, 
they require pruning, and to be occasionally changed into fresh pots. 

Soil. — They require a light rich soil of loam and old well rotted stable 
manure, or else leaf mould and sand : the cuttings when put down must be 
removed for a time to a shady spot, and the earth kept continually moist. I must 
particularly caution against cutting the plants during the rains, as the whole plant 
suffers by the ends of the shoots decaying ; neither should they be exposed during 
the hot winds, especially the soft velvet-leafed varieties. 

Gilea, Blue Tricolor — This is a very delicate plant, and requires much 
care at first, when removing : the seed may be sown at the close of the rains in a 
basket or pot, and the young plants removed when about two or three inches high. 
They thrive best in pots with a light soil. 

Gilly Flower, or Wall Flower. CheiranthusCheiri.— Named from 
Chier, the hand, Anthos a flower. This flower derives its name from the circum - 
stance of its growing wild on old walls and ruins in England. It is of a light yel- 
low color, but, when cultivated in gardens, assumes a much richer and darker tint, 
mixed with brown. The double variety, of a yellow color, and striped with deep 
orange, is seldom known to blossom here. The name of Gilly Flower is also given 
to the stock and a species of pink carnation, these being the only flowers formerly 
cultivated by dames in their baronial castles. 

Propagation. — By seed, during and after the rains : space of a foot and a 
half must be allowed each plant if in beds, as it grows nearly two feet high. 

Globe Amaranth. Gomphrena Globosa. — See Amaranth. 

Gloriosa Superba. — Hind. Buchnag. — From Gloriosus, Magnificent. 
This beautiful lilly is a creeper, and blossoms at the commencement of the rains : 
it is found in the beds of ravines and edges of rivers. The flowers are of a white, 
yellow, and orange color, the petals long and fringed. It lasts about eight days, 
undergoing various changes during that time. The root is a strong poison. 

Globe Thistle, Echinops Echinatus. — Much like the common thistle ; 
with white flowers in globular spinous heads. 

Golden Flower. — See Chrysanthemum Indicum. 

Guilder Rose. Hydrangia Hortensis.— From Hyder, water, and 
aggion, a vessel — in allusion to some of the species growing in water, and the re- 
semblance the capsule bears to a cup. The flowers are of various shades of rose 
color. 

Propagation . — May be effected either by cuttings or layers. 
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Soil . — The soil most desired by the hydrangea is a black earth, mixed with 
well rotted leaf mould, and a small portion of sand. It requires moisture, and a 
supply of water should be freely given to it. 

Heart’s Ease, or Pansy, Viola-Tricolor. — Name doubtful. The flowers 
of this species of violet vary much in size, and only the large sorts are odorous. 
The colors, as its name indicates, are mixed, being deep purple, yellow, and blue. 
It is not by any means common in India, although very easily raised. 

Propagation . — By seed and cuttings. In England this flower has been 
brought to great perfection, and I believe from the latter mode of continual offsets 
— which may give it the odour it possesses. In this country I have not met with 
the scented flower, although it is to be found at the Neilgherry hills. The seed 
should be taken as soon as the capsules appear round and full — they will dry in 
the house, and the seed falls out. If left on the plant, they open of themselves, and 
fresh plants spring up. 

Soil . — A light loamy vegetable soil. 

Heliotropiusi Indicum. — A shrubby plant with lilac-colored flowers. 

Heliotrope, White. Indicum Heliotropium. — Hind. Sureearee. 
Heliotropium Peruvianum, and H. American, — So named from Helios, the 
sun, and Trope, a twining. All these different species seem now pretty well accli- 
mated. The Indicum flowers at all seasons, and the American, which is of a dark 
orange mixed with yellow, also a pale blue or lilac, may be found in most gardens. 
The leaves have the scent of black currants. The English Heliotrope grows 
equally well by cuttings, and has the scent of a cherry pie. 

Propagation . — By layers and cuttings. 

Culture . — A tolerable good soil, with occasional watering, is all that is required 
— the bush must be pruned occasionally. 


Hibiscus 

Speciosus, 

Superb 

Hibiscus. 

» 

Palustris, 

Marshy 

do. 

j} 

Vitifolius, 

Vine Leaved 

do. 


Furcatus, 

Fork Calyxed 

do. 


Surattensis, 

Prickly Stalked 

do. 


Trionum, 

Bladder Kitmia 

do. 


HollyHock. Althea Rosea. Rind. Kh^ra.— Common in all gardens — 
name from Altho, to cure. This plant is of the Mallow tribe, and highly ornamen- 
tal • it will with little care blossom throughout the whole year. The double 
flowered varieties are most esteemed : the colors are as numerous as the Dahlia. 
As they grow in a good soil to the height of ten feet, they are best adapted for 
shutting out blank walls, or to be placed in the hinder borders of a walk. 

Propagation . — By seed and cuttings, either from the flower stalks or root 
shoots. Almost any soil will do for this plant, neither does it seem to require much 
water. The lower branches should be neatly trimmed off, and the plants supported - 
when large with strong sticks : two feet is the least space to be allowed for a plant. 

Honey Suckle, or Woodbine. Lonicera Periclymineum. Lonicera 
Sempervirens, or Trumpet Honey Suckle. Lonicera Chinensis.— Lo- 
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nicera, named after Adam Loniceir, a German botanist. Common all over Eng- 
land. Grows in hedges, thickets, and clefts of rocks ; flower yellow, or white with 
deep red streaks, and remarkable for its odour. 

Lonicera Sempervirens, a native of North America, with flowers, scarlet out- 
side and yellowish white within — very useful in covering walls : the scent at night 
is unpleasant to some persons, being sickly. Lonicera Chinensis is common in some 
gardens of the Deccan. 

Propagation . — By slips and layers. Soil, any good garden soil. 

Hyacinth. — Hyaointhus Orientalis. Nat. SumbuL 

Hydrangia. — See Guilder Rose. 

Ice Plant. Mesembry Anthemum Crystallinum.— Name from 
Mesembria, Midday, the time at which the flowers are said to expand ; but in 
India this is not the case — the flowers are continually open : color of a greyish 
brown, and star-shaped. The leaves are covered with a concrete gummy substance, 
having an icy appearance. It blossoms generally after the rains. 

Propagation. — By seed, which may be saved in great abundance, and should 
not be sown until after the rains. It is very delicate at first, but when planted out, 
and if shaded and protected, will thrive well. They grow best singly in pots. 

Soil — Should be light, and moderately mixed with old manure. 

Indian Pink. Dianthus Chinensis. — Common in all gardens — of various 
colors, and some mixed — they flower all the year round, and give seed immediately 
as it fades, and which will spring up again if sown. The double flowered varieties 
are much esteemed : the colors are white, red, crimson, red and white. 

Ipomea. Bind weed. — So called in allusion to the habit of the plant. — See 
* Convolvulaceaa. 

Iris Persica, Flower de Luce, Yellow— I : Chinensis or Indica, 

Pale Blue I : Tigridia, Spotted — I : Pavonia, spotted or tiger — I ; 

Northiana, a deep red — Florentina.— Iris, named after the rainbow. All 
these species of Flag are very beautiful, and flower generally after the rains, and 
during the cold season. 

Propagation. — By dividing the root. 

Soil, Any good garden soil, and moist shady situation. 

Ixora Coccinea. Flame of the Forest. — A pretty shrub with scarlet 
flowers, found in many gardens, but brought from the jungles — common. 

Ixora Bandhuca, or Jungle Geranium. Hind. Buckolee. — A 
spreading shrub, smaller than the Coccinea, but equally common : in flower almost 
during the whole year — of a pale crimson color : there is also a white variety : 
blossoms during the rains. 

Ixia Chinensis and Gladioli. — A native from the Cape, of which there 
are several genera, and is common in most gardens : it thrives well in a good soil, 
and requires no particular attention. 

Propagation.— By offsets. 
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Jacobia.— Double Red. Senecio Rosea. 

„ Doable White. „ Alba. 

Jasmine, White and Yellow. — Both species are common everywhere: 
the white is the highest scented, and nsed in garlands by the natives. 

Jasaminum Odoratissimum. — The yellow Jasmine : an elegant shrnb, 
with small shining leaves, flowers bearing a slightly sweet scent — a native of 
Madeira, and introduced. 

Jasmine Officinale. — Common white, with a much more powerful scent : 
nsed generally for covering trellis work by Europeans. The natives grow it in 
bushes, and use the flowers at most of their festivals. 

Propagation . — By layers : the plant does not require any particular care, fur- 
ther than watering. 

Jasmine Grandiflorum. Hind. Chumbalee, or Iatee Iai. — This spe- 
cies is very much prized by the natives : the large white flowers having a most 
powerful scent, and being in blossom throughout the year, are nsed as garlands 
on all festive occasions. 

Propagated and grown as the former. 

Jalap Plant. Mirabilis Jalapfa. Hind, Gool Bajee or Abbas. — 
This plant is very common, and known as the Marvel of Peru : common. The 
flowers are of various colors, red, white, and yellow, also variegated red and 
white, yellow and white. The root when dried is prepared for medicinal nse. It 
becomes in a short time quite a weed in the garden. 

v Propagation. — By seed, and in any soil. 

Kaulfussia Amelloides, or Kite Flower. — This plant is a native of 
the Cape, bears a very pretty bine flower during the cold season, and thrives 
in any good garden soil. 

Lark Spur. Delphinum Ajacis. — This is grown very common in flower 
gardens by the natives after the rains — color a deep blue on a spiral stem : the 
flower has a resemblance to the Dolphin, and takes its name from it. There are 
several other species : the natives are in the habit of growing it under peach and 
orange trees for the purpose of keeping down weeds. 

Propagation — By seed, and generally grown in beds ; the spaoe allowed six 
inches between each plant, and when in flower has a pretty appearance. A good 
garden soil is all that is requisite. 

Lavender. Lavandula. — This plant never blossoms in the Deccan, as 
far as I can discover, but grows to great perfection on the Neilgherry hills. The 
bush here has a strong aromatic scent, but seldom survives more than two years. 

Propagation. — By cuttings and layers, in a good rioh soil — it grows best 
in pots. 

Lead Wort. — See Plumbago. 

Lilly. Lillium. — Of these beautiful flowers there are innumerable species 
introduced from all parts. The white, orange, red, pink, Turk’s cap, &c. They may 
be grown in pots, but are much more adapted for borders. 

Propagation . — By offsets, bulbs, or when done flowering. Any good soil suits 
the plant. 
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Lobelia Simplex. — This is a very pretty border flower — color bine : intro- 
duced from the Cape. 

Propagation . — By seed. 

Lobelia Splendens — L. Pykamidalis, Purple Color. — This is a 
beautiful scarlet flower, and found in many gardens ; it blossoms during the rains : 
there are several varieties. 

Propagation. — By offsets and seeds. 

Soil. — Should be light, and formed of old decayed leaves, &c., continually 
kept moist. 

Lotus. — See Water Lilly. 

Love Lies Bleeding. — See Amaranthus. 

Lupin — Lupinus. — These flowers blossom during the latter end of the cold 
season, and should never be sown until the rains are over. Some of the species are 
very delicate, but the small blue, white lupin, rose lupin, and Egyptian, flower 
freely. Some of the species are very common in Egypt, and grown for food, the 
seed being ground into flour. 

Propagation . — By seed, and should be sown in pots ; and if in beds, about 
one foot apart. 

Lychnis. — There are three sorts — scarlet, white, and fulgens. The first is an 
extremely showy flower, and ornamental either in a border or pot. It seldom ex- 
ceeds eighteen inches in height, and after flowering, if cut down, will shoot out and 
blossom again. The seed should be sown either in or after the rains, — moderate 
care is all that is necessary. 

Mallow. — An annual erect-growing plant, with deep purple flowers : com- 
mon in gardens. 

Mallow Tree. — Lavatera Arborea. Introduced from Europe. 

Marsh Mallow. Althea. — Hind. Jungly Kapas. — This plant grows 
wild, bearing a dark yellow flower. The leaves and roots are used for Medicinal 
purposes. 

Marvel of Peru. — See Jalap. 

Mary Gold. Calendula Officinalis. — Common in every garden. Is 
of a deep yellow color, and requires no description. Will grow from seed at all 
seasons. There are many varieties, such as the African, &c. 

Mignionette. Reseda Odorata. — This sweet-scented little plant may be 
cultivated throughout the year, only requiring moderate care in watering ; and 
when the blossoms have passed their maturity, cut down the shoots, when fresh 
ones will spring up. If you require the seed, observe, as soon as the capsules are 
full, to pick off the branches and let them dry ; otherwise if let remain on the plant, 
they drop out and are lost. 

Propagation . — By seed, either in pots or beds; each plant should be about 
from fonr to five inches apart. 

Monkey Flower. 

Monk’s Hood. — A coni turn. 

Moon Flower. Chrysanthimum Indicum.— Rind. Gool Davodee. 
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— The Christmas Flower is common all over the Deccan. There are several varie- 
ties — yellow, purple, bine, and white : they form rather a pretty edging to a 
border. 

Propagation . — By seed and offsets. 

Narcissus Orient alis. Hind. Narjis. — This plant is very easily culti- 
vated in the same sort of soil as for other bulbs ; it bears a yellow dower after the 
rains. 

Propagation. — By dividing the tubers, and is best cultivated in pots. 

Nasturtium Trop^olum. Majus and Minus. — This flower is very com- 
mon — the colors are yellow, light yellow, and deep orange ; and as the plant is a 
creeper, it is well adapted for trellis work. The leaves are eaten with sallad, 
and the seed when green sometimes pickled. 

Propagation. — By slips, and seed, in any good soil. 

Night Blowing Ceres. Cereus Grandifloris. — This is a climbing plant 
— stems rooting — five or six angled — a native of the West Indies. The flowers 
are showy and sweet-scented. 

Propagation. — By cuttings and layers. 

Ntmphea Stellata. — This plant is common in ponds and tanks. The 
flowers are blue. 

Nymthea Rubra. Hind . Kummul. — Red flowering lotus. In tanks, 
flowers about the close of the rains — of a dark crimson color. 

Ntmphea Pubescens. Hind . Koee Kummul. — A variety of the last, 
bears a white flower. 

Nymphea Esculent a. — T his species has a tuberous root, which is eaten 
and held in esteem by the Natives. 

Oxalis Sensitiva. — A small annual, almost stemless plant ; common on 
pasture- grounds during the rains. 

Oxalis Corniculata. — In gardens and pasture-grounds during the rains. It 
bears a considerable resemblance to the English Wood Sorell. 

Pansy, or Viola Tricolor. — See Heart’s Ease. 

Passion Flower. Passiflora Laurifolia. — There are several species 
of this plant (the most common is the one here described : it is known from its dark 
shining leaves — bears flowers twice in the year ) So named from the supposed 
resemblance between the flowers and a crown of thorns. There are several wild 
varieties — one bears a large fruit the size and color of an orange. In New South 
Wales, one species bears a fruit commonly eaten with sugar and wine. 

Propagation. — By layers. 

Peas, Everlasting. 

Per sic aria, Dwarf. Polygonum. 

Persicaria, Red. „ Orientale. 

Persicaria, White. „ Albus. 

Pheasant’s Eye. Amabanthus Caudatus. — A small pink flower, annual. 
Common but ornamental. 

Propagation. — By seed. 
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Periwinkle — The pink and white varieties are common in India. 

Pimpernel. — Annual flowers of a rich deep blue with a crimson centre. 
Anthers slightly hairy, segments of the calyx oval shaped, adhering closely to the 
seed vessel. 

Pimpernel, Flax-leaved. — A small plant with a blue flower, introduced 
from Europe and grown from seed. 

Pink. — See Dianfchus. 

Plumbago — Lead Wort. White P. Zeylanica — Red P. Rosea — 
Blue P. Capensis. — The White Plumbago is common ; so are the other varieties. 

The red and blue blossom throughout the year; but the latter, which is the hand- 
somest of the whole, and introduced from the Cape, is by far the most esteemed. 

Propagation. — By layers. 

Poppy, Double. Papaveris Somniferum.— This species, which is almost 
always variegated, is sown only as a border flower, for its large and full handsome 
appearance. The scent is anything but agreeable. The seed should be sown 
where the plants are to remain, and six inches the least space allowed between 
each plant. They do not bear transplanting. The common single variety, from the 
capsule of which Opium is procured, is of various colours, and when sown in beds, 
has a very pleasing effect. The seed (kus kus) is usually used by natives in con- 
fectionery, having the taste of sweet almonds. 

Propagation. — By seed only. 

Poppy, Yellow. Argemon a Mexican a. —Common Yellow Thistle. The 
seeds yield an oil used for common purposes, and the fresh root bruised and applied * 
to the part stung by a scorpion affords relief. 

Primrose. Primula Vulgaris. — This plant I have never known to 
blossom in the Deccan. 

Prince’s Feather. Amaranthus Tristis. — This species of Amaranth is 
very common, and found in all the gardens. It is of a dark red color. 

Quaking Grass. — Grown from seed only. 

Red (Enothera. — The evening primrose. 

Rocket. Delphinum Ajacis. — A species of Larkspur with pink flowers. 

D. Neapolitanum, with variegated blossom. D. Ochroleucrum, white flowers. D. 
Grandiflorum, with deep blue flowers. 

Rose Campion. 

Rose, White and Red Persian, R. China, R. Damascus, R. Damas- 
cena, R. Bramble Flowered, R. Multiflora, R. White Flowered, R. 
Glandulifera, R. Edwards. — This favorite plant, bearing such a variety of 
colored flowers— from the deep red to the pale yellow and white, with all their 
intermediate shades — needs little description here, further than to point out the 
easiest mode of propagation, which is by layers at almost all seasons, or by cuttings 
at the commencement of the rains. The Persian varieties require to have their 
roots opened, and the plants cut during the early part of the cold season, after 
which they must be watered well every second or third day. The roots most 
then be covered up with manure, when they will throw out flowers, which are 
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generally used for rose water. The Rose Edwards, which blossoms all the year 
round, requires pruning about a month after it ceases to blossom, and should be 
allowed to rest a short time without watering, when a fresh supply of water and 
manure round the roots will cause it to bear flowering shoots immediately. This 
rose and the Egyptian are amongst the few that give seed — hips being perfectly 
formed on both. 

Russalis. Sundew. — This plant bears a deep scarlet trumpet-shaped flower, 
hanging in long axillary peduncles down the stalk : it blossoms during the greater 
part of the year, and is highly ornamental, growing luxuriantly in a rich soil. It is 
propagated by layers or cuttings. 

Scabius. — Grown from seed like other border flowers. 

Scarlet Collomea. 

Sun Flower. Helianthus Annuus. — Hind. Soruj Mukhee. — This 
flower is common all over India ; some growing to a very largo size, whilst others 
again are small, with flowers springing from the axilla of each leaf. The blue Sun- 
flower has only the seeds of a dark color; many persons have been deceived by the 
name, supposing the color to be blue. 

Sun Dew. — S ee Russalis. 

Sensitive Plant. Mimosa Sensitiva. — Common everywhere. It creeps 
along the ground, bears a small pink flower, and the moment the leaves are touched, 
close on each other immediately. 

Shot, Red. j R d and w ] lite F]ag . 

Shot, White./ & 

Slipper Wort. — This plant grows from two to three feet high, and is 
adapted for a border flower. 

Snap Dragon. Antherhinum Majus, and Orontium. — Scarce, and only 
grown from seed ; flowers yellow and white : blossoms during the cold season, 
and requires good garden soil. 

Southern Wood. Artemesia Paniculata. — Common in all gardens : 
grows easily from cuttings, and if left for any length of time, the branches droop 
and take root immediately. It has a very strong aromatic scent, and is generally 
called Old Man in England. 

Speed Well. Veronica Officinalis. — A single blue flower, found in 
most gardens. 

Star Wort. — See Aster. 

Starry Marygold.— See Marygold. 

Stock, Ten Weeks. Mathiola Annua — So named from flowering in 
about ten weeks after being sown. The colors are various — dark purple, white, 
red, carmine, &c. The double flowering Stock is rare, though out of a number of 
plants you may succeed in obtaining one or two. The Stock has been so much 
improved from cultivation, that various names are now assigned to it where the 
finest flowers or a variety has been produced— such as the Brompton Stock, the 
Virginia Stock, &c. This flower was formerly called the Castle Gilly-flower. 

Strawberry Pear, or Triangular Torch Thistle. Cereus Trian- 
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gularis. — A creeping plant, with triangular stems, sending forth roots, and 
adheres to walls or any other support. It bears a very large showy yellowish 
white flower, which only opens during the night. There is another variety of a 
deep red-colored flower. 

Propagation . — By slips and layers. 

Strawberry Spinage. 

Stramonium. Thorn Apple. — This is a common plant, growing in most 
parts of India. There are several species, the black and white. It possesses strong 
narcotic properties. It is in flower and fruit all the year. 

Sweet Sultan. Centaurea Moschata. — Rind . Shah Pusund.— This 
is a fragrant and delicate light blue flower, and is one of the most beautiful of the 
Gentaureas. It blossoms during and after the rains, and may be grown either in 
beds or pots. 

Sweet Brier, Eglantine. Rosa Rubiginosa. Hind. Gul Nusreen. — 
This species of Rose, which was once scarce in the Deccan, is now to be found 
almost in every garden. I have seen it blossom. The general mode of propaga- 
tion is by layers, but a much quicker and Burer method is by budding it on the 
stalk of a rose* 


Sweet William. Dianthus Barbatus. Hind. Kurunphool. — This, 
like all the other varieties of Pink, may be cultivated in the same manner. Seed 
should be sown in the rains, and the plants removed into pots or beds. The 
variegated, when the blossoms are full, is the handsomest. 


Salvia. — There are several varieties : the Salvia Coccinea, of a beautiful scar- 
let colour, also the blue. Introduced from the Cape; grows in good garden-soil ; cul- 
tivated from seed. 

Sweet Pea. Lathyrus Odoratus — The seed should be sown after the 
rains — at the commencement of the cold season, in pots. It is very seldom that they 
blossom well. 

Safflower. Carthamus Tinctoria. Hind. Koosoom. — This yellow- 
bearing flower is only cultivated for its dye, and for an oil obtained from the seeds : 
sown in the rains. 


SCABIOSA ALPINA, 
Stellata, 
ATROrURrURA. 
Species. 

during the hot weather 


» 

)> 




This is a beautiful dark purple and white spotted 
flower, with the scent of honey. The different 
species may be cultivated during the rains or 
cold season, and with care it will blossom even 
requires a good soil, and watering daily. 


Tassel Flower. — Herbaceous plant, with thick fleshy leaves like those of 
the English house leek ; flowers greenish white. In gardens common. 

Traveller’s Joy. — Scandent perennial ; flowers white, after the rains, with a 
rich perfume. The hedges where these plants grow, from the feathery tails of 
the seeds, have the appearance of being covered with hoar-frost. 

Trumpet Flower. Bignonia Indica. — This tree flowers in the rains, 
and is of a dark purple color ; flowers thick and fleshy ; and bears a large pod more 
than two feet long and three inches broad. 

Tube Rose. Poliantuus Tuberosa. Hind. Gul-i-Shubboo, or Night- 
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Scented Rose. — This bears flowers almost at all seasons, but if not watered in 
the hot weather will spring up at the commencement of the rains. The doable 
Tube Rose is the most esteemed. The perfume towards night is overpowering 
and sickly. 

Tulip Tree. Liriodendron Grandiflora. Hind. Doole Chumpa. — 
This tree bears a large flower, and blossoms generally in the rains. It is highly 
ornamental, and adapted for a shrubbery, plantation, or lining a road. 

Venus’ Looking Glass. — An annual lilac coloured flower, grown from seed ; 
the same as the rest of the Campanulacem — alternate, linear, lanceolate leaves, and 
small terminal, corymbiform flowers, of a bluish white. 

Verbena. Verbena Officinalis.— Common. It is well known for its 
strong aromatic lemon scent. It grows from cuttings or layers, and no doubt would 
also from seed, as it blossoms freely. 

Veronica. Variegated Blue. — A common pretty shrub. 

Valerian. Centranthus Ruber. Hind. Jal Lukree.— This is an annual, 
and found in many gardens. It grows wild in some parts of the upper provinces of 
Bengal. 

Violet. Viola Odor at a. — Grows now very common, but best in pots, 
moderately shaded under a wall, the morning sun being sufficient. The plants 
must be protected from the hot winds, and divided out into small bunches when 
transplanted. 

Verbesina Sativa. Hind. Ramtili. — Cultivated in fields, for the oil it 
affords : looks very pretty when in flower. 

Wall Flower. — See Gilly Flower. 

Water Lilly. Nelumbium Speciosum. — The sacred bean of India ; 
adopted as the symbol of fertility. In tanks throughout the Concan. Flowers, of 
various lively hues, of rose color, and more beautiful even than those of the 
beautiful Nymphea rubra, appe ar about the beginning of the rains. 

Wax Flower. — See Tabranamontana Coronaria. 

Wax Plant. — This plant is well adapted for covering trellis work ; it grows 
in gardens or pots: the flowers are of a whitish pink coloar, resembling wax. 

Zinia. — Elegans, Alba, Crocea, &c. &c., and various others, may 
be all sown at the commencement of the rains, either separately or in beds. 
The flowers are pretty and ornamental, and require very little care : the seed, if 
jt falls, springs up immediately, and from its profuseness, almost becomes a weed. 
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TREES, SHRUBS, AND PLANTS. 

ARRANGED IN THEIR NATURAL ORDER AGREEABLY TO DE CANDOLE. 


Order Dilleniacejl 

Dillenia Speciosa : Native Moota Kurmal. — A large tree ; flowers white and 
yellow, nine inches in diameter; fruit size of a cocoanut. The 
thick fleshy leaflets of the calyx have an agreeable acid taste, 
and are eaten by the natives. 

Delima Sarmentosa. — A shrub ; small white flowers in panicles. 

Michelia Rheedii. — Peela chumpa, or golden flowered chumpa. 

Order AnonacejE. 

Anon® Squamosa. — Vide Custard Apple. 

„ Reticulata.— „ Bullock’s Heart. 

„ Muricata. — „ Sour Sop. 

„ Cherimolia. — „ „ A soft-fruited Custard Apple, native of Peru. 

Uvaria Odorata. — Sweet scented Uvaria. 

„ Tomentosa. — A tree, the fruit of which is about the size of a Nutmeg ; 

flowers of purple colour, and hang in clusters. 

Order Capparidace;E. 

Crat®va Tapia : Native Varvunna. — A middle sized tree, bearing showy 
greenish- white flowers ; generally found near tombs and temples. 

Order Flacourtianbje. 

Flacourtia Sapida. — Vide Panowla Plum. 

Order Bixine^. 

Bixa Orellana : Native Amotto. — A tall shruby plant with large heart-shaped 
soft velvet leaves on long footstalks ; flowers large in loose ter- 
minal capsules of a pale peach colour. The capsule prickly. 
The red pulp which covers the seed is used as a dye, the bark for 
cordage, the seed for colouring butter by the natives. 

Order Malvaceae. 

Hibiscus Mutabilis. — The changeable Rose. A large shrub bearing white 
flowers iu the morning, and changing to red in the course of 
the day : easily propagated by cuttings. 

., Rosa Sinensis. — The Shoe flower. A large shrub with several varie- 
ties of single and double flowers of various colours, 

„ Tiliaceus. — Lime tree leaved ditto. 

„ Phoeniceus. — Purple ditto. 

„ Lampas. — Three pointed ditto. 

„ Populneus. — Toplar leaved ditto. 
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Hibiscus Tiliaoeus. — Species. — Double orange. 

„ — White. 

„ — Lead colour. 

„ — Small pink. 

Sida Acuta. — A shrubby plant with lanceolate leaves and yellow axillary 
flowers. 

Gossypium Religiosum. — A shrub differing in habit from the common cotton 
plant. 

„ Album — Cotton plant. 

„ Nigrum. — This is an ornamental shrub ; bears a dark red flower, 

and is generally cultivated in gardens. From the staple of the 
wool being short, it is not of much value. 

„ Yaupellii. — A shrub eight or ten feet high : grows in Guzerat, and 
described by Mr Vaupell as being quite distinct from the other 
species. 

Order Bombace.®. 

Adansonia Digitata. Bhaobob or Monkey Bread Tree. — A large tree with an 
immense trunk close to the ground : deciduous at the close of the 
cold season. The fruit is of a large size and used by the fishermen 
on the coast as floats for their nets. In Africa trees have been 
found the trunks of which have measured thirty feet in diame- 
ter at the base. They generally grow of a corn shape. The natives 
it is said embalm their dead by scooping out a hollow in the 
tree and placing the body erect inside. 

Bombax Malabaricnm. Native Sanr. — A large tree, trunk armed with prickles, 
deciduous in the cold season ; flowers in February and March, 
of a large bright red colour and vase shaped, which in the 
morning contains a limpid sweet fluid, and is drank by the 
natives ; the wood is white, soft, and of little use. 

„ Ceiba. — This is a large tree, which in South America and the West 

Indies is used for canoes. 

Oriodendron Anfractuosum. — This is a large erect- growing tree with hori- 
zontal branches ; bark of a light green and smooth ; deciduous 
in the cold season ; flowers drooping, of a dingey white ; capsule 
size and shape of a goose’s egg. The cotton is very silky, and 
chiefly used for pillows and such purposes : it grows wild in 
many parts of India. 

Dnrio Zebinthinus. — This is a large tree — the durien of the Malays, and is 
found mostly in the islands of the Indian archipelago : the fruit 
has a very strong foetid scent, and is not at first relished by 
Europeans. 

Order Byttneriace^e— Tries 1st. 

Sterculia Fcetida. Jungly Badam. — Poon tree ; grows to a very large size, with 
digitate leaves ; deciduous in the cold weather. Flowers in 
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March and April, of a dull crimson colour, and of an offensive 
odour : the ^eeds are roasted and eaten* 

Sterculia Guttata. Native Goldar. — A large erect tree ; leaves long petioled, 
villous underneath ; flowers in simple terminal racimes, pubes- 
cent on both sides, outer and inner of a pale yellow colour, 
marked with purple spots ; deciduous. Carpels the size of a 
large apple, three or more growing together, of a reddish 
colour ; seeds size of a chesnut, roasted and eaten by the natives. 

„ Colorata. Native Bhaee Koee. — A large tree with palmated five-lobed 
leaves; deciduous in the cold season ; flowers in March and April ; 
carpels of a bright red, somewhat resembling a broad pod of a 
pea opened with the peas adhering, and when covered with 
them gives the tree a strange appearance. 

„ Urens Kavalee. — A large tree ; leaves round, cordate and five-lobed ; de- 
ciduous in the cold weather ; flowers in February and March, 
very small ; the carpel is covered with rigid bristly hairs, which 
puncture like the mucuna prurieus. The bark of the trunk is 
white, and gives the tree a dead appearance. 

„ Yillosa. — A large tree ; leaves palmated, five or seven-lobed. 

Heritiera Macrophylla — A small tree, with alternate entire leaves, and 
flowers in axillary panicles. 

Byttneriace®— Tribe 2nd. 

Guazama Tomentosa. — Rather a common tree, with small yellow axillary 
and terminal flowers, capsule woody, tubercled, about the size of 
a small plum. 

Theobroma Cacao. — Chocolate tree. Native of South America and the 
Straits. Hort. Society’s Garden. 

Abroma Augusta.- — A shrub with soft velvetty branches ; flowers in the rains, 
of a dark purple colour ; capsule five-angled. 

Kleinhovia Hospita. — A tree with alternate broad cordate leaves and small 
pink flowers in terminal panicles; capsule pear shape and inflated. 

Hermanniace® — Tribe 4th. 

Reidleia Tilaefolia. Native Mathooree. — A small tree ; the young leaves very 
soft and velvetty ; flowers small, rose coloured, in axillary and 
terminal corymbiform panicles, appear in November. 

Dombryace® — Tribe 5th. 

Pentapetes Phoenicea. — An erect- growing plant ; flowers axillary, large, of a 
beautiful bright red colour, appear during the rains. 

Dombeya Palmata. — A shrub ; leaves palmate, resembling the common castor 
oil plant ; flowers, in large terminal corymbs, rose coloured, ap- 
pear in September and October. 

„ Angulata. — A shrub ; leaves cordate, accuminate, and serrate ; old ones 
three or five-angled ; flowers in corymbs, of a pretty rose colour. 
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Dombeya Tomentosa. — A small tree with rose-coloured flowers, but smaller 
than the last two species. 

Astrapaia Wallichii. — A shrub ; leaves angularly lobed, very soft to the 
touch ; flowers in large compact umbels, scarlet with yellow 
anthers, having rather an unpleasant scent. 

ORDER TlLIACEiE. 
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Grewia Hirsuta — A shrub ; fruit hairy, common in the jungles. 

Asiatica. — Vide Falsa. 

Tilliafolia. — A small tree ; common. 

Microcos. — A large shrub ; flowers in May and June ; wild. The fruit 
eaten by the natives. 

Erinocarpus Nimmonii. Jungle Bendy. — A middle sized tree; flowers yellow 
in terminal panicles, appear in September and October. Fruit 
triangular, covered with bristles ; angles somewhat winged, has 
a pleasing scent. 

Order Dipterocarpe.®. 

Vateria Indica — A large tree, with flowers in terminal panicles; said to yield 
the resin called copal. 

Order Ternstromiace^:. 

Cochlospermum Gossypium. — A large tree, leaves lobed, deciduous ; flowers, 
terminal, large, bright yellow. .Appear in March and April, 
when the tree is destitute of leaves. 

„ Serratifolium — A tree resembling the gossypium, but with the lobes 
of the leaves serrated. 

Order Olacinejs. 

Balanites ASgyptiaca. Nat Hingenbet. — A small thorny tree with alternate 
bifoliate leaves and greenish white flowers ; fruit about the size 
of an egg, covered with a smooth dry cortex ; flourishes on 
black soil. 

Order Elaeocarp^e. 

Elaeocarpus Oblongus. Kbasson — A handsome tree, foliage tinged with red. 

,, Ganitrus. — The nuts are worn as necklaces by Brahmins and faqueers. 

Order Aurantiace*:. 

Citrus Aurantium — Orange. 

Mouopbylla — Wild. 

Trifolia — China, about the size of a marble. 

Medica.- — Citron. This fruit grows to a large size, the outer rind very 
rough and full of excrescences, and when ripe of a deep yellow 
colour and fragrant ; used to form a preserve, and the juice is 
made into lemonade. Propagated by cuttings, layers, or seed. 
Limonum. — Lemcn or lime. 

Decumaria — Shaddock or pumblenose. 

Limonia Pentaphylla. Native Ash Shoora. — The five-leaved limonia. 

Acidissima. — A shrub with pinnate leaves, and winged petioles ; fruit 
small, size of a pea ; an article of commerce, used as a tonic. 
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Bergera Kooenigii. Native Carry P&k. — Koedia Neem : a tree with pinnate 
leaves ; flowers in February and March ; fruit deep purple colour 
and strong scented ; the leaves are used in curries, &o. 

Murraya Exotica. Native Koontie. — An ornamental shrub with white flowers, 
very fragrant. 

„ Panionlata. — A small tree with pinnate leaves ; flowers white and 

fragrant, appear in December and January ; fruit reddish. 

iEgle Marmelos. Native Bale. — The Bengal Quince ; a thorny tree ; fruit yellow 
with a very hard rind ; astringent ; used in dyeing yellow, 

Aglaise Odorata. — A shrub with ternate and pinnate leaves, and very small 
yellow flowers in axillary racimes. 

Obdeb Guttifeb^. 

Garcinea Purpurea. Native Kokum« — A very elegant tree, of a conical form, 
branches drooping, leaves dark green ; fruit round and smooth, 
size of a crab apple, when ripe of a purple colour throughout ; 
the fruit is eaten and made into syrup. 

Mangostana. — Vide Mangosteen. 

„ Gambogia. — A very large tree ; fruit furrowed ; grows in the Deccan. 

Mesua Ferrea. Naj Cbumpa. — A tree much cultivated for its elegant blos- 
soms with silver petals and anthers like gold ; they are highly 
prized by the natives ; their perfume partakes of the rose and 
violet 

Obdeb Malpighi ace.*. 

Malpighia Coccifera. — A small stunted shrub, with leaves resembling the box ; 
common in gardens. 

„ Madablota. Native Bokhee — Delight of the Woods. — A large climb- 
ing shrub with very beautiful white and yellow flowers — four 
white, one yellow — in terminal racemes ; petals fringed ; one of 
the stamens much longer than the rest ; fruit unequally three 
winged. 

Obdeb Sapindace*. 

Cardiospermum Helicacubrum. — The heart pea or baloon vine ; annual climbing 
plant, with an inflated membranous capsule — hence its name. 

Sapo Indicus. — The tree is generally met with gbout villages ; it bears small 
dingy white flowers in terminal racemes. 

„ Fruticosus. — Introduced from the Moluccas ; flowers in racemes. 

„ Emarginatus. Native Rhete. — Resembles the S. Indices. The seeds 
are used medicinally, and also for washing the finer kinds of 
silk. 

Nephelium Litchi. — Vide Leichee. 

Blighia Sapida. Native Akhee. — Native of Guinea. Has pinnate leaves, and 
the habit of a sapindus ; fruit, size and shape of a pear, of a 
red colour, much esteemed in Guinea and the West Indies. 
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ORDER MelIACEjE. 

Melia Azedarach. A species of neem, found in all parts of the Deccan, es- 
pecially round villages. 

» Azadiracta Indica.— Blue Neem tree, or Indian lilac. This tree, like 
the last, is generally found near habitations ; the flower much 
resembles the lilac, and an oil is expressed from the fruit. The 
bark is used as a febrifuge ; the wood is light, strong, and useful. 
Obder CedrelacejB. 

Cbloroxilon Swi.femia.-The satin-wood tree ; leaves pinnate; capsular, three 

celled, three valved fruit; it is a tree with close grained yellow 
coloured wood like the box. 

Swietania Febrifuga. Native Rubim.-A large tree with pinnate leaves • 
flowers in April and May, in terminal panicles ; capsule size of 
a small apple, five -celled and five valved, opening from the 
apex; the bark is a powerful febrifuge, and an excellent sub- 
stitute for Peruvian bark ; grows in the jungles of Goozerat and 
tne .Ueccan. 

„ Tubularis.— A magnificent tree with pinnate leaves, Ieafets tomentose 

capsule four or five valved ; seeds arranged in a horizontal po- 
sition, rip© in January. r 

Order Ampelideje— The Vine 

asthma^ “ P m ‘° * paste ’ “ 517611 b ? the natives for 

Vitis Indica. — Vide Grape. 

,» Vinifera. 

» Species. 

Order Oxalide^. 

Averhoa Carambola -A common tree with thick-set drooping branches • 
flowers lateral on short racemes, variegated with white and pur- 
ple , fruit acutely angled ; leaves sensitive P 

” mb n t, NatiV6A nvuIlah.-A small tree with pinnate leaves ; fruit 

oblong, obtusely angled, grows on the trunk and branches of 
an agreeable acid flavour. 9 

„ . ^ Order Zygophylle.®. 

Guiacum Officinale. 

Tributes „„„ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Order RutacEjE. 

ICuta Graveolens.— Common Rice 

Zu«k« r l„ Shstea. A terg. „„ M , b 

“ter - '» ^ “ • 

l on ,. .t " ge tr66 Wlth P ranate leaves from two to four feet 
ong leafets coamely toothed ; flowers in terminal panicles, appear 

“ January and Feb. The wood is used for sword handles^ 
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Obder Simarubeae. 

Samadera Indioa. — A tree with large alternate oblong leaves, peduncles long, 
divided at the top into a small umbel, which becomes pendulous 
in fruit. 

Order Ochnace^. 

Ochna Squarrosa. — A small tree with acute oblong shining leaves, with nu- 
merous yellow flowers growing in racemes from the branches. 
This is a handsome tree, particularly when in flower. 

Order Rhamnejs. 

Ziziphus Xylopyra. Native Gootee. — A small thorny tree ; fruit round, and is 
used by the moochies for blacking leather. 

„ Vulgaris. Native Bhere. — Vide Bhere fruit trge. 

Hovenia Dulcis. — A Chinese fruit tree. 

Order Terebinthace^. 

Anacardium Occidentals. Native Hijulee Badam. — Vide Cashewnut tree. 

Semicarpus Anacardium. Native Bhela. — The juice of this fruit is particular- 
ly acrid, and is used for marking linen ; the tree is very com- 
mon in the Deccan. 

Buchanania Latifolia. Native Pyal or Charoonga. — Vide Chirongee. 

Mangifera Indica. — Vide Mangoe. 

Sub-tribe Sumachine^e. 

Rhus Lucida. — Shining leaved sumach, introduced from the Cape. 

„ Chocliaria. — The elm-leaved sumach. The bark is a powerful astrin- 
gent; it grows from seed, and if cultivated would prove essen- 
tially useful in tanning. 

Tribe 3rd — Spondiace^. 

Spondias Mangifera. Native Ran Amb. — The hog plum ; a large tree with 
pinnate leaves ; deciduous in the cold weather ; they have a pe- 
culiar smell when bruised : the fruit is acid, and only used in 
curries. 

„ Acuminata. Native Ambut. — A middle-sized elegant tree, with 
shining leaves ; fruit the size of a small egg. 

„ Dulcis. — The Otaheite apple, much cultivated in the Society Islands. 

Introduced in Bombay. 

Sub-tribe 4th — Bursere^. 

Beswellia Glabra. Native Salphullie or Salai. — A small tree ; leaves p inna te, 
deciduous ; flowers terminal, small, white with a red nectuary, 
anthers yellow ; yields the gum salai. 

„ Thurifera. Native Dup Salai — A tree with leaves pinnate as the 
last; grows on the hills of the Deccan, and both furnish the gum 
Olibanum. 

Balsamodendron Gileadense. — Vide Balm of Gilead. 

Garruga Pinnata. Native Kooruk. — A tree, leaves pinnate, deciduous; flowers 
of a yellowish white, in panicles covered with a mealy kind 
of white substance ; fruit size of a small plum, used for pickling. 
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Order Morinor/E. 

Moringa Pterygosperma. — Nat. Moosing ; vide horse-radish tree. 

„ Concanensis, — A new species discovered in the Southern Conoan. 

Order Leguminos^. 

Arbrns Precatorius. Native Goonch. — Indian Liqnorice plant ; a twining 
plant with a woody stem ; flowers at the close of the rains.: — 
See liquorice plant. 

Butea Frondosa. Native Pallas. — A large tree, called the Bastard Teak. 

Flowers in March ; of a beautiful deep red shaded with orange, 
downy ; they are used to dye with. 

„ Parviflora. — A sc undent shrub ; the flowers small white. 

Clitoria Temata.— Vide Clitoris. 

Desmodium Latifolium. — A shrubby plant, bearing purple flowers. 

Erythrina Indica. Native Pangra. — Indian coral tree ; trunk and branches 
armed with prickles. Flowers in March and April, in termi- 
nal horizontal racemes, of a bright scarlet colour. This tree 
is used as a prop for vines ; grows well by cuttings of any size. 
There is also a white blossoming erythrina. 

Pterocarpus Marsupium, Native Bia or Beebla. — A tree with pinnate leaves 
and white flowers in terminal panicles. Gum Kino is procured 
from the bark and leaves. 

Flemingia Strobilifera. — A shrubby plant ; leaves simple. Flowers in termi- 
nal racemes, imbricated with large inflated kidney-shaped 
bracts. 

Pongamia Glabra. Native Karunj. — A tree with foliage resembling the 
Bacts; flowers in April and May : oil is made from the seed. 

Dalbergia Sissoo. Native Sissoo. — Sissoo tree, common in the jungles.-— Vide 
Sissoo. 

„ Scandens. — A large sc undent shrub with dark shining and long 

drooping racemes of light rose coloured flowers ; appears in the 
rains : fit for covering a trellis. 

„ Latifolia. — This is the Blackwood tree used for furniture. 

Subtribe MiMOSE.fi. 

Entada Pusaetha, Acacia®. Native Gardul. — An immense climbing shrub 
forming elegant festoons, legumes from one to three feet long and 
four or five inches broad, formed of a series of joints, each con- 
taining one seed : they are roasted and eaten. 

Acacia Stipulata. — The unarmed acacia; flowers of a pink colour. 

„ Catechu. — A small armed tree ; flowers white in long axillary spikes ; 

furnishes the terra japonica. 

„ Speciosa. — A tree of rapid growth ; flowers white, very fragrant, with 

long stamens. 

„ Arabics. Native Babool. — Vide BabooL 

Inga Dulcis. — A large and handsome tree, with drooping branches armed with 
short straight thorns. Pods curiously twisted, filled with a 
sweet pulp, which forms a nourishing food. 
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Parkia Byglandulosa. Nat. Chendoo Phool. — A very elegant tree ; the flower- 

buds resemble balls of red velvet, legumes filled with a farina- 
ceous edible pulp. 

Adenanthera Pavonina. Red Sandalwood. — An unarmed tree ; flowers small, 
white ; the seeds are of a bright scarlet colour, worn as beads, 
also used as weights ; the wood yields a dye used by Brahmins. 
Mimosa Pudica. — The sensitive plant. 

Alba. — The white. 

i 

Scandens. — The climbing. 

Adenanthera. — The unarmed. 

StJB-TBIBE CjESALPINB.*. 

Arachis Hypogea. — Vide earth nut. 

Caesalpinia Sappan.— A large armed shrub ; flowers in terminal panicles ; 

legumes thick ; the seed used for colouring milk, and the wood 
for dying red. 

„ Sepiaria. Native Chilleer. — A scandent strong armed shrub ; flowers 
yellow, generally used to fence round fields. 

Parkinsonia Aculeata.— A graoeful small tree, with pretty yellow flowers in 
loose pendulous racemes. 

Bauhinea Acuminata. — A shrub ; flowers white. 

Tomentosa. — A shrub ; flowers pale sulphur colour. 

Variegata. N. Rana Raj. — A tree with white or variegated flowers. 
Purpuera. — A tree with deep rose coloured flowers, very fragrant; 

appear at the commencement of the rains. 

Vahlii. N. Chamboulie. — An immense scandent shrub; leaves about a 
foot in breadth with rounded lobes; legumes pendulous, from 
twelve to twenty inches long, covered with a brown velvet down. 
Anguinea. — An extensive and rambling shrub, with flexuous com- 
pressed stems and small white flowers. The Bauhinians are 
highly ornamental, and may be known by their curious double 
lobed leaves. 

Cassia Fistula. Native Dhawa. — Vide Cassia. 

Alata. — A stunted shrub, pretty when in flower. 

Florida. —A handsome tree, with bright yellow flowers. 

Auriculata. — A very common shrub, grows abundantly in all parts of 
India ; used to make native tooth-brushes. 

Launceolata. — Leaves used as senna. 

Poinciana Pulcherrima. — The goldmohur flower ; colour deep orange and yel- 
low ; the petals resemble the crest of the peacock ~ common in 
most gardens. 

„ Elata. — An unarmed tree, with showy yellow flowers. 

Tamarindicus Indica. — Vide Tamarind. 

Tbibe 8th — Obdeb Rosace*. 

Rubrus Lasiocarpus. — Vide Blackberry. 

„ Rugosus. — Vide Raspberry. 

Fragaria — Vide Strawberry. 
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Amygdaline^. 

Amygdalus Persica. — Vide Peach. 

„ Communis. — Vide Almond. 

Pranas Armeniaca. — Vide Apricot. 

„ Cerasus. — Vide Cherry. 

Pomaces. 

Pyros Mains —Vide Apple. 

„ Communis. — Vide Pear. 

„ Cydonia. — Quince. 

Eriobotrea Japonica. — Vide Loquat. 

Chrysobolanus Icaco. — Coco plum tree. 

Parinarium Excelsum. — A large tree brought to Bombay from Goa ; the fruit 
ripens in December and January, which resembles a coarse 
plum, and is held in much estimation. 

Order Granateas. 

Punica Granatnm. — Vide Pomegranate. 

Order Memecyleal 

Memecylon Tinctorium. Native Anjunee. — A highly ornamental tree with 
deep green shining leaves ; flowers in February and March, of a 
purple colour, with the calyx beautifully streaked on the inside ; 
it is called the iron-wood tree. 

Order Combretace^. 

Terminalia Catappa — See Almond, Indian. 

„ Bilirica. Native Bherdu. — -A very large tree ; leaves deciduous about 
the beginning of the hot season, when the flowers appear ; fruit 
round, covered with a grey silky down ; common in the Deccan. 
The flowers have an offensive scent. 

„ Chebula. Native Heerda. — A large tree ; flowers in May. The 
moochies use the fruit to form a black dye. 

„ Nitida. Native Yella. — A large tree with oblong fruit, from which an 
intoxicating liquor is made. 

Pentaptera Tomentosa. Native Ayeen — A large jungle tree with thick 
leathery leaves ; fruit smooth five winged ; the fibre of the wood 
is very tough, and used for making shafts to gigs &c. 

Quisqualis Indica. — A scandent shrub, with beautiful flowers of various 
colours, from white to orange and deep red ;has a very powerful 
perfume towards night. It grows from layers, and seed, but the 
latter are very difficult to find. It is sometimes called the 
‘ Rangoon creeper. 

Order Lythrarie.®. 

Lagerstroemia Indica. Native Henna. — China mendie. A common shrub in 
gardens, and used for border hedges ; it bears a small reddish 
flower, and grows easily from cuttings at the commencement and 
during the rains. 

„ Alba. — This is the white flowering species. 
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Lagers troemia Elegans. — A small tree with opposite oblong leaves ; flowers in 
May in large terminal panioles of a dark bine or pnrple co- 
lour, exceedingly showy. 

„ Lanceolata. — An erect growing tree, with white flowers. 

Order Tamariscinea. 

Tamar ix Indica. Native Jhaoo. — A small tree or shrub ; grows abundantly in 
the beds of many rivers, and affords great shelter for all sorts 
of game. 

„ Dioica. — A very graceful shrub, with numerous small rose-coloured 

flowers in terminal drooping spikes; common in the beds of rivers. 

Order Alangia. 

Alangium Decapitalum. Native Ankool — A small tree with whitish flowers ; 

the petals vary on the same tree from six, eight, or ten. The 
fruit is astringent, but eaten by the natives. 

Order Philadelphia. 


Dentzia Scabra. 

> 

Philadelphus Coronarius. 

Order Myrtacea. 


Eugenia Jambosa, 
,, Malaccensis. 


| Vide Rose Apple. 


Syzygium Jambolana. Native Jambool — Vide Jamoon. 
Myrtis Communis. — Vide Myrtle. 


Careya Arborea, ) ^ 
„ Spharioa. | 




large tree, deciduous in the cold season ; bears an ob- 
long fruit size of an egg ; has a very peculiar scent, 
no use is made of it. 


Psideum Pyriferum , ) 
,, Pomiferum. J 


Vide Quava. 


Caryophylus Aromaticus. — The common dove tree, bearing the cloves of 
commerce. 

Eugenia Acris. Native Sung. — Vide the wild clove tree. 


2nd— Capsularea. 


Melaleuca Leucadendron. — The silver tree. 

3rd— Lecythidea. 


Barringtonia Speciosa. — A large tree, flowers in pendulous racemes of a dark 
scarlet colour, fragrant ; fruit oblong, four sided sharp angles. 
Order Cucurbit acea. 

Cucumis Sativus. — Vide common cucumber. 

„ Melo — Melon. 

Momordica Charantia. — Kairala. 

Trichosanthes Anguinea. — Snake gourd. 

Bryonia Grandis. — Small sized variety. 

Order Umbelliferea. 

Hydrocotyle Asiatica. — An herbaceous plant ; grows in shady moist places. 

Order Arabiacea. 

Panax Obtusum. — A shrub, in gardens rare. 
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Order Caprifoliacer. 

Caprifolium Sempervirena. — Trumpet honey- suckle. 

„ Italicum. 

„ Chinensis. 

Lonioera LesohenanltiL — A twining villous shrub, native of the Neilgher- 
ries. 

Cernus Macrophyllus. 

Symphoria Involucrata. 

Order Rubiacrx. 

Coffea Arabioa. — Vide Coffee. 

Tribe 4th — Guettardace^. 

Gnettarda Speoiosa. — A small tree, with large white fragrant flowers. 

Nanolea Cadamba. Native Cnddam. — This tree grows to a very large size, 
common about villages ; the fruit is eaten by the natives, who 
esteem the tree as “ holy.” 

Order Myrsinacea. 

Embilia Titrandra. Native Ainbnt. — A scandent shrub with alternate polish- 
ed leaves ; flowers in the cold season ; fruit red, size of a currant. 

„ Ribis — Another of the species ; a scandent shrub like the former, 
only with rough tuberous knobs on the stem; both are confined 
to the higher ranges of mountains. 

Order Sapotace^. 

Achras Sapota. — Vide Sapota. 

Mimusops Elengi. Native Taindoo. — An ornamental tree with dark green 
oblong alternate leaves, and white fragrant flowers ; common. 

Bassia Latifolia. Native Mowhra. — This tree is very common ; deciduous in 
the cold season. An intoxicating spirit is distilled from the 
flowers, which have a very disagreeable scent ; the seeds yield 
an oil which is used to adulterate ghee. 

Chrysophilinm Acuminatum. — Vide star apple. 

Order Ebenace^e. 

Diospyros Glutinosa. — A small tree bearing a rusty-coloured fruit abounding 
in a glutinous juioe ; used in bookbinding, being obnoxious to 
worms. 

„ Ebinum. — The ebony tree of Ceylon. 

„ Sapota.— Vide Sapota. 

Order Oleinjb. 

Phillyrea Paniculata — A small tree with oblong ovate leaves ; flowers in 
terminal panicles, pure white, bending down the branches, and 
giving the tree a graceful appearance. 

Olea Sativa. — The box-leaved variety of the common olive introduced from 
Egypt. 

„ Fragrans. — A small tree, with lanceolate leaves, and sweet-scented 

yellowish white flowers. 

„ Dioica — Vide Indian plum. 
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Order Strychne;E. 

Strychnoa Nux Vomica. Native Kajra. — This tree grows in the hilly parts of 
the Concans ; the nuts are used for poisoning fish. 

„ Potatorum. Nat Gajra.— Vide clearing nut used for purifying water. 

Colubrina — A scandent shrub with tendrils ; fruit the size of an 
orange. The Telingees esteem the root as an infallible remedy 
in the bite of the cobra snake. 

Order Apocynace.®. 

Allamanda Cathartica. — A scandent milky shrub, with large yellow flowers, 
which blossom in succession throughout the year. A native of 
South America : common in gardens. 

Cerbera Fruticosa. — A native of salt marshes ; is the ordeal tree of Madagascar. 

„ Thevetia. — A large shrub with leaves like the oleander, and bill 

shaped yellow flowers; common, easily propagated by cuttings. 

Carissa Carandas. — The wild corinda grows throughout the Concan. 

Spina rum. — Vide Kurunder. 

Antidysentericum. Native Indeijot. — A common shrub ; flowers in 
April and May in terminal corymbs. 

Oleander. — Common Oleander. 

Qrandiflorum. — Double blossoming. 

Tabernsemontana Coronaria. Native Tuggai. — A common shrub in gardens, 
with sometimes double white flowers (like wax) ; the leaves a 
shining green. Grows by cuttings. 

„ Flore Pleno. — The double flowered. 

Wrightia Coccinea. — A large tree ; flowers externally green, internally deep 
orange red, having something the perfume of the pineapple. 

„ Tinctoria. Native Kala Kooda. — A small tree with pale green soft 
leaves ; deciduous in the cold weather. On being bruised, a kind 
of Indigo exudes from them. Fowers in March and April ; white 
follicles in pairs, from twelve to eighteen inches long, which as 
they ripen the ends of each pair curiously join. The wood is used 
by turners and cabinet-makers. 

Beaumontia Grandiflora. — A gigantic climbing shrub ; flowers in February, 
and very showy. Native of Nepaul. 

Echites Paniculata. — A climbing shrub, with large white flowers ; habit as the 
last. 

„ Accuminata. — Ditto. 

Plumiera Accuminata. Native Khair Chumpa. — A small elegant tree, com- 
mon ; flowers white and yellow, tinged with red, very fragrant. 
A pure white caoutchouo is obtained from this tree. 

„ Alba. — White ditto. 

Vinca Rosea.— A small perennial, common in gardens; in flower all the year. 

„ Alba. — White ditto ; flowers in the rains. 

Hoya Carnosa. — Wax plant. Common in gardens both in Bombay and the 
Deccan ; the flowers pink, in large umbels, and very beautiful. 
It is well adapted for covering trellis work : propagated both by 
layers and slips. 
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Stapelia Buffouia. — The toad-like stapelia. A stemles3 plant, with foetid flowers 
resembling a toad's back. 

Grandiflora. 

V ariegata. 

Species. 

Pergnlaria Odoratissima. —Climbing woody stem, with deeply cracked bark 
and very fragrant yellow flowers. 

Asclepias Curassavica. — An erect growing plant, with linear lanceolate leaves ; 

flowers terminal, of a reddish orange colour. The root dried 
and pounded is used as an emetic. 

Oxystelma Esculentum. — A twining perennial ; deciduous, flowers in the rains. 

large white, with a slight tinge of rose colour, and streaked 
with purple veins ; texture thin and delicate. 

Sacostemma Viminale — A voluble leafless plant) resembling the euphorbia tiru- 
calli ; flowers white, in the rains. 

Order Bignoniace^e. 

BignoniaUndulata. — A tree with drooping branches like the weeping willow; 

leaves covered with micaceous scales; flowers in lateral racemes, 
very large, orange- coloured, and scentless. 

Grandiflora. 

Indica. — A large tree. 

Ghelonoides. — Ditto. 

Stans.— -A tall shrub ; flowers yellow and red. . 

Species. 

Kadicans. — The ashed-leaved .trumpet-flower ; stems with rooting 
joints ; flowers in large branches, of a scarlet orange colour. All 
the species have beautiful flowers, and are well worthy of cul- 
tivation as ornamental plants. 

Spathodea Uncinata. 

Amphilobinm Mutisii. 

Tecoma Capensis. 

„ Jasmonoides. 

MiUingtonia Hortensis. 

Order Pedaline.e. 

Sesamum Orientale. Native Gingelie. — A common plant springing up in waste 
places, and flowering towards the close of the rains ; the flowers 
resemble the fox glove. 

Martynia Diandria. — An herbaceous plant with large cordate leaves, covered 
with a glutinous dew-like substance ; flowers diandruous, much 
like those of the sesamum capsule, with a curious double hooked 
bill. 

Pedalium Murex.— A succulent plant, with small yellow flowers. 

Order Convolvudace^. 

Ipomea Bonanox. — Large white creeper ; blossoms towards evening. 

„ Quamoclit. — W inged leaved. 
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Ipomea Bonanox. — Coccinea.— Scarlet. 

Muricata. — Hairy. 

Rubro Ceruleus. — Blue and pink. 

Tyrianthina. — Bright violet. 

Violacea. — Violet Blue. 

Splendens. — Pale red. 

Tuberosa. — Yellow. 

Species. 

Argyreia Cuneata. — Purple. 

Acuta. — Showy white. 

Spociosa. — Elephant Creeper. 

Pharbites Hispida. — Pale blue pharbites ; flowers large. 

Quaraoclit Phoenicia — Crimson flower, tube long and slender. 

„ Vulgaris. — Indian forget-me-not; rosy red flower. 

„ Alba. — Pure white. 

Cuscuta Reflexa. Native Akas Pawan. — A parasite with viliform twining suc- 
culent stems ; leafless, smooth yellow ; flowers white. 

„ Species. 

Batatas Paniculata. — Beautiful dark purple flowers. 

„ Pentaphylla. — Twining, very hairy ; flowers in the rains, cream 

coloured. 

Porana Volubilis. Native Bhowree.— Annual twining filiform ; leaves cordate 
accuminate ; flowers in axillary and terminal racemes, appear in 
the cold weather. 

Calonyction Roxberghii. Native Chandnce.— Armed with inoffensive prickles. 

Flowers very largo and white, six inches in diameter ; blossoms 
about sunset, when you may observe them open ; slightly frag- 
rant ; close up in the morning. 

J, Vuricatnm. — Flowers bluish purple. 

Order Solanacejs. 

Solanum Tuberosum. — Vide Potatoe. 

„ Melongcna. — Brinja), egg plant. 

Lycopersicum Esculentum. — Vide Tomata. 

Capsicum Annuum. — Vide Capsicum. 

Chinensis. 

Nepaulentia. 

Niger. 

Species. 

Physalis Peruviana. — Sec country Gooseberry. 

Sub Nicotiane.*:. 

Nicotiana Tabacum.— The well-knbwn Tobacco plant. 

„ Persica. — -Shiraz Tobacco. 

Order Scrophularine^. 

Sub Tribe 2nd — Tetrandrij:. 

Lavendula Vera. — Vide Lavender. 

„ Species. 
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Thymus Vulgaris. — Thyme. 

Origanum Maijorum. — Maijoram. 

Leonoras Tataricas. — Mother Wort. 

Obder VeRBENACEjE. 


Verbena Officinalis. — Vide Verbena. 

„ Triphylla. — Lemon- scented. 

Stachytapbota Mutabilis. — A shrubby plant with variegated scarlet flowers in 
terminal spikes; propagated by cuttings. 

„ Jamaicensis. — An annual, witb blue flowers in terminal spikes; 

common. 

„ Speoies. 

Vitex Trifolia. — A common shrub, with blue flowers. 

„ Species. Native Neirgoonda. — Grows in patches along the sides 
and beds of nullahs and rivers. 

Emelina Arborea. — A large treo ; leaves petioled, cordate and pointed ; flowers 
in April and May, large yellow, tinged with brown. The wood 
of the tree is used for making tho cylinders of drums &c. 

„ Parviflora. — A shrub ; with small scolloped leaves and large yellow 

flowers armed with thorns, and forms an excellent hedge. 

Volkameria Flore Pleno. Nativo Irun. — A large common shrub with ovate 
cordate dentato leaves ; whito fragrant flowers (in the cold 
weather) in terminal panicles. 

„ Inormc. — A scandentamous shrub ; pure whito flowers. Hedges are 

made with it ; in blossom noarly throughout the year. 

Duranta Ellisia. 

„ Plumieri. 

Sipbonanthus Indica. Native Barungee. — A tall erect-growing sulfruticoso 
plant, with linnear loaves ; flowers whito or cream coloured, 
with long tubes. 

„ Fragrans. — Doublo variety, native of China. 

ObDER ACANTHACEiE. 

J usticia Picta. — Vide J ustitia. 


Ecbolium. — A shrubby plant, with azure* coloured flowers. 

Paniculata. Native Creyat. — Basis of a famous French bitter tinc- 
ture called Drogue amere, highly valued for its stomachic and 
tonic properties. 

Nasuta — A shrubby plant with white flowers in axillary and termi- 
nal panicles ; grows spreading along the ground. The leaves are 
bruised and used by the natives for curing ringworm. 

Coccinea. — This is a species bearing* a small pink flower. The leaves 
are of a reddish colour underneath. It is said by the natives that 
the root is an antidote to the bite of a snako, aud that it is the 
root sought after by them when bitten by the cobra. 

Gendarussa. — This plant is of a dark purple hue ; the leaves when 
rubbed have a strong and not unplcasaut smell ; they are roasted 
and given by the natives in chronic rheumatism. 
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Asystasia Formusa. 

BarJeria Purpurea.— A shrubby spreading plant, with opposite, subrotund 
nearly sextile leaves ; spines in axillary pairs longer than the 
leaves ; flowers solitary, large, of a beautiful pink colour. 

„ Christata — A shrubby unarmed plant ; leaves sextile, broad lanceolate 

flowers axillary, of a blue colour dashed with purple. A very 
beautiful shrub when in flower. 

Peristropbe Lanceolaria. 

„ Speciosa. 

Crossandra Axillaris. 

Order Nyctaoine^e. 

Pisonia Grandis. — A straggling shrub, armed with strong axillary recurved 
thorns ; flowers small, in axillary terminal panicles. Forms an ex- 
cellent hedge plant 

„ Inermis. — Without thorns. 

Order Phytolacea:. 

Phytolacca Icosandra. — An herbaceous plant; leaves alternate, entire, without 
stipules ; flowers racemose. A tincture from the ripe berries has 
the reputation of being a remedy for chronic rheumatism and for 
allaying syphiloid pain. 

Order Chenofodea. 

Base 11a Alba. Native Doodee. — A twining succulent plant, with smooth fleshy 
leaves ; grows very rapidly from seed, and is eaten as spinage. 

Order Begoniacea. 

Begonia Reniformis. — An herbaceous succulent plant ; flowers of a pale pink 
colour, and fragrant. 

Order Laurinejs. 

Lanrus. — Vide the Laurel. 

,, Camphorifera. — Camphor tree of China, introduced into Bombay by N 

„ Cinnamomum.— Vide Cinnamon. 

Persea Gratissima. — Vide Alligator Pear. 

Order Myristiceas. 

Myristica Moschata. — Vide Nutmeg. 

Order Proteacea. 

Pcrsonia, Specios.— Of tho Embothrium, the Ilaken, Bauksia, and Personia, 
are the only few of tho species introduced from the Cape and 
New South Wales, being chiefly confiued to the southern 
hemisphere. They are handsome green shrubs, and prized by 
gardeners for the neatness of their appearance and beauty. 

Order Santalaceas. 

Santalum Album. — 'Vide Sandalwood. 

Order Eloasdenatijs. 

Eleftgnus Dulcis. — The tree or shrub is usually covered with leprous scales; 

leaves alternate or opposite, entire, without stipules. Flowers 
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axillary — often fragrant. The fruit is about the size of a small 
olive, oblong. It is eaten by the Persians. 

Eleagnus Conferta. Native Amgoolee. — A scandent shrub, with silver coloured 
leaves beneath. The fruit is red when ripe, and eaten by the 
natives. 

Order Abistolochue, 

Aristolochia Indica. — A twining shrubby plant ; leaves alternate, simple stalk- 
ed, scolloped leaves ; flowers axillary, solitary, and of a dark 
colour. The root is very bitter. 

„ Bracteata. Native Kuramar. — A trailing plant ; leaves alternate and 
kidney shaped, glaucous beneath ; flowers solitary, of a dark pur- 
ple colour. The juice of this plant is squeezed into wonnds to kill 
worms, and an infusion of the dried leaves given as an anthel- 
mintic. The green leaves pounded up with castor oil is a valuable 
remedy in obstinate psora. 

There is an aromatic bitter species known in Spanish Ame- 
rica as a certain antidote to the bite of venomous snakes : it is 
called Raiz do Mato. 

„ Acuminata — Perennial twining plant, with large drooping flowers of 

a dark purple colour. 

Order Euphorbiacej2. 

Euphorbia Nerifolia. Nativo Thor. — Common prickly pear. Grows all over the 
rocky parts of the Deccan. It has a whitish dead appearance 
except during the rains, and forms a capital fence round fields &c. 

„ Terucalli. — Vide Milk hedge. 

„ Ligularia — With twisted five angled stems : common. 

„ Antiquorum. — A leafless curious looking shrub, with spreading trian- 

gular branches from a four angled stem, armed with double 
spines : common. 

Cicem Disticha. Nativo Ilarparcwrcc.— Country Gooseberry. A small tree, 
leaves penuate, from one to two feet long, scattered about the 
ends of the branches. Flowers small, of a reddish colour. Fruit 
round, size of a gooseberry : it has au acid flavour. 

Rottleria Tinctoria. Native Sliendree. — Monkey's face tree, from their rub- 
bing their faces with the fruit. A large tree with alternate, 
ovate oblong leaves, of a ferruginous colour beneath ; flowers 
in the cold weather. Fruit size of a pea, coverod with a red 
meally powder, used as a dye. 

Aleurites Triloba. — Vide Walnut. 

Codiocum Variegatum. 

„ Longifolia. 

„ Species. 

Phyllanthus Embilica. Aunlee. — Vide Aunleo. 

„ Rhamnoides. 

„ Longifolius. 
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J atroplia Panduroefolia. — The Tapioca plant. This is a shrub with palmate 
leaves resembling the castor oil plant ; it is of easy culture. The 
juice fresh from the roots is highly poisonous ; but the root 
when roasted or boiled, may be eaten with safety : it yields a 
nutricious flour, also tapioca. 

„ Mulfcifida — Vide Coral plant. 

„ Curcas. — The angular leaved physic nut. This is a plant principally 

used as a hedge, from its easy growth ; it flowers in the rains. 

Croton Variegatum. — Vide Laurel. 

„ Tbrlium. — A small tree, leaves alternate ovate cordate, from three to 
five inches long and two or three broad ; yields the croton oil. 

„ Sibiferum. — Vide Tallow tree. 

Ricinus Vulgaris. — Vide Castor oil. 

Hura Crepitans. — The sand box tree ; a small armed tree of rapid growth. 

The fruit resembles a small orange without the peel, and when 
ripe, its numerous valves burst with an elastic jerk. 

Xylophylla Angustifolia. 

Poinsettia Pulchcrrium. 

Order Urticace^e. 


Artocarpus Incisa. — Vide Bread Fruit. 

„ Integrifolia — Vide Jack tree. 

Ficus Nitida — A common tree in the jungle. 

>} Religiosa. — The purple tree. 

„ Elastica. — The Indian rubber tree. A very handsome tree with large 

glossy leaves. Furnishes caoutchouc. 

„ Glomorata. — A large tree with fruit like the common fig, which is 

sometimes eaten. 

„ Carica. — Vide fig. 

Madura Tinctoria. — Fustic, a yellow dye, is yielded by this tree. 

Morns Indica. 

„ Alba. — Vide Fig. 

„ Nigra. 

„ Atropurpurea. 

Broussonetia Papyrifera. — A kind of paper is made from the bark of this tree. 

Order Amentaces:. 


Quercus. — Vide Oak. 


Order Mybicace^:. 


Casuarina Muricata, Equisitifolia. — Vide Fir or Tinian pine. 

Order Conifers. 


Joniperns Virginiana. Juniper communis. — Is found in the northern hills, from 
whence the berries are brought. 

„ Chinensis. Arbor Vitae. — Chinese juniper, brought from that country. 

Pinns Longifolia. Long-leaved pine. — A tall erect-growing shrub, with sub- 
verticelled branches and linnear lanceolated leaves— Intro- 
duced from the Cape. 
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Cupressus Glaaca. — Vide Cypress. 

Agathis Australis. — The New Zealand pine. A most stately pine, lately in- 
troduced from the Cape into the Horticultural Society’s Garden 
Bombay, by A. N. Shaw, Esq. 

„ Lorantifolia. — Dammer pine of the Eastern isles. 

ORDER CYCADE/E. 

Cycus Circinalis. — A very handsome tree, in appearance resembling the Palm 
tribe, but related to the Coniform : common from Tellioherry 
to the foot of the Ghauts. 

Order Orchidaceas. 

Aeridas Retusum. — Parasitic plant; leaves sub-radical, linear, thick, with a 
retuse apex. Flowers in long racemes, reddish spotted, very 
beautiful : appear in April and May. 

„ Praemorsum. — Flowers like the last. 

„ Multiflorum. — Leaves linear, channelled, obliquely emarginate, with 

a hooked point ; flowers in long racemes of a beautiful pink 
colour. Found mostly on mangoe trees. 

Dendrobium Peirardi. — A parasite ; caulescent, stems leafless, from six to 
twelve inches long, round jointed ; flowers, several towards the 
top of the stem, of a light rose colour. 

„ Albus. — Parasitic. Flowers in racemes, white. 
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INDEX OF FRUITS, FLOWERS, AND TREES. 


Acacia Arabica 

Almond, Persian 

„ Country 


» 


Wild.., 


Aloe... .«• ... ... 

Annla 

Apple, English 

„ Persian 

„ Otaheitee. . . 
Aligator Pear.., ... 
Arrow Root... 
Arnotto 


• ♦ • 


• * * • • • 


...Acacia 

...Amygdalis Communis. 
...Terminalia Catappa... 
...Terminalia Bilirica... 

...Aloe Perfoliata 

. . . Phyllantbus Emblica 

...Pyrus Mala... 


• • i* • • < 


r> 


Persea... 


...Spondius Dulcis... 

...Laurus Persia 

...Curcuma... 

...Bixa Orellana 


» • • • • i 


• • • 


Apricot 

• • • 

B • • 

. . .Prunus Arminiaca. . . 

Bamboo... 

• • • 

• • • 

...Bambusa Arundinacea 

Banyan 

• • • 

• • • 

...Ficus Indica 

Bastard Cedar 

• • • 

B tf 

...CedrelaToona 

Babool ... ... 

• • • 

B B B 

...Acacia Arabica 

Bauhmia. .. ... ... 

• • • 

B # B 

...Candida 

ditto... 

• • • 

B B B 

...Variegata... 

ditto... 

• • • 

• • • 

. . .Purpurea. . . 

Beetle Nut Palm .. 

• • • 

B • B 

...Arecha Catechu 

Berberry 

• • • 

B B • 

...Berberis Asiatica 

Bbere Fruit 


B B B 

..Ziziphus Jujuba 

Bilimbi 

• • • 

a • • 

...Averrhoa Carambola 

Blackberry 

• • > 

B B B 

...Rubus Lasiocarpus 

Bread Fruit 

• • • 

B B B 

...Artocarpus Incisa 

Bullock’s Heart 

• • • 

B B a 

...Annona Reticulata 

Cashew Nut 

• • • 

B B B 

...Anacardium Occidentalee. 

Cassada 

• • • 

B B B 

. . . Jatropha Manihot 

Cassia... ... ... 

• # • 

• B B 

...Cassia Fistula 

Castor Oil 

• • • 

B B B 

...Recinis Communis 

Cardamom 

• • • 

B B B 

...Amomum Nutar 

Cape Gooseberry... 

... 

B B B 

...Physalis Peruiviana 

Chambolie 

• • « 

B B B 

...Bauhinea Racemosa 

Cherry 

• • B 

B S B 

...Prunus Cerasus 

China Box... 

• BA 

B B B 

...Murraya Exotica 

Chirongie 

B • • 

B # B 

...Buchanania Latifolia 

Cinnamon 

• • B 

B B • 

...Laurus Cinnamomum 

Clearing Nut... 

• • B 

B a B 

...Strychnos Potatorum... 

Clitoris 

B • B 

B B B 

. . . Clitoria Teraata . . . 

Clove Tree 

• • • 

B B B 

. . .Caryophyllus Aromaticus. . . 

Clove Wild... 

• • B 

ABB 

...Eugenia Acris 

Cocoa Chocolate Nut... 

B • B 

...Theobroma Cacao 

Cocoanut 

B • B 


...Cocos Mucifera 

Coffee ... 

Bib 

Bll 

...Coffia Arabica 

Coral Plant... 

B ■ B 

B B B 

...Jatropha Multifida 

„ Tree... 

BBS 

B B B 

. . .Ery thrina Indica. . . ... 

Coriander 

• B B 

B B B 

. . . Coriandrum Sativum 


• • • i 
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Croton 

• ■ 4 1*1 

...Croton Tiglium 

Curry Pak 

• • 4 •• 1 

...Bergera Koenigii 

Cypress 

• 4 • • 4 • 

...Supressus Sempervirens 

Custard Apple... 

• • • • • • 

...Annona Squamosa 

Date Palm 

• •< t 

...Phoenix Dactyl if era... 

Danan... ... ... ... 

• • 4 ••• 

...Durio Zebininus... 

Earth Nut 

• II 4 • f 

...Arachis Hypogea 

Elephant Apple 

• •• • • • 

...Feronia Elephantum 

Euphorbia 

• • 4 • • • 

...Euphorbia 

Erumbilii 

• • 4 ♦ 

. . . Ferriola Bixifolia 

Exile Tree... 

• M • • • 


Falsa 

• t • • • • 

...Grewia Asiatica 

Fig 

• 44 • • • 

...Ficus Carica 

Fir Tree 

• • • • • • 

. . .Casuarena Muricata. . . 

Ginger 

4 4 4 • • • 

..Amomum Zinziber 

Grape 

• • • I* • 

...Vitis Vinifera 

Guava 

• • • a • • 

...Psidium Pyriferum... 

Henna Plant 

• • • • • • 

...Lausonia Alba 

Hibiscus 

• • • • • • 

...Hibiscus Sabdariffa 

Hog Plum 

• • • 4 • • 

...Spondius Mangifera... 

Honey Suckle 

••• • • • 

...Louicera Sempervirens... 

Ipomea Tuberosa... 

• • • • • • 

...Malabar Creeper 

Jack Tree 

ail • • • 

...Artocarpus Integrifolia... 

Jamoon 

•• • • • • 

. . Eugenia Jambolania 

Justicia Picta 

• 4 4 4*4 

...Justicia Variegata 

Juniper 

• 4 4 Mt 

...Juniperus Virginiana 

Kirnee 

444 44* 

...Mimusops Hexandra... 

Kreat 

444 444 

...Justicia Paniculata... ... 

Kumruck. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 


Kurunder 

••• ... 

...Carissa Carandas 

Laurel... ... ... ... 

444 444 

...Croton Variegatum... 

Lead Wort 

4 4 a 44 4 

...Plumbago 

Leiohee 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

••Seytalia Litchi 

Lemon 

• • 4 4 4 4 

...Citrus Limona 

Lime Sweet 

444 444 


Lilac*. • ... ... ... 

444 444 

...Syrrnga... ... ... 

Loquat 

••I 444 

. . .Eriobotryna Japonioa. . . 

Liquorice Plant 

444 444 

...Abrus Precatorius 

Lotel 

444 444 

...Osyris Wightiana... 

Lucerne 

444 444 

...Medicago Sativa... 

Malabar Creeper... 

• . . ... 

...Ipomea Tuberosa... 

Malabar Night Shade 

...Basella Rubra ... 

Marsh Mallow 

444 444 

. ..Altheea Officinalis 

Mangoe 

444 444 

...Mangifera Indica... 

Mangosteen 

444 444 

...Garcinia Mangos tana... 

Mangos teen, wild... 

•44 444 

...Garcinia Purpuera 

Misteltoe 

•*4 4 • 4 

...Yiscum Opuntoides... 

Milk Hedge 

• • 4 4 4 4 

...Euphorbia Tiruoalli 

Monkey fruit... 

• 4 4 4 4 4 

... Adansonia Digitata... ... 

Mooringa 

• . . ... 

...Mooringa Hyperanthera 

Mulberry, 

••• 444 

...Morus ... ... 

Myrtle 

• • • 4 4 4 

...Myrtis Communis... 

Nettle 

• 4 4 4 4 4 

...Urtica Interrupta... 

Nutmeg 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

...Myristica Moschata... 

Oak... ... ... 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

...Quercus 

Olive, common... 

4 4 4 • 4 • 

...Olea Sativa... 

Olive, Indian... 

4 4 4 a • • 

...Olea Dioica 


» • • ••• 


• •• 

• • • 


• • • • • i 


» m • • • 


• 44 • « 


4 4 4 

• • • 


• • 4 

• • • 
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• • • 

• • • 
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Oleander 

Olibannm 

0 pun tea 

Orange 

Orchis 

Palm, Fan-leaved... 
Paneola Plum... 
Papaw Tree... 
Peach... ... ... 

Pear 

Pine Apple. . . 

Pistachio 

Plantain 

Plum 

Pomegranate... 
Prickly Pear... 

Pumblemas 

Quince 

Raspberry 

Rhubarb... 

Rose Apple 

Sapota 

Sago Palm... 

Salep 

Silk Cotton Tree 
Sindee Tree... 

Sissoo 

Sandal Wood... 
Soap Berry Tree... 
Singara Nat... 

Sour Sop... 

Slipper Plant... 
Snake Fruit... 
Strawberry... 
SugarCane... 

Star Apple... 

Sumach... 

Tamarind... 

Tallow Tree... 
Thom Apple... 
Tobacco... 

Urania... 

Vine... 

Wampee Tree... 
Walnut... 

Yucca... 


• • • 

• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 



• • • 

• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 





• • • 


• t • 


• •• 



• t • 

• • « 

• • • 


• •• 

• • • 

• • • 


■ i • 

• • • 

• • ♦ 

• • • 


• • • 


...Nerium Oleander... 
...Boswellia Thurifera 
...Opuntia Cochiniilifera.. 
...Citrus Orantium... 

. . .Orchis Commelinefolia. . 
...Borassus Flabilliformis.. 
...Flacourtia Cataphracta.. 
...Carica Papoya... ••• ••• 

... Amygdalus Persioa 

...Pyrus Communis... 

...Bromelia Ananas 

...Pistacia Officinarum... 

...Musa Sapientum 

...Prunus Domestica... 
...Punica Oranatum... 

...Cactus Opuntia 

...Citrus Accumana... 
...Cydouia Vulgaris... 
...Rubrus Pauciflorus... 


. . .Rheum Rhaponticum 

.. .Eugenia Jambosa. . . 

. ..Achras Sapota... ... ...... 

...Phoenix Farinifera 

...Orchis Mascula 

...Bomb&x Malabaricum 

...Phoenix Sylvestris. 

...Dalbergia Sissoo... 
...Santalum Album... 

. . . Sapindus Laurifolius 

...Trapa Bispinosa 

. . . Annona Muricata 

...Euphorbia Tithymaloides. 

...Eleagnus Confirta 

...Fragana... ... ... ..•••• 


...Saccharum Officinarum 


...Rhus Lucida... 

...Tamarindus Indica 

...Sapium Sibiferum 

...Datura... ... ... ... 

...Nicotiana Tabaoum. 

...Urania Speciosa 

. . . Vitis Vinifera. . . 

...Cookia Punctata... 

...Aleurites Punctata 

...Yucca Qloriossa... 


• »i • • • 
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FRUITS, FLOWERS, AND TREES. 


Acacia Arabica. Hindi Babool. — Very common all over the Deccan, and 
thrives in any soil. Being of rapid growth, and requiring neither care or water, 
is worthy of cultivation more extensively than it is, even for firewood. The 
flowers are yellow, and the pods when ripe are greedily devoured by sheep and 
goats. Another species, which grows more like broom, and very erect, is ex- 
tremely ornamental, but the Natives have an objection to the tree from some su- 
perstitious motive, and au ill omen being attached to it. The wood of both spe- 
cies is hard, and used for wheels, ploughs, &c. 

Almond, Persian. Am ygdalis Communis. Hind. Badam. — This tree never 
bears fruit, and is only grown as an exotic : it might be used as stocks for the 
peach, plum, &c. 

Almond, Indian. Terminalia Catappa. Hind . Baddam-u-Hundee. — 
This tree grows commonly in all parts of the Deccan. It is raised easily from seed, 
and in a good light soil, well watered, will in two years be ten or more feet in 
height, and give blossom. It is rather a handsome tree, and, from its large leaf 
(which turns red previous to its falling off,) has a very striking appearance. The 
fruit is of the. size of a coarse plum, and the kernel, contained within tho shell, 
resembles the English Filbert in flavor. It is produced at table with the dessert. 

Almond, Wild. 

Aloe, Common. Aloe Perfoliata. Hind. Koour. — Is so generally known 
as to need no description. It is chiefly planted to form hedge-rows, and 
makes an excellent fence. It flowers in the rains, and the stem grows to the height 
of ten or twelve feet. The leaves make a good common cordage, or rope, used for 
drawing moats, &c. 

Aunla or Awla. Phyllanthus Emblica. — This tree I have seen in gar- 
dens in Bombay, but the fruit is small. It resembles a red gooseberry in appear- 
ance. There seems to be some difficulty to get it to bear fruit in the Deccan, as 
far as I have been able to observe. It grows wild throughout both the Concan 
and Deccan, also in tho Southern Mahratta Country, The fruit is eaten by the 
Natives. 

Apple, English. Pyrus Mala. N. Seyb or Seeoo. — In the Deccan, I 
have met with two sorts, like the brown russet, and a yellow striped pippin. These 
trees only bear but once a year, and require the same treatment as the Persian 
apple. They should have their roots opened once, towards the end of October. 
The buds grafted on the Persian stock take readily. Bo careful that tho borer 
(a species of caterpillar) doos not get into the stem and branches, as described under 
the head of clearing trees. 
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ArrLE, Persian, or Common. — The two sorts of apples commonly found in 
most Native gardens in the Deccan, are said to have been first introduced from 
Persia. They are of a small description : one, sweet and luscious, grows in 
bunches ; the other, which is larger, has a rough taste, and is better adapted for 
tarts. They may be propagated by layers, suckers, and even cuttings. 

The young plant should never be allowed to throw out branches at less than 
two or three feet from the ground : all the buds beneath must be rubbed off. Never 
plant them closer than from nine to twelve feet to each other, and if you have 
sufficient ground, keep them separate from other trees, so that you can either winter 
or water them as you wish. Remove all suckers round the stem of the tree, or from 
the roots, [unless required for stocks,] when cut them clean off with asharp knife. The 
trees maybe opened immediately after the rains, if not in blossom. Pluck off all 
the leaves carefully, and beware, in so doing, that the blossom buds are not injured, 
which native Mallys, in the careless manner of stripping the leaves, are very apt 
to do; — then prune the tree. As soon as the blossom appears set, put plenty of old 
rich manure to them, and water well every third day until the fruit is nearly ripe. 
If you continue watering after this, it makes the fruit mealy and insipid. When 
the fruit is all gathered, cease to water the trees, and as soon as the leaves turn 
brown and dry, which will be in the course of a mouth, then open the roots for two 
or three days, oover with manure again, and water well as before, when you will 
probably get a second crop in April or May. 

Apple, Otaheitee. 

Alligator Pear. La anus Persea. — This tree grows to a largo size. 
The wood is very brittle, and requires much water. It bears fruit during the rains, 
the size of a baking pear, but to describe it more accurately would be to say 
that it is from six to eight inches long, and in the thickest part about three inches 
in diameter. It is called Subaltern’s butter. The outside has a dark green skin, 
rather thin ; and inside a soft whitish pulp, which may easily be divided with a 
spoon. The seed is about the size of a pigeon s egg, and will grow if planted 
immediately. The flavor of the pulp is sweet and creamy, and perhaps the name^ 
of Subaltern’s batter is derived from this particular taste and appearance. The 
Natives do not seem fond of it. 

Arrow Root.- Curcuma. — This root grows wild in all the hilly parts of the 
Deccan, and is used by the natives for food. The West Indian Arrowroot pro- 
duces the most farinaceous matter The tubers should be planted in a good rich 
soil, about one foot apart, just before the rainy reason; and taken up as soon as the 
leaves are dry. Rats, porcupines, and wild hogs, are very destructive to it, both 
when first sown, and also when ripe. Such tubers as are required for seed should 
bo kept iu a dry place on sand. 

Arnotto. 

Apricot Prunus Arminiaca. — This tree I have seen grow to a large size 
in a garden at Aurangabad. It blossomed at the same time with the poach, from 
January to March. The fruit formed and grew to the size of a common marble, 
after which they dropped off. Every care was taken to prevent this, bat all at- 
tempts were useless ; and I believe now the trees are dead. I made many efforts 
*-0 get buds to take on peach and almond trees, but did not succeed. I also tried 
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by approach, with no better result. It grows well on the first range of the 
Himalayahs. Treatment— the same as the peach . 

Bamboo. Bambusa Arundinacea. Hind. Bas.~ This tree grows in all 
parts of the Deccan, both in the hills and jangles, therefore needs little description. 
There are two species, male and female. A sort of gum called Tabasheer is 
found in the hollow joints of the latter, and sold at a high price among the natives. 
These trees when in clumps are very handsome, but make a great litter when the 
leaves begin to fall after the rains. Nothing however can be more beautiful than 
the foliage when in fresh leaf. The young shoots, just as they strike out of the 
ground, are made into pickle, and also boiled and eaten by the poorer classes. The 
seed is also boiled with meat and spice, and formed into a broth or soup. There 
is also a species in Bengal bearing a pear-shape fruit — the Bambusa Melocanna. 

Banyan. Ficus Ixdica. — Common all over India, and in some places of an 
immense size. — “ Lieut. Col. Sykes mentions one at the Village of Mhow, in the 
“ Poona Collectorate, with 68 stems descending from the branches, and capable 
<c of affording shade, with a vertical sun, to 20,000 men.” 

Bastard Cedar. Cedrela Toona. — This tree grows in the ravines of the 
Concan. Its timber resembles mahogany, and is used very extensively in Bengal 
for furniture. The flowers are used in Mysore and other parts of India, which 
form a beautiful red dye, with which cotton is colored. The bark is very astrin- 
gent, and is used by the natives in cases of fever. It is called bastard cedar from 
an aromatic resin exuding from it resembling the American cedar. Flowers 
white, very numerous, but small, smelling like honey. 

Babool. — See Acacia Arabica. 

Bauhinia Candida* Cachaniar, (3 Species). — This is a small hand- 
some tree, bearing numerouswhite and large flowers about the month of February. 
Leaves two lobed, and found in most gardens.* 

Bauhinia Variegata. Kan a Raj or Kunchum. — A large tree, bearing 
variegated flowers with similar double lobed leaves, peculiar to the Bauhenians. 

Bauhinia Purpuera. — A similar tree, blossoming at the commencement 
of the rains, bearing fragrant flowers of a deep rose color. 

Beetle Nut Palm. Arecha Catechu. Hind. Foflee Sooparee. — This 
beautiful tree is commonly cultivated : it grows to the height of from fifteen to 
forty feet, and is to be found in most Native gardens. The trunk is very slender, 
but of the same size throughout, and requires to have either matting or straw tied 
round it to prevent its splitting from the dry winds ; when which happens it 
immediately decays. It flowers at all seasons j and the seed when ripe should be 
sown, if young plants are required, at about eighteen inches apart. These palms 
form a very striking appearance in gardens when mixed with the cypress alter- 
nately. The black pepper vine is trained up it on the Malabar Coast. 

Berberry. Berberis Asiatica. — This tree is found in the lulls of Nepal, 
and most probably on the Neilgherries. I met with it first in Deyrah Dhoon. 
There is a large and small blue fruited sort, as well as the rod. I havo never 
soenitin the Deccan. The trees have blossomed in the Botanical Garden at 
Calcutta. 
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Bhbre Fruit. Ziziphus Jujuba. — This is a common wild fruit tree, and 
grows in almost every jungle. The fruit is astringent, but sometimes of a pleasant 
subacid flavor — eaten obiefly by wild animals, and the poorer classes. It is more 
especially cultivated by Mussulmans round their tombs. The fruit is oblong, 
containing a stone, and bears twice in the year, the best crop about January : after 
this is done, the tree is pruned, by nearly cutting off all the smaller branches. A 
second crop succeeds on the new wood in the rains, but, from being full of maggots, 
is not eatable : even in the cold weather very few of the fruit are free from this 
insect. The natives pretend that they have a remedy, which prevents the fruit 
from being attacked, but I have never known it succeed. The flavor is somewhat 
of a fresh apple, and when large and fine is by no means to be despised. I have 
succeeded best by budding from a good tree on a common stock raised from seed. 
It will bear well in two or three years, but requires care and watering at first. A 
fine gumlac is produced from this tree ; the cocoon of the wild silk worm is often 
found attached to it. 

Bilimbi, Avbrrhoa Carambola. Bilimbi. — This tree is very common, 
and bears small lateral pink flowers during the rains. The fruit is angled, 
and there are two sorts — sweet, and acid ; the former is muoh the smallest of the 
two, and seldom exceeds a couple of inohes in length ; the acid sort are muoh 
larger : they are both used for jellies and tarts. The tree is easily produced from 
ripe seed, and will grow iu any tolerably good soil. Two crops during the year 
may be procured by watering the tree. 

Blackberry. Rubub Lasiocarpus. — Now cultivated generally in the 
Deccan, and first believed to have been brought from the Mysore Hills. It grows 
easily from seed ; a few of the ripe fruit rubbed on a sheet of paper, and dried in the 
sun, will enable you to forward the seed to friends at any distance. (The same by 
strawberry.) Thejdants should never be nearer than four or five feet, and may be cut 
down at the commencement of the rains, when they will throw out fresh shoots, and 
bear fruit in abundance. As it requires little care, and only an occasional supply of 
water, this bramble forms a very perfect and secure hedge to a kitchen garden. The 
finest fruit is very inferior to a common raspberry. 

Bread Fruit Tree. Artocarpus Incisa. — This tree grows to a tolerable 
large size in Bombay, and also is to be met with in some few parts of the Deccan. 
It bears a fruit the size of a large orange or small pumbleno3e, with a muricated 
rind. It seldom ripens in Bombay, the fruit falling off in the cold season. Like 
the jack, it bears fruit both on the branches and roots, whioh also afford a thick 
milky juice, convertible into bird-lime. The fruit, cat into slices and fried, has 
something the flavor of a sweet potatoe dressed in a similar manner. It will grew 
from cuttings, and requires a light soil, with care and watering at first. There are 
several species, but I have only met with one. 

Bullock’s Heart. Annona Reticulata. N. Ram-phul. — This tree 
grows to a large size. The fruit is so called from its resemblance to the heart of 
the animal. The color is a dark brownish red. When ripe, it is a soft, sweetish, 
pulpy fruit, but has not the fine flavor of the custard apple. It is ripe from 
November to June, and nob much esteemed by Europeans. 
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Cashewnut. Anacardium Occidentalee. Hind. Kajoo. — This tree grows 
wild, to a large size, in many parts of the Deccan, and is found in Native gardens as 
well as European. It is very ornamental when in leaf, bearing sweet-smelling 
flowers, succeeded by a pear-shaped fruit of a yellow and red colour, which is 
eaten by the poorer class. The nut hangs at the end of the fruit outside ; and is of 
a kidney shape. Between a double shell, covering the kernel, is a very acrid juice, 
which, if applied to the skin, or inadvertently to the lips, immediately raises a blis- 
ter. The juice is sometimes used for marking linen, as it is impossible to wash it 
out. The milky juice from the tree will also stain linen a dark brown colour. The 
kernel when roasted is very sweet and pleasant, but is considered rather astringent 
In the West Indies the fruit or apple is bruised, and a juice expressed from it and 
fermented, which produces a sort of wine 5 and if distilled, a spirit is drawn from it, 
which makes excellent punch. The gum that exudes from this tree is valuable, from 
its resemblance to gum A rabic. 

Cassada. Jatropha Manihot. Tapioca Plant. — This shrub has some- 
thing the appearance of the Castor oil plant. It is of a very easy culture : the 
branches falling down, strike immediately, and seem to grow in any soil — a light 
one is preferable. The roots grow to a large size, and may be eaten either boiled or 
roasted, anda very fine nutritious flour can be prepared from it, precisely in the 
same manner as Arrowroot, one spoonful of which will go as far as two of the 
latter substance in thickening milk, making panada or puddings, &c. The root in 
its raw state is poisonous. 

Cassia Fistula. — A native of the country, and is perhaps when in blossom 
one of the most beautiful of the common jungle plants or trees. It grows from ten 
to thirty feet, and has a dark green leaf with long pods when ripe hanging from 
the branches. They contain a sweet pulpy juice, which is mildly cathartic, and 
well known to native practitioners. The pods vary in length from a foot to a foot 
and a half. 

Castor Oil Tree. Ricinis Communis. Hind. Arundee.— This tree is so 
common all over the country, that any description of its culture is unnecessary, 
except that if any person wishes to grow it for use, I would recommend a good 
soil, and sufficient space between the plants to enable them to benefit both by the 
sun and air. 

Cardamom. Amomum Nutar. 7 find. Ill ache. — I believe this to be the 
only species found in the gardens of the Deccan. It never bears fruit, but is per- 
haps one of the most beautiful flowers we possess. It multiplies itself very fast by 
the roots, and in a short time takes up a large space, throwing out long branches 
with drooping panicles of flowers, appearing more like wax. Colors pink and 
white. It is a native of some of the Eastern Islands, and has never been known 
to give seed. The only flower I have ever seen approaching near it in beauty is 
one of the parasites blossoming in May at Mahabuleshwar. 

Cape Gooseberry, or Brazil. Physalis Peruviana —This plant grows 
luxuriantly in a good soil. The seed should be sown at the commencement of the 
rains, and planted out in rows after they are about six inches high, and at least 
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two feet apart } and at such a distance between as will enable the gardener to pass 
easily between each row. The plants may be grown either on a trellis or sticks, and 
should be carefully pruned. The young shoots bear the finest fruit, and if care- 
fully attended to will bear almost all the year round, and the fruit will repay 
abundantly for any extra care bestowed upon it. It is hardly known to what a 
state of cultivation this apparently worthless fruit may be brought, simply from its 
easy culture, and yet we have not a fruit more useful for tarts, and even a dessert, 
that I know of, and it is really worth the attention of families to cultivate with 
care. It makes an excellent jam, or preserve, besides being a most wholesome 
fruit; and, if carefully attended to, tho size which it will acquire is not to be at first 
imagined, after seeing the common growth without care or attention of the fruit 
itself. The bush should bo every now and then carefully pruned, cutting out the 
old wood, as the new shoots provide the finest flavored fruit. 

Chamboolee. Bauhinea Racemosa. — This is a magnificent creeper^ 
native of all parts of India. Tho trunk is as thick as a man’s thigh. In a few 
years it grows over the tallest forest tree. The leaves are used for thatching, and 
lining baskets ; the shoots are always covered with a soft down ; and tho seeds 
which are found within the legume, vary from eight to twelve. They are eaten raw 
when ripe (and the taste is similar to tho cashew nut) : they are about an inch in 
diameter., 

Cherry. Prunus Cerasus. — I have never seen this tree but in the hills 
north of Deyrah Dhoon, and then in the wild state, producing a common black 
cherry, fit only for preserves. 

China Box. Murray a Exotica.— This is a beautiful dark green orna- 
mental shrub. Grows easily from layers or cuttings ; flowers white, and is very 
fragrant in the evening. Introduced from China, and found now in almost all the 
gardens. 

Chirongie.Buchanania Latifolia — This is a jungle treo, flowering after 
the rains. It bears fruit about the size of a small cherry, in long branches, color of a 
darkish purple : the kernels, or seed, which is covered with a double shell, after being 
prepared by the natives, are sold in the bazaar four or five pounds for a rupee : they 
possess the flavor of almonds, and are used as such by the native confectioners. A 
very fine oil might be expressed from the seed. The method of preparing them 
by the Bheels is this : the fruit when ripe in May is gathered, then soaked in water 
to soften the outer pulp, when it is washed and rubbed off by the hands : the little 
nut is then dried in the sun, and afterwards broken between a common chuckee or 
stone-wheel, such as is used for grinding wheat : tho kernels are then sifted and 
winnowed. 

< 

Cinnamon. Laurus Cinnamomum. — This tree is rare in the Deccan. I 
have never seen but one. I believe some are to be found in the island of Bombay. 

Clearing Nut. Strychnos Potatorum. Hind . Nirmulee. — This is a 
middle sized tree ; grows in various parts of the Deccan, — flowers in March and 
April, of a greenish yellow colour. The ripe seed are used by tho natives for 
clearing water, by merely rubbing the inside of a vessel with it, then allowing the 
water to settle, when all its impurities fall to the bottom. As this seed can often 
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be obtained when alum cannot, I mention this circumstance, with its Hindoos tanee 
name. 

Clitoris, Blue and White. Clitobia Tebnata. — This is a climbing 
plant, in flower almost the whole of the year round, and well adapted for covering 
trwllis work. The flowers are bine and white. 

Clove Tree. Cabyophyllus Abomaticus. — Introduced from the Eastern 
Islands, and grown in gardens in Bombay and Salsette. 

Clove Tbee, Wild. Eugenia Acbis. — A small tree ; grows in Bombay, 
and the leaves have a pleasant smell when bruised. 

Cocoa Chocolate Nut. Theobboma Cacao. 

Cocoanut Tbee. Cocos Nuciffba. — Is too well known to need descrip- 
tion ; but in the interior, where they may be scarce, it is only necessary to say that 
if cultivated they will readily grow ; and fresh ripe fruit from the tree, if stript 
and deprived of its husk, and planted in a moist soil, soon sprouts. It requires care 
and watering for three or four years ; after which it will grow of itself. The top 
sprouts of a cocoanut tree, or the cabbage as it is called, which is nothing more 
nor less than a large bud, if procured fresh, makes a most excellent piokle. It is 
white, and resembles a good almond in flavor. 

Coffee. Coffia Ababica. — In Poona, Mr Sundt, a most excellent practical 
gardener, has been rather successful, and thinks that it will succeed. About the 
neighbourhood of Aurangabad there are a few trees, and where it seems to thrive 
best is in a sheltered garden belonging to the Shah Saib ; the garden is enclosed on 
all sides, and even in the dry weather is damp. There are in it a number of high 
cocoanut and suparie trees, which shelter it from the sun ; and the whole, by 
buildings and situation, is protected from the dry winds which blow during the 
greater part of the year. In this garden there are a few trees, but I do not think 
that the best ever produced a seer of coffee annually. I have tried the plant in 
my own garden, under the shade of plantain and other trees, in every way, and 
after three years the best plants were not two feet high. Plants are easily raised 
from fresh seed, and when about six inches high, should be transplanted into a 
nursery bed, where they may remain until they are a foot and a half ; then re- 
move them to the situation where they are to remain for good, at the distance of 
about twelve feet apart. As they suffer muoh from hot winds, I recommend their 
being shaded with plantain trees. A rich moist soil is requisite, and they should 
be watered at least every third day. 

Coral Plant. Jatbopha Multifida. — This shrub is common in almost all 
the gardens ; where it is known by its resemblance to the substance from whioh it 
is named. The seed is sometimes eaten by children, but is of a deleterious nature, 
and an emetic should be immediately administered. I have known several instan- 
ces of this occurring. The inspissated juice forms a substance like caoutchouc. 

Coral Tree. Ebythbina Indica. Hind. Pangrea. — A large tree, very 
common all over India ; bears scarlet-colored flowers in March and April ; grows 
readily from cuttings of any size, and is chiefly used for the support of grape vines. 
The leaves are said to form a good manure, and the shoots must be cut down from 
the top occasionally, to prevent its forming a large tree, which it would otherwise 
readily do. When used for training the pepper vine upon, the shade from the 
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tops shelters the plants from the heat of the sun. There is also a species of 
Pangree bearing a white flower. 

Coriander. Coriandrum Sativum. Nat. Dhunnea. — Seed used in curry 
stuff or powder, and leaves for making chatnee. Cultivated in all gardens, and 
used generally for domestic purposes. The leaves have a strong smell of bugs. 

Croton. Croton Tiglium. — Found in many parts of the Deccan, and from 
the seed of which the strong purgative oil is produced. 

Curry Par. Bergera Koenigii. Nat. Kodia Neem. — This tree is culti- 
vated in most gardens, the leaves of which are used in curries by the natives. It is 
very common on the Mahabuleshwar hills, but does not grow to any size there. It 
has very much the appearance of the neem. 

Cypress. Supressus Sempervirens. Hind , Suroo. — This is a tall, elegant, 
and graceful tree, well adapted for border walks in a garden, being always green, 
and a favorite with the Natives. It grows easily, and is generally planted alter- 
nately with areca. Slips, if taken off before the commencement of the rains, and 
planted in beds shaded from the sun, take root; each slip should be six inches apart, 
and if common care is used, one fourth of the plants will strike and grow. After that 
they may be put out in nursery beds, at the distance of one foot from each other, 
until required for transplanting, where they are to remain. 

Custard Apple. Annona Squamosa. 

Date Palm. Ph<enix Dactylifera. Khujoor Tree. — There are se- 
veral species of this palm over the Deccan, and I have known the fruit ripen at 
Hyderabad in a garden. It was sweet and pleasant, but not to be compared to the 
fruit brought from Bussorah. The seed taken from the imported fruit grows im- 
mediately, but it is' a great chance if the tree will bear. At all events, good toddy 
can be procured from it if it fails, and it is worth while running the chance. Any 
out of the way spot of ground will answer for it to grow in. 

Durian. Durio Zebinthinus. 

Earth-Nut. Arachis Hypogea. Vilaiti Moong. — This nut has the 
peculiar property of thrusting its legume into the earth to ripen the seed, and is 
easily cultivated by offsets, whioh take place in May or June. It is generally sold 
ready roasted by the natives in the bazaars. It requires a good soil and much 
water. 

Elephant Apple or Wood Apple. Feronia Elephantum. Hind . 
Kooit. — This is a large handsome tree, with pinnate leaves ; bears a grey colored 
edible fruit, size of an orange, and contains a sweetish pulp, eaten with sugar, and 
sometimes made into chatnees. The scent is. very unpleasant when dry. The 
cortex of the fruit is used by firework-makers. A very valuable gum is said to 
be prooured from the tree. 

Euphorbia Nerifolia. — It has a whitish dead appearance, with a five ang- 
led stem. It grows abundantly all over the rocky parts of the Deccan : it is also 
common in the Conoan, and much used as a hedge plant . 

Erumbilii. Ferriola Bixifolia.— This tree is common, and the fruit 
when ripe of a yellow color, the size of a large pea, round and smooth. The berries 
are generally esteemed and well tasted. Cultivated in gardens. 
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Exile Tree, or Yellow Flowered Oleander.— T his plant is common 
in the gardens of the Deccan ; grows to the height of ten or twelve feet, with 
long tapering leaves ; it is grown from seed, and blossoms throughout the year. 

F alsa. Grewia Asiatica.— This shrub is generally cultivated in most 
fruit gardens ; it bears a dark purple berry, when ripe, containing one or two 
small stones. The fruit is generally made into sherbet by pouring boiling water on 
it, and when cool, adding sugar to the taste. The plants are generally cut down 
almost to the ground in November, and even the leaves are burnt round the 
stalks, after which the roots are opened and manured, and watered occasionally, 
when new shoots spring out, and the fruit is borne near the axilla of each leaf; 
when of a dark purple, they are ripe and fit for use. 

Fig. Ficus Carica. Hind. Unjeer. — This tree bears fruit almost the whole 
year round. There are two varieties, the white and blue, cultivated in all the 
native gardens, the young trees producing the finest fruit. The Italians as the 
fruit begins to ripen prick each with a pin, putting a drop of sweet oil on the spot : 
— it is said that this causes an increase in the size of the fruit. The trees may bo 
grown by layers and suckers at the commencement of the rains, and during the 
cold season. Cuttings strike easily in the course of six weeks. The finest fruit that 
I have seen grown has been on young trees of two years old, near which dead 
animal matter had been buried. The trees should be pruned annually, and the 
best way is to cut down the old branches that have borne fruit, leaving one or 
two buds that promise to throw out healthy shoots. Tho fruit when ripening 
must be protected from birds, either by nets or bags. 

Fir Tree. Casuarina Mubicata. — This is commonly called the fir tree in 
India, from its resemblance only. It is grown in all parts of the Deccan, and has 
a very handsome appearance amongst other trees. It has been introduced about 
twenty or twenty-five years, and will grow to the height of forty feet. Tho small 
cones abound with seed, and should, if required, be gathered just before ripening ; 
you have only to place them in tho sun, when tho seed will fall out, and may be 
planted immediately in baskets, boxes, or beds of good loam. 

Ginger. Amomum Zinziber. — Grows in all parts of India : it is generally 
cultivated in gardens, and sown about tho commencement of the rains, and taken 
up in eight or nine months, though sometimes left in the ground for the following 
year. For mode of culture, see Vegetable list. 

Grapes. Hind, Ungoor.* Vitis Vinifera, Lin. — This fruit is cultivated 
in the greatest perfection in all parts of tho Deccan, and the finest flavored aro 
found in the gardens in the neighbourhood of Dowlatabad, about seven miles N.W. 
of Aurangabad. The mode of culture is as follows : — tho trees are reared from 
slips taken at the time of first cutting after the rains, and when ready to be re- 
moved are put about seven or eight feet apart. They are for the first twelve 
months trained on dry sticks ; after that, a large straight branch of the pangrah, 
with a fork left at the top to support the vine, is placed about twelve inches from 
it ; if put at a greater distance it is apt to give a bend to the vine which is hurtful. 
The vine cannot be too straight, and the length of the prop should be about five 
feet 

• 4 sorts— The Hubshee, Sahiba, Fukkrie, and Bokerie or Abba. 
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The best soil is the white earth with which the natives build their houses, 
called pandree. They are not so fine if grown in tho black, soil, losing much of 
their flavor. The grey soil composed of the pandree and black, produces fine 
vines, but the fruit is not of so fine and rich a flavor as that grown in the pandree 
alone. 

The vine requires watering, during the hot and cold season, every fourth day, 
after they have been cut, at the end of the rains, for the first crop, and which are 
mostly overby the end of March. As soon as the grapes are full and ripe, water 
should not be given to them.* The second cutting commences as soon as the first 
crop is over : they are full grown by the commencement of the rains, and in a 
very dry season sometimes come to perfection. The principal objeot in bringing 
forward this crop is to check a too luxuriant growth of the vine, which, if left to 
run, weakens the tree. Some gardeners, when the flowers appear for the second 
crop, pick them all off. In preparing for this crop, the vine roots are opened for 
four days, when the common manure from cattle is put to them, and water imme- 
diately given ; one eye on the shoot at this time is only left. 

When the vine, after the rains, is cut for the sweet crop, this method is 
pursued by the most experienced gardeners, and it is considered almost a secret : 
Two pounds of dried fish, four ounces of common salt, and a quarter of an ounce 
of assafoetida, are mixed up in sixteen quarts of butter milk and allowed to digest 
for three weeks ; this quantity is sufficient for five trees. The vine is first cleaned 
of all its rugged and rough bark, f which harbours insects ; it is then cut, leaving 
three or four eyes on each bough only, close to the stem. It is allowed then to 
drop four days : the earth is then opened round the roots, and cleared away. It 
then remains in thi3 state for four more days, when the earth is put again 
to the roots, mixed with a proportion of the abovo compost. The vine is then left 
for three more days, when water is given to it ; after which the watering ceases 
until it is in full blossom, when irrigation is continued every fourth day during tho 
season. The vine is seldom ever grown upon trellis work, it being too expensive, 
and should be always exposed to the morning sun and free from shade. Protec- 
tion from the N. W. wind is desirable. 

The fruit of the vine is continually destroyed by blights during the month of 
November, which come on with the appearance of rain, but ends in nothing but the 
blossom and young fruit being withered. Smoking the trees with all the rubbish 
you can collect and burn to windward, is useful. 

Guava, Red and White. Psidium Pyriferum. N. Jamb. — This tree 
grows in all parts of the Deccan, The fruit is both red and white, pear shaped and 
round : it is esteemed as a dessert fruit, but the scent when too ripe is unpleasantly 
powerful ; it makes a most excellent jelly, and also is preserved in a similar man- 

• Except in particular dry soils, 

t And the leaves picked off about three weeks previous to cutting, which is done with a 
view of hardening the wood The natives, after the vine has been cut, and previous to the shoot- 
ing of the buds, go round to each tree, holding a cloth under it. into which they shake off a small 
insect which is bred on the stem of the vine, in the interstices of the rough bark— (this is done 
morning and evening, and sometimes in the middle of the day.) Another method of destroying 
the insect is by passing a bunch of lighted tow, or hemp, suddenly over it : this singes the wings 
of the insects and they drop off, besides destroying any l&rvte that may be attached to the tree, 
— and probably is the most effectual method. 
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ner to damson cheese at home. The fruit sometimes is as large as a common 
baking pear, and I have known one weigh half a pound. They have been brought 
to great perfection in some gardens, and the fruit of a large size divested almost 
of seed : this sort generally has a very rough knotty coat, and is more spongy and 
less firm than the other varieties. As plants continually grown from layers in 
time cease to produce seed, perhaps this variety has been so procured. It is easily 
increased by seed, and only requires a good soil to thrive in. The trees should be 
pruned once a year, otherwise the branches become very straggling. Good gun 
stocks are made from the old wood. 

Henna Plant. Lawsonia Alba. Hind. Gool Mendie. — This plant will 
in some situations almost grow to a tree. It resembles the English privet, and is 
generally used as a hedge for borders, growing readily from cuttings, and has a 
very neat appearanoe if kept well trimmed. It bears a white flower something 
like May: there is also a very beautiful red variety, brought from China. The 
leaves of the gool mendie are in great request by native femal es : they pick the 
young fresh leaves, and with the juice color their nails of a reddish orange tinge. 
It is pounded up with catechu, and applied as a paste for a few hours. 

Hibiscus Sabdaeiffa. Red Sobbel Plant. — This is the red sorrel plant 
of the West Indies, and introduced from the Mauritius. It is easily grown from 
seed, at the commencement of the rains, and when about six or eight inches 
high, should be planted out in beds or rows. The soil, if light and good, will 
cause the plant to thrive and form a bush four or five feet high ; they should 
have at least in such soil a space between each of four feet. The fruit when ripe 
makes most excellent jellies and tarts. There is a white variety also grows to the 
same size, and the leaves are used, on account of their acidity, in curries by the 
natives. Bandycoots are very fond of the fruit, and destroy the whole bush to 
get at it. 

Hoa Plum. Spondius Mangifeba. Amba. — This is a large tree ; flowers at 
the commencement of the hot season, and the fruit when ripe is about the size 
of a small egg. It is eaten raw, pickled, put into curries, and made into tarts. 
The trunk of the tree gives out, during the hot weather, large quantities of juice, 
which hardens into a mild gum. It grows easily, and requires little care when 
onoe planted. 

Honey Suckle. Loniceba Semper virens. 

Jack Tree. Abtocabpus Integbifolia. — This grows to an immense size. 
The wood is used for furniture, and the fruit, which issues direct from the stalk or 
stem, has a rough coated appearance, hanging like a large green bag : the scent is 
very disagreeable. It is not in much request by Europeans, although the seed if 
roasted resemble a chesnut in flavor. The finest fruits sometimes grow on the 
roots, and will be found from the cracking of the earth above them. When this 
fruit tree is grown in native gardens, if the stem is forked they generally place a 
large stone between the branches : the reason I am unacquainted with. 

Jamoon or Jambool. Eugenia Jambolania.— This is a large and hand- 
some tree, flowers in February and March, and thrives in any good soil. The fruit 
of the best sort is as large as a common blue plum, which it resembles in appear- 
anoe ; it has a rough astringent flavor, and should be soaked in salt and water 
before eaten. The fresh stone if planted grows immediately. 
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Justicia Picta. — This is a very ornamental and handsome variegated shrub, 
bearing red flowers, having green leaves with large white spots fringed with green, 
and some varieties with red and dark red spots. The leaves are used for the de- 
coration of the dessert after dinner, and other ornamental purposes : few leaves 
can be found on which some grotesque resemblance to the human countenance 
may not be fancied or traced. 

J UNIPER. JUNIPEBUS VIRGINIAN A. 

Kibnee. Mimusofs Hexandra. — This tree grows to a large size, and is 
generally planted in groves : the fruit, which is about the size of a small olive, 
is of a yellow color when ripe, afte rthe rains, and contains a sweet clammy juice, 
eaten chiefly by the Natives. 

Kreat. Justicia Paniculata. — A common herbaceous plant ; grows wild, 
and also cultivated in gardens by the Natives, and much used in medicine. It 
yields a very strong bitter, and forms a principal ingredient in the French 
Drogur Amare. 

Kumruck See Bilimbi. 

Kurunder. Oarissa Carandos.— A large thorny bush. Grows wild in most 
parts of the Deccan, bearing a dark blue colored berry when ripe, and sold in the 
bazaar. There is also a cultivated sort in gardens. The fruit when ripe is some- 
times eaten by Europeans, but in the green state is made into tarts, jellies, and 
pickles : the jelly is considered inferior to none made of other Indian fruits. The 
wild sort is picked and sold by the natives for the same purpose. 

Laurel. Croton Variegatum. — A common ornamental shrub in gardens, 
easily raised from cuttings j there is also a willow leaf variety, equally beautiful 
and adapted for borders, or the flower garden. 

Lead Wort. Plumbago. White Flowered Chitra.— T he white flower- 
ed grows wild. 

Rose-Colored Plumb . Lai Chitra . — Rose colored, in gardens common, 
and in flower throughout the year. 

Blue P . Caperuis . — A native of the Cape of Good Hope, now common in 
gardens : it is the prettiest of the whole family, and easily cultivated by layers, 
whioh root of themselves. 

Leichee. Settalia Litchi. — This tree, originally from China, is an ever- 
green, and grows to a large size. The fruit is of a dark brown color, and contains 
a glutinous yellow sweet sort of pulp : it is not muoh prized — perhaps from its infe- 
rior quality to the Chinese fruit, which is muoh esteemed. The fruit ripens in 
March and April. 

Lemon. Citrus Limona. Hind, Neemboo. — There are so many varieties 
that they can hardly be described separately, being unnecessary. The large and 
small yield abundance of acid juice, and the tree is easily cultivated by layers, which 
soon throw out root fibres. Tho lime, which is of the smaller description, docs 
not bear fruit so quickly as the larger sort, but if carefully prumed, and watered , 
will continue fruiting all the year round, and be very productive. 
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Lime, Sweet. Meeta Neembo. — This is a sweet variety, and grows to the 
size of a large orange* It is easily propagated by seed. The juice of the fruit is 
very grateful to persons with fever, although rather tasteless. It will grow also from 
cuttings and seed. The young shoots make a very good stock for orange grafts. 

Loquat. Eriobotryna Japonica.— This tree is now introduced all over 
the Deccan, and bears fruit twice in the year. It is highly esteemed both for de- 
serts and preserves. It is a native of China, but grows in great perfection in New 
South Wales. The finest fruit is produoed at the second crop, at the end of the cold 
season, and requires protection day and night ; from birds in the former, and flying 
foxes in the latter. The fruit is of a yellow color, with thin skin, a sweet acid 
pulp, and one or two seeds in the centre — sometimes more. The seeds grow easily. 
Proper attention docs not seem to have been given to this fruit, as it appears to 
be capable of great improvement. 

Liquorice Plant. Abrus Precatorius. — Grows in the jangles : a com- 
mon twining plant, with a woody stem ; bears a small red berry, with a black spot 
on the top. These bright red looking beads are used as weights, under the name of 
vahl, or rutee. The root is used as stick liquorice, and therefore may bo called 
Indian. 

Lotel. Osyris Wightiana. — A small tree with twiggy erect-growing 
branches ; in flower and fruit most of the year. The fruit when ripe is of the size of 
a small sloe, of a yellow color, with a mark on the top like a u blaberry.” It is 
sweet and very pleasant when tasted, and is deservedly ranked amongst the wild 
fruits by Col. Sykes. 

Lucerne. Medicago Sativa. — Cultivated in the Deccan for feeding horses, 
also in Goozerat, where it is coming fast into uge among the natives as green food 
for cattle. Propagated by seed : may be sown at any season, in beds or rows. It 
requires much water, and each plant should have five or six inches of space allow- 
ed between them. Cultivators generally cut it as it begins to blossom, when fresh 
shoots spring up, and a succession of crops is continued in this way for several 
months, manuring it occasionally. 

Malabar Creeper. Ipomea Tuberosa, — « An immense climbing plant, with 
woody stems ; common in gardens ; a native of Tropical America j leaves pal- 
mated, seven parted. Flowers yellow and showy, appear in Oct. and November. 
It is in general use for covering old walls, trellises &c., and for which purpose, 
from its exceeding rapid growth, it is well adapted. 

Malabar Night Shade. Basella Rubra et Alba. — These are twining 
succulent plants, eaten and cultivated as spinage by the natives. 

Marsh Mallow, Common. Althasa Officinalis. — This plant grows wild 
all over the country, and is used for medicinal purposes as at home. • 

Mangoe. Hind. Am. — Is a highly esteemed fruit, and may bo proefifed 
twice in the year, but I have never met with any trees bearing two crops in the 
Deccan, only in Bombay. 

Propagation . — May easily bo effected by seed and cuttings &c., but the pro- 
cess is slow, as a tree thus raised will not bear fruit before the 5th or Gth yoar, where- 
as those that aro grafted produce in the 2d or 3d, although it is injurious to the 
tree to let it bear so early, and I therefore recommend that the blossoms should be 
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removed. Young grafts will sometimes, indeed very often, blossom the first sea- 
son they are removed, and if allowed to bear fruit, it checks them for a length of 
time after. A mangoe graft may be applied at any time of the year : the stock 
must be kept continually moist by watering. When the graft and stock have 
become united, the former must be partially divided by a notch with a sharp knife : 
this may be done after six weeks have elapsed from the time of its first being 
united : a second cutting may be effected a fortnight later, and the oomplete re- 
moval from the parent tree at the expiration of nine or ten weeks. After this, re- 
move the graft into the shade for a fortnight longer, when it may be put into the 
spot where it is to remain. A graft tree never attains the size of a seedling, 
neither will it continue to live or bear so long, and 1 doubt much if the seed of a 
graft mangoe would produce the same fruit, whereas a seedling often does so. The 
time that a seedling takes to produce fruit is the great objection to this mode of 
rearing trees ; nevertheless a young tree of three years old might have one of its 
branches brought into blossom by ringing : this would enable the cultivator to judge 
if the tree was worth preserving or not. The finest flavored sorts of Mangoe 
grown in Western India, are the Alphonso, Raspberry, Mazagon, Doriah, and 
Malgrobah : this latter species is of a greenish tinge inside when ripe, and by far 
the largest of the whole, being three times the size of an Alphonso ; and it ripens 
the last. 

Culture . — When the graft is planted out, it requires only a moderate propor- 
tion of care, clearing the ground of all weeds, and removing any buds that shew 
themselves. Within the space from the ground to where the first branches are to 
rise from, all superfluous and weak shoots should be removed, more particularly 
those from the centre of the tree, as also all branches that trail on the ground, 
unless required for grafting from. The tree is better for being pruned, and when- 
ever the interior of the tree may contain superfluous branches, or when there is not 
sufficient room for the growth of the young and fruit-bearing shoots, a clear space 
must be provided, — and this can only be done by pruning. The best time for this 
operation is soon after the tree has done bearing fruit. No old and decayed wood 
sheuld be allowed to remain, and great care be taken to remove on the first appear- 
ance the Borer, * should they indicate their presence by their appearance on the 
bark. When trees are old and have their bark injured, it must be all cleared 
away, and the parts covered with the composition recommended for that purpose. 

I have been favoured with the following information from a friend at Auran- 
gabad. Take slips from the healthy branch of a mangoe, at least two feet long, 
taking care to cut it one inch above the joint at the top and the same below the 
joint at the bottom. The cuttings will not all be equal, as in some branches the 
joints are short and in others long. The thickness of the slip is to be from three 
quarters to three inches in diameter. Half the length of the slip is to be slightly 
punctured with an awl, and then inserted into the ground to that depth (half of 
the slip) perfectly perpendicular ; and then make a knob at the top of the slip 
with plain cowdung. The cuttings must bo well watered in such a manner as to 
keep up an uninterrupted moisture in the ground ; and moreover the cuttings are 
to be well shaded, and tho coverings only to be removed by degrees as the plants 

* See clearing Fruit Trees. 
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attain leaves and strength, and not to be transplanted on any account until the next 
monsoon. The slips begin to bud within a month generally, but sometimes take a 
much longer period. In all cases the punctures aro indispensably necessary, to 
admit of root fibres being thrown oat from them. 

The tree and fruit may both be improved, if, daring the cold season, the 
ground is dug all round the roots, and by the addition of a suitable quantity of good 
old manure. The seed will only grow when fresh, and seldom after six weeks. 
From twenty to twenty-four feet of space should be allowed between each tree if 
a graft : double the spaco is required for a seedling. 

Mangosteen. Garcinia Mangostana.— This tree has been introduced 
from Singapore into Bombay, but tho fruit has never boon brought to any perfec- 
tion : probably if grafted on tho Brindoa, which is common in the Concan, (and se- 
veral trees are found in Bombay.) it might be much improved. I have been in- 
formed by a friend, that tho Mangosteen ripens (and is equal to the Penang fruit) 
in the Company's spice gardens on the hills near Courtallum . 

Mangosteen, Wild, Garcinia Purpuera — Kohcjm Brindoa. — This is 
an elegant tree, and found in the Concan along the Malabar Coast • At Goa tho 
fruit is used for jellies and syrup : it is of a smooth dark brown color outsido, and 
of a most beautiful purple in, and an agreeable flavor. Tho tree grows to thirty 
feet high, conical shape, with dark green shining leaves : there are several in 
Bombay, — two in a garden at tho top of Nesbit-lane, Byculla. 

Mistletoe, Indian. Viscum Opuntoides. — A leafless parasite, common 
throughout tho Deccan : grows equally on almost all old trees, and the Natives use 
the bark and berries for making bird-lime. 

Milk Hedge. Euphorbia Tirucalli. Hind. Sendh. — This plant is much 
used for making hedges, and from its continual green appearance is well adapted for 
the purpose. It grows best upon either a bank or wall of large stones laid loose 
for the purpose, having a good cover of earth upon them. Any outtings will 
grow, but the plant if by itself will attain the height of twenty feet or more. Tho 
wood makes the best charcoal for gunpowder. A parasite of a yellow thread-like 
appearance, and leafless, (the Cassytha Filiformis) is very destructive to it, and 
will totally destroy a tree or the whole hedge in a short time if not removed. 

Monkey Fruit Tree, or Baobab. Adansonia Digitata. — Is a native of 
Senegal, and is said to be found in Egypt and Abyssinia. It is the largest known 
tree, with the trunk of an immense size close to the ground, (the diameter of 
which is sometimes as much as thirty feet) but fast tapering and of little height in 
proportion, seldom exceeding seventy-three feet, somewhat resembling a cone. 
Flowers, large and white, appear in May and June. On the sea coast the fisher- 
men use tho fruit as floats for their nets. The tree lives to a great age, whence it 
has been called u arbre de mille aus” ; and Humbolt speaks of it as “ the oldest or. 
game monument of our planet.” The roots are of a most extraordinary length : the 
tap root of a tree only twelve feet high has been known to have a tap root of 110 
feet long. The foliage is sometimes so abundant as to conceal the vast proportion 
of the trank, and the branches spread out drooping at the extremities to such a 
degree as entirely to conoeal it ; and the whole forms a nearly hemispherical mass 
of verdure from 140 to 150 feet in diameter, and sixty or seventy feet high. The 
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pulp of the fruit is slightly acid and agreeable, and frequently eaten : while the 
juice expressed from it, mixed with sugar, constitutes a drink which is valued 
as a specific in putrid and pestilential fevers. The trunk of the tree is subject to a 
particular disease owing to the attack of a species of fungus which vegetates in the 
woody part, and which, without changing its colour or appearance, destroys life 
and renders the part so attacked as soft as the pith of trees in general. Such trunks 
are hollowed (by the Africans) into chambers, and within them are suspended the 
dead bodies of those who are refused the honor of burial. There they become 
mummies, perfectly dry and well preserved, and are known by the name of 
guiriots. 

Mooringa. Horse Raddish Tree. Mooringa Hyferanthera. — This 
tree is to be found in the jungles, as well as in gardens. The long pods when green 
are made into curries, and the. young roots scraped, used as a substitute for our 
English horse raddish. An oil is obtained from the seed : it also yields a gum. 

Mulberry, White, Alba. Red, Morus Indica. Black, Nigra. — These 
trees grow equally well in the Deocan, the white growing to a very largo tree, 
shedding its leaves before the hot season. The red mulberry bears fruit in the 
rains, as well as the black. Silk worms may be fed on the young fresh leaves, 
although the leaves of the white are preferred. Grows from seed or cuttings. 

Myrtle. Myrtus Communis. Hind, Vilaytee Mindie. — Very common 
in all the gardens ; grows well by layers, and even cuttings. The shrub requires 
careful pruning, and after the rains all the leaves in which an insect deposits its 
larvae must be removed, or it will lose its verdure and beauty by the destructive- 
ness of the young caterpillars* 

Nettle. XJrtica Interrupta. Buchhata. — A large annual plant, grows 
during the rains. The whole plant is covered with stinging hairs, like the common 
nettle. It grows wild : there are several varieties. 

Nutmeg. Myristica Mosciiata. Bind. Jafhul.— I have only met with 
''this tree in Bombay, where it has been introduced from the Eastward, The fruit 
ripens in the rains: it is the size of a large plum, with a green covering, and upon 
being opened, discovers a net- work of a dark red color surrounding the nut, which 
has a most beautiful appearance: this is the spice known as mace. 

" The first care of the cultivator is to select ripe nuts and to set them at the 
distance of a foot apart in a rioh soil, merely covering them very lightly with 
mould. They are to bo protected from the heat of the sun, occasionally weeded, 
and watered in dry weather every other day. The seedlings may bo expected to 
appear in from thirty to sixty days, and when four feet high, tho healthiest and 
most luxuriant, consisting of three or four verticles, are to bo removed in the com- 
mencement of the rains to the plantation, previously cleared of trees and under- 
wood by grubing and burning their roots, and placed in holes dug for their recep- 
tion at the distance of eighty feet from each other, — screening them from the 
heat of the sun, and violence of the winds. They must bo watered every other 
day in sultry weather ; manured onco a year during tho rains, and protected from 
the sun until they obtain tho ago of fivo years. Tho nutmeg tree is moncocious 
as well as dioecious, but no means of discovering the sexes, before the period of 
inflorescence, is known. Upon an average, the nutmeg tree fruits at the age of 
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seven years, and increases in produce till the fifteenth year, and is said to continue 
prolific for sixty or eighty years. Seven months in general elapse between the 
appearance of the blossom and the ripening of the fruit ; and the produce of one 
bearing tree with another, under good cultivation, in the fifteenth year maybe cal- 
culated at five pounds of nutmegs, and a pound and a quarter of mace. It bears 
all the year round, but more plentifully in some months than others, and generally 
yields more abundantly every other year. It is necessary that the roots of the 
trees during their growth should be kept well covered with mould, for they have a 
tendency to seek the surfaoe. The growth of the lateral branches is to be alone 
encouraged, and all suckers, or dead and unproductive branches, are to be remo- 
ved with the pruning knife, and the lower verticles lopped off, with the view of 
establishing an unimpeded circulation of air.”— Penang Gazette. 

Oak. Qubrcus. — These trees are to be seen growing only, I believe, at Maha- 
buleshwar in a garden belonging to a European residing at the station : they have 
been planted now some twelve or fourteen years, and form more a shrub than a 
tree : they are quite an exotic. 

Olive, Julpie. Ole a Sativa. — This is cultivated in some of the upper 
parts of Bengal, but is of a very coarse description -.they are (so I am informed) also 
pickled. 

Olive, Indian. Olea Dioica. Atajam. — This tree is common : grows to a 
large size, and bears fruit about the size of the common Spanish olive. The stone is 
not by any means hard, and the fruit is eaten by the Natives in curries, and also 
pickled in salt and water: it is not much esteemed by Europeans. 

Oleander, Common. Nebium Oleander. Hind . Kunher. — Oleander, 
Double Red and White. — This grows wild on the banks of rivers, bearing both 
white and red flowers : the root is poisonous. There are two other varieties, met 
with very commonly, bearing a double flower both red and white, and by budding 
the red color on the opposite one in several parts of the same stalk, a very pretty 
appearance may be given to the shrub. The yellow species is called the Exile — in- 
troduced I believe from America. Grows easily from cuttings. 

Olibanum. Boswellia Thuripeba. Dup Salai. — This tree grows very 
common in most of the jungles near Candeish, and the Bheels gather the gum for 
sale ; but as they make no distinction with gums from other trees, it has to bo 
picked out of a mass, which gives no little trouble, and is the cause of muoh 
impurity. 

Opuntea. Opuntia Cochinillifera— This plant is a native of the West In* 
dies. The leaves are smooth and without prickles. It is used for feeding the cochi- 
neal insect, and is now in many of the gardens. The insect may be carried almost 
any distance on a leaf or two of this plant, but they soon destroy the plant they are 
bred upon, and during the rains, to preserve the insect, the plant must either be 
covered over, or boughs out off, with the insect upon it, and hung up in a shed 
or room. 

Orange. Citrus Aurantium. — This tree is now extensively cultivated all 
over the Deccan. The finest sorts now are the cintra cowlah, and a small sweet 
orange which grows on a tree more like a creeper. The principal method of 
culturo is by budding, the stocks generally being either soedlings or cuttings from 
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the sweet lime. The best cintra, with a thin close rind, is produced upon the seed- 
ling stock, and it is said that the fruit grown upon the sweet lime stock is generally 
loose and soft : this is very perceptible with some of the oranges. The best time 
for budding is in the cold season. 

Orchis. Orchis Commelinefolia. — Root of two or more spindle-shaped 
succulent tubers; scape erect, about eighteen inches high ; round, smooth -jointed ; 
with cylindrio sheathes, about half the length of the joints. Flowers white, 
scentless ; appear about the middle of the rains. Ou pasture lauds in the Southern 
Concan, several species are found on the hills. 

Palm or Fan-Leafed Palmyra. Tar or Brab Tree. Borassus Fla- 
billiformcs.— This tree, the loftiest of its tribe, needs no description : it yields 
the jnioe known by the name of toddy. The fruit is also eaten. 

Paneola Plum. Flacourtia Cataphracta. — This fruit is generally cul- 
tivated about Calcutta, and grows to the size of a common plum : it resembles a 
gooseberry in appearance, the skin thin and shining and of a purple appearanoe. 
The tree is not common on this side of India, and only one or two are to be found in 
Bombay. The fruit is not so large as I have seen in Caloutta, where it is common 
during the rains ; it oontains from ten to twelve seeds, and is both palatable and 
wholesome, and well worthy of more general cultivation. The tree grows to a 
large size. 

Papaw Tree. Carica Papoya. — This tree is common in every garden ; and 
the fruit, which is formed like a melon, grows in clusters one above the other, close 
to the stem. The small black seeds have the taste of watercress, and the fruit just 
before ripening makes an excellent tart, mixed with a portion of lime juice, sugar, 
and a few cloves, — resembling apple so nearly that it may be, and is, substituted for 
the sauce of the latter fruit. The tree grows easily from seed, and only requires 
a deep good soil. It is said that meat if hung under the tree becomes tender : the 
green fruit is also put with meat when boiling, for the same purpose. 

Peach. Amyodalus Persica. Hind. Shuft alloo. — There are but three 
varieties of this fruit which I have met with in the Deccan — a largo round white 
sort, of a delicious flavor ; the flat China ; and a small thin-skinned description, 
more resembling an apricot in appearance, and much harder than the other. The 
peach is easily cultivated by seed or layers. A seedling will throw out blossom in 
the second year, and be ten or twelve feet in height : it requires to be carefully 
prnned, wintered, and watered. No branches should be allowed to grow on the 
stem closer than three foot from the ground ; all spurious and misplaced shoots 
should be rubbed off before gaining strength to exhaust unnecessarily the juices 
of the tree ; and all distorted leaves, the work of insects, of parasitic plants, 
—mildew, &c., — should be pioked off and destroyed. 

The kernels of the peach should be carefully removed from the shell, and 
in no ways injured if required for planting : they should be sown in small beds at 
the commencement of the rains, about eighteen inches apart, and as soon as they are 
fit for removal, a good sized ball of earth must be taken up with the roots, to pre- 
vent the root fibres from injury. All the buds around the stem had better be rubbed 
off by the fingers as far as is requisite, and a proper shape be given to the tree 
by cutting out all the superfluous spurs and their branches. The time for open- 
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ing the roots of the peach is after the close of the rain3 : remove the earth with 
care, so as not to injure the roots, for the space round the stem of three feet ; pull 
off all the leaves, and cease to water the tree until the blossom buds appear ; then 
cover up the roots with good loam mixed with old rotten manure ; water freely 
every third or fourth day until the fruit begins to ripen, when you must be guid- 
ed by circumstances. It is necessary sometimes to thin the fruit, and also to put 
the peaches as they begin to ripen in bags, otherwise the birds will pick and des- 
troy the fruit. 

Peaches first come in about February, and with care may be continued until 
the rains commence, after whioh the excess of moisture received by the leaves 
and roots cause the fruit to swell and burst. 

Pear. Pyrus Communis. — This tree is not common. I have mot with a 
few at Hyderabad, bearing a tolerably large sized coarse fruity but as the trees had 
been neglected, 1 can give little or no account of them : care perhaps might ren* 
der them fit for baking, and stews. In the upper provinces of Bengal, I have 
seen the fruit of a large size, but very coarse and hard : indeed, all that could be 
said about them was that they were pears, and shewn accordingly. 

PineApple. Bromelia Ananas. — Though growing so easily and with- 
out care in many parts of India, they require great attention to rear in the interior. 
At Hyderabad they seem to be quite acclimated, and produce as fine fruit as is ever 
seen on the coast. 

Propagation. — Is performed by planting the tops or offsets : they will produce 
fruit in the second year. 

Soil. — Should be, if procurable, rich red earth loam : the manure cannot be 
too strong — pigs’ and pigeons* manure, mixed with goats’, forms a most excellent 
compost. 

Culture. — The plants, after removal from the nursery bed, should be put out 
in rows two feet asunder, and the rows the same distance apart, which will bo 
found quite sufficient : the rows must be well worked and dug, adding the manure. 
The. plant when large and promising to bear fruit, should immediately after the 
rains, in the latter end of October, be taken up, and the root, whioh will be nearly 
as long as tho plant, having fibres at tho end, may be out off with a saw : suppos- 
ing the root to be eighteen inches, one foot may be removed. It is round the edge 
of the cut root that root fibres spring, and the greater tho number of these fibres 
the better chance of large and fine fruit. Tho superfluous leaves now noar tho cut 
end must also be pulled off, and then the plant is ready for being put into the rows 
again, whioh have beon previously well manured ; and a good watering given. 
The plants must bo watered after this regularly, only avoid if possible the water 
getting between the axdla of tho loaves, as it makes them rot and decay in tho 
centre. I found this the case with pines that I removed at the commencement 
of tho rains : the plants not having any root suckers to nourish them, decayed in 
consequence of water remaining between the leaves. Plants that are put out in 
October and November will bear fruit in May and June. Some gardeners are in 
the habit, when the pino fruit is half grown, of cutting off the top, with a view 
to throw all the nourishment into the fruit, thoroby increasing its size. This may 
bo all very well with any early pines, but if tlioy do not ripen boforo the rains set 
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in, the water lodging in the cut crown will cause it to decay like the plant : this 
might be prevented by having wax cloth covers of a cone shape to put over the 
fruit when rain is apprehended j but I prefer letting the crowns remain. The 
stem produoing the fruit should be removod when the fruit is cut, and now shoots 
encouraged. All offsets, when the plant is fruiting, must be removed, so as to give 
the fruit all the nourishment possible. 

When trimming the plants, the extremities of the root which have been cut 
off (if planted in a nursory bed about eighteen inches asunder, the end an inch 
above the ground) will give fresh shoots, and form a good mursery of plants for 
the following season. 

Pistachio. Pistacia Officinarum. — Tho nut of this tree is brought from 
Bussorah in great abundance, and 1 have succeeded in growing plants from it. 
The trees are male and female ; consequently should bo grown in clusters or pairs. 
The leaves are deciduous, and for several months the trees look very bare. It is 
by no means a handsome plant. I first soaked the nuts in water, and when they 
split at tho end, put them into boxes filled with earth : almost all grew, and were 
given away. 

Plantain-leafed Palm. Urania Speciosa. — An elegant tree, native of 
Madagascar : spreads its leaves out like an open fan, forming a semicircular head. It 
has a short solid trunk, with leaves like a plantain ; and in a border, or at the end 
of a walk, whon growing, forms a perfect screen : its peculiar appearance strikes a 
person immediately whon seen for tho first time. It bears a small fruit like the 
drupe of a plantain, which is of a blueish color. Rox says — “ The plant has the 
property of rendering water or milk, either hot or cold, mucilaginous, without al- 
tering the taste, color, or smell, of tho liquid in its former state.” Butter-milk 
and water is often thickened with the juice of this plant, and then sold as an 
unadulterated article of the richest and best description. 

Propagation . — By seed and suckers. Fifteen feet space should be allowed 
between each tree. 

Plantain Banana. Musa Sapientum. Hind. Kilah. — There are several 
varieties of the Banana cultivated in the Decoan, — the large red green and the 
yellow. A small sort, which is supposed to be the real Banana of the West Indies, 
is perhaps the most luxuriant of the whole. The plants blossom at all seasons, and 
as soon as the drupe of fruit begins to ripen, which is known by some turning its 
color, it is cut and hung up to ripen in the house. The plant will not bear again, 
and may be cut down (otherwise it will perish of itself,) when the surrounding 
shoots grow up and blossom as the former. The plants are generally grown 
in beds or clusters in a good rich soil, when fine fruit is almost the sure return. 
In transplanting the shoots, if two or three feet high a portion of one half is 
generally cut off. 

Plum, common. Prunus Domestica. Aloo. — This tree has been brought from 
the upper provinces of Bengal, and seems to be acclimated at Hyderabad. The 
. fruit, which is of a dark purple when ripe, and about the size of a common bullace 
at home, has the flavor of that fruit : it does not seem to require wintering as the 
peach, but throws out its blossoms after the rains, and continues to blossom and 
bear fruit at the same time, and very abundantly. To secure fine fruit, the su- 
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perfluous green ones must be removed, by which means I have seen some very 
tolerable sized plums produced. I never succeeded in budding it on the peach, but 
it takes readily by approach on the peach stock) and may be removed in six weeks 
or two months from the parent stem. 

Pomegranate. Punica Granatum. Hind. Anar. — There are two varieties 
of this tree, bearing white and red fruit — both sweet, but muoh inferior to the 
dried brought from Persia and Bussorah to the Bombay market. The tree grows 
easily from seed, and large fine juicy fruit, where the soil is good, is often produced. 
There is a variety which is generally sour, used by the Natives for sherbet. The 
dried bark of the root is made into a decoction and given for worms. 

Prickley Pear, or Opuntia. Cactus Indicus.* — Thus is used as a hedge 
plant about gardens, and forms a strong useful fence, both against men and cattle, 
but harbours rats and other vermin, also snakes. The red fruit is used as a dye> 
and may also be eaten. 

Pumblenose, Pummelo. Citrus Accumana. Hind, Chocotru. — This is 
the largest of the Orange tribe, and is universally cultivated in all gardens : 
the varieties are red and white — the former preferred by some persons. The tree 
grows to a large size in a rich soil, and requires a good deal of pruning : the best 
time for doing this is when the crop of fruit is off. Fruit as fine as any 1 have 
ever met, was produced at Ellichpoor from the seed of a pumblenose brought from 
Bombay. The tree, when planted, should have a space of twelve feet all round 
it : the blossom is used for flavoring sweetmeat 

Quince. Cydoni a Vulgaris. Beh, or Safferjal. — This tree may have 
been probably introduced from China or Bengal, and is now to be met with in 
many gardens. It grows like the apple. The fruit is plentiful at Sattara, and I 
have met with it in Poonah. In other parts of the Decoan I have seen the tree in 
blossom, but the fruit did not set, — perhaps for want of proper treatment 

Raspberry. Rubus Pauciflorus. — I merely mention this fruit, as the com- 
mon Blackberry is often mistaken for it The raspberry I have never seen in any 
part of the Deccan : a wild plant is described by Graham as found at Mahabu- 
leshwar. 

Rhubarb, common. Rheum Rhaponticum.— This plant, though said to be 
a native of Asia, is only roared by great care, and even then the leaf stalks, 
which are used at home for tarts, attain a very slender size. The best time for 
sowing the seed is after the rains, in boxes or baskets : the soil should be light, 
with a sufficiency of manure to keep it moist. The young plants when large enough 
must be very carefully removed, with a ball of earth round the roots, and planted in 
beds a foot and a half apart : they must then be watered and shaded from the sun 
until looking strong and healthy. I found a few plants of mine improved by being 
covered over with a basket during the heat of the day and cold nights. 

Rose Apple. Eugenia Jambosa. Goolab Jamb. — This tree bears alight 
whitish yellow fruit, pear-shaped, with smooth skin, having a rose flavor : it is 
commonly cultivated in gardens about the coast. The only part of the Deccan 
where I have met with the fruit is Hyderabad. Many attempts have been made 

* Hind. Chuppcl Seykdh,— From the resemblance the leaf bears to the common slipper. 
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by myself, and a friend, to introduce it elsewhere, bnt without success. It is 
easily propagated by seed, and will grow in a moist soil with only oommon care. 

There are only I believe two sorts — red and whitish yellow — both possessing 
the same flavor : the red is called the Jambo Mallaca. 

Safota. Achbas Safota. — This tree I have only met with in Bombay, 
bnt have seen the fruit in December, brought from Goa, where no doubt it was 
introduced from China. The fruit is the size of a fowl’s egg, with a dark brown 
colored skin, and a yellowish pulp : the seed is large and soft, and about the size of 
the rose-apple. 

Sago Palm Tree. Phoenix Farinifera.— Is a dwarf species. The fruit 
ripens in May, and a species of sago is procured from the trunk. It is split and 
dried, then beat in wooden mortars until the farinacious parts are detached. 

Sago Palm. Sagus Spinosus. — This tree is scarce, and only found in some 
of the gardens in Bombay, where it has been introduced from the Sumatra Is- 
lands. It is only grown as an exotic, and is a very beautiful species of palm, from 
its pinnate leaves. It is propagated by suckers from the roots of the old tree. 

Salep. Orchis Mascula. — This plant is found on the Mahabuleshwar hills. 
It blossoms in June, and the roots are dug up and gathered after the rains in No- 
vember or December. Another variety is found in the hills and jungles near 
Candeish, but possessing a very bitter principle. It is dug up by the Bheels, and 
sold when fresh for a few pice the seer. It requires a great deal of soaking and 
preparation before it can be deprived of its bitter quality. When dry, it is in ap- 
pearance as fine as the Persian. It requires being boiled in at least six different 
waters, and then dried in the sun, when it will become perfectly sweet and fit for use. 

Silk Cotton tree. Bombax Malabaricum. Saur.— This is a large tree, 
the bark of an ash color, and armed with prickles. It flowers in the cold season : 
they are of a beautiful bright red color, cup shaped, and give the tree at a dis- 
tance a flaming appearance. The flowers are white, grow upright, and contain a 
clear sweet watery juice of a morning, which is taken by the natives. The capsules 
when ripe contain a fine silk cotton, which is only useful, from its short staple, 
for pillows and other such purposes. The wood is very soft and light. 

Sindee Tree. Phoenix Stlvestris. — This tree is very oommon all over 
India, growing everywhere. It flowers in the hot season. Toddy is extracted from 
it, and again in some parts ghoor or jageeri. Twelve pints of the juice give one 
pound of good powdered sugar, and the average of one tree is about seven or eight 
pounds annually : this is called date sugar. 

Sissoo Tree. Dalbergia Sissoo. Shebshum. — This is a most useful tree, 
growing in the jungles, and the wood is used principally, from its strength and 
natural bend, for native hackeries : when it can be procured long and straight, it 
makes good shafts for buggies — I have therefore mentioned it. 

Sandalwood. Santalum Album. Sundel Sufed, or Chundun. — This 
tree grows both in gardens and the jungles. It bears a small black berry, which if 
planted grows without any trouble. The wood is generally brought for sale in 
small logs seldom exceeding eighteen inches in length. It is unnecessary to describe 
its use. 
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Soap Berry tree. Sapindus Laurifolius.— This tree is very common 
In the Deccan about villages. The leaves have a shining appearance, and the flower 
stalk a soft brown downy look, bearing a small whitish flower. The berries are used 
for washing by the natives. 

Singara Nut. Trapa Bispinosa. — This is a water plant, and is cultivated 
in many of the tanks for sale. There are two kinds, — -one with a hard thick shell, 
and the other with only a soft skin. The former have when ripe the appearance of 
a bullock’s head, from two sharp spear -like processes growing from it. The fruit 
when boiled resembles a chesnut, and is sold in the bazaar. The seed is also made 
into a coarse flour, and cakes are made from it ; the thin-shelled kind both fish and 
tortoise feed upon. In some parts of the country, great care is taken to preserve 
the seed for planting the following season, which is done by treading it into the 
beds of tanks and such places. The fruit is fit to be taken at or about the close 
of the rains. 

Soursop. Annona Muricata. — This tree I have only met with in Bom- 
bay. It grows to about the same size as the bullock’s heart. The fruit is of a 
greenish color when ripe, and has a rough thorny appearance : the flavour is very 
peculiar, differing from the other varieties of the Anonacia r the scent resembles 
black currants ; the seeds are similar to the custard-apple. The fruit ripens in 
March, and in the West Indies is considered very cooling in fevers. It bears only 
once a year. 

Slipper Plant, or Thor. Euphorbia Tithymaloides. — This is a thick 
deep green leafed plant : it grows about three feet high, but if kept trimmed may 
bo used for a border to a flower parterre, for which purpose it is admirably 
adapted. It suffers nothing by cutting, and if occasionally watered is always green. 
It grows well from slips ; bears a small pink flower, and can be kept at any 
height. It is sometimes called buckthorn. 

Snake Fruit. Eleagnus Confirta. Hind . Amgool. — This is a large 
scandent shrub with silver-colored leaves beneath. Flowers twice a year, of a white 
color ; and bears an oblong deep red fruit when ripe, but when green it is striped : 
it is of the size of a small gerkin, has an agreeable subacid flavour, and is 
eaten by the natives. Very common all over the country. It is said that snakes are 
fond of the ripe fruit as well as birds and monkeys. 

Strawberry. Fragaria. — This plant multiplies itself from runners and 
suckers, the old plant, after it has ceased bearing, throwing them out. As soon as 
the rains have set in, these runners may be removed into a nursery bed, for their 
being more easily looked after, and should have the space of nine or ten inches al- 
lowed between them : they will throw out other runners, the whole of which may 
be separated and transplanted at the proper season. 

Soil — They thrive best in a light soil with good old stable and vegetable 
manure at first, and as soon as they shew a disposition to flower, may have old goats’ 
or sheep's manure added around each plant, a couple of double handsful being 
sufficient. 

Culture . — In no parts of the Deccan should the plants be put out for fruiting 
before the olose of the rains, the latter part of September being quite early enough. 
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Suckers that I planted for experiment at the commencement of August, grew to 
very fine bushes, and did nothing for ten or twelve weeks but throw out suckers, 
which were continually removed, and after all fruited badly: the finest and most 
prolific crop were got from suckers put out in the beginning of October. Some 
strawberries were gathered in November from the plants put out in August, but 
they were so few as in no way to induce me to try the experiment again. Va- 
rieties can only be procured from seed ; and to procure the seed, seleot the finest 
ripe fruit, rub it on a sheet of paper, and dry it. When the rains commence, soak the 
seed in water, reject all that float, the remainder sow in baskets in a light loam, 
when they will be fit to remove in about six weeks, and should be put in other 
baskets four or five inches apart, and taken care of until ready to be transplanted 
into beds, where they are to remain. As these plants throw out suckers very fast, they 
must be constantly looked after, and removed unless you have a scarcity of plants. 
They will commence bearing in six months from the time of sewing the seed. 

You may as soon as the rains have ceased, put your suckers that have rooted 
into square beds, each not less than one foot apart, five in a row : this will give 
you twenty-five in each bed — as many as can be easily looked after and gathered 
without trampling on the bed and thereby injuring the plants. When the earth 
is of a clayey consistence, I have seen the strawberry cultivated on ridges. Some 
think this is a good plan, but I prefer the beds : however, it can be easily tried. It 
is sometimes necessary, in consequence of flooding the beds, to put tiles under the 
fruit to keep it clean) but it also attracts the notice of the birds : if straw or grass 
is nsed, then the chances are that white ants destroy your plants. This it is that 
makes some persons prefer the ridge system of growing, as they say the fruit is 
cleaner in oonsequence : all I know is, that fine fruit may be grown either ways; 
and if on ridges, the same distance must be allowed between the plants as in beds 
— and even in the latter the plants may be put on raised cones of earth. The 
common vegetable manure is all that is required at first until near flowering, 
when a handful or two of goats’ or sheep’s dung should be put round the plant, 
opening the earth and scraping it together. W ater during the evening and very 
early of a morning. 

Sugar Cane. Saccharum Officinarum. — Of all the varieties cultivated, 
the Otaheite seems now to have the preference, although I have seen in Berar 
cane looking as fine. The cane if it goes to seed is considered almost useless for 
sugar-making. A description of the mode of culture I consider unnecessary. 

Star Apple. Chrysophyllum Acuminatum — This tree grows to a 
large size, thirty feet or more, the branches round, and leaves having a ferrugi - 
nous down upon them when young. The flower is of a pale yellow, and the fruit 
ripens in October, about the size of a large crab apple : the pulp is of a yellow- 
ish color and firm inside, the outer rind being of a dark brown. It requires no 
particular soil. There are several trees in the Residency garden at Hyderabad. 

Tamarind. Tamarindum Indica. Hind. Imlee or Imbelee. — This 
tree is too well known to need any description here. The red tamarind, which is 
scarce, is the most valuable. 

Tallow tree. Sapium Sebiforum.— T his tree is not very common, and 
is only to be met with in a few gardens. It is an ornamental tree, and bears flowers 
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and fruit for a great part of the year together. The fruit is of a pear shape, 
yellow and red, which when ripe opens and displays two or three black seeds 
enveloped partially with a fatty-looking substance. This it is from which the 
Chinese extract the tallow and make into candles. 

Thorn Apple. Datura, Alba et Nigra — This oommon plant grows all 
over the Deccan. The black datura has frequently double flowers. The seed pos- 
sesses poisonous narcotic properties. 

Tobacco. — Common all over India. 

Vine. — See Grape. 

Wampee tree. Cookia Punctada. — This bears a rough-skinned fruit in 
April and May, which grows in clusters, containing a sweetish acid juice, resembling 
black currant in flavor. It grows to a large tree, and has very dark green shining 
leaves. Rather ornamental, and requires very little care. 

Walnut. Aleurites Triloba. — This species grows to a very great size, 
large leaves, three or five-lobed : bears a fruit resembling in appearance the English 
walnut : the kernel is sweet flavored, but is considered unwholesome. The N a- 
tives express an oil from it, and say that the fruit must be kept for one year, when 
it may be eaten. Very common about Hyderabad. 

Yucca. Yucca Gloriosa. — This beautiful plant flowers in the rains, and 
has a very showy appearanoe, being covered for two feet or more with a profu- 
sion of white blossoms. 
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GARDENER’S CALENDAR FOR BOMBAY. 


WRITTEN BY A MEMBER OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

To render ( Dr. Riddell’s Manual more generally useful, it appears desirable 
that, without interfering with his remarks, it should have appended to it a few 
hints whioh would make it applicable to the climate of Bombay. The following 
are the results of the observations of one who can only boast of a little practical 
knowledge, and are founded upon very tolerable success. Others will most pro- 
bably be able to give information on points which he has omitted, and correct 
any errors into whioh he has fallen. 

It appears the best plan to follow the system adopted by Dr. Riddell, and 
to commence, as he does, with a Calendar. 

MAY. 

The remarks and advice in the Manual are equally adapted to this olimate. 
But little can be done in the garden beyond breaking up the soil and collecting 
manure : oa light and poor soils, the dry mud from the bottoms of tanks may be 
spread with advantage. Dry leaves and grass may be collected and spread on 
the beds, and burnt a week or two before the rains set in, for manure. 

JUNE. 

But little more can be done than in the previous month. After the first rain 
has fallen, the growth of weeds is so rapid that constant attention is required to 
prevent the soil being impoverished by them. The best way to get rid of weeds, 
and roots of grass, is by trenching the soil two spades depth, and turning it over 
previous to burning; or after the first fall of rain, when the ground has become 
well softened. The Doub or Hureeala grass roots ( Argrostis Lininus) are the 
most troublesome. 

At the commencement of this month you may put down beans, white and 
black ; cucumber, gourds of sorts, Jerusalem artichoke, and sweet potatoe. It is 
generally best to wait until the first heavy burst of the monsoon is over, in July, 
before transplanting all sorts of Europe vegetables, from turnips to lettuce and 
radish, for heavy continual rain is usually detrimental to the young plants. The 
climbers may be sown. Turnips, onions, tomata in baskets, and also nole-cole, 
cabbage of sorts, vegetable marrow, parsley, lettuce, and radish, for early sal- 
lading, and most native vegetables. 

JULY. 

This is generally the month in which the rain is heaviest. The use of the 
plough when practicable will be of great assistance in checking the weeds. It is 
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of importance to ascertain beforeband whether yonr seeds be good, by putting 
them into water before sowing ; such as are light, and float on the surface, are to 
be rejected. Vegetable seeds may be sown in boxes and baskets, but not too 
thickly; they must be carefully sheltered from the weather, and require great 
care. The young leaf must be examined every morning, and cleared of all insects, 
particularly of a small slug or caterpillar : the transplanting must be frequent, and 
the young plants allowed room. Cauliflower, broccoli, cabbage, celery, and beet, 
may be thus brought forward, till at the season ( August ) for planting out they 
may have attained four to six inches high — a sufficient size to be pot each in a small 
basket, from which the plant can be removed without disturbing the root, and an 
early crop secured. 

Put down beet, lettuce, cabbage, turnips, nole-cole, asparagus, beans of sorts, 
spinage, country gooseberry, and tomata. It being sometimes difficult to get 
beans to germinate readily, they should bo steeped in soft water for twenty-four 
hours previous to sowing, which will effectually remedy this difficulty. 

AUGUST. 

Plants of the cabbage tribe that have been grown in boxes or baskets will 
now require great attention, both in daily picking off insects and protecting 
them from heavy rains. A species of caterpillar, dark in colour — some smooth 
and some hairy— have been found most destructive in this month. A solution of 
tobacco, lime, and wood-ashes, effectually destroys them. — Continue to sow lettuce, 
plant out celery, country gooseberry, tomata, brinjals, cucumber, vegetable mar- 
row, and parsley. 

In sheltered spots and light soils, lettuces may be brought to a very fair 
state of perfection. 

SEPTEMBER. 

After Cocoanut Day, which usually falls in the end of August, the heavy 
rains generally cease, and you have passing showers with occasional sunshine. 
After transplanting, care should be taken to shade the young plants during the 
day with the shade-baskets, and to preserve them from the wet by earthing up. 

The ground should now be well manured and prepared for the young plants, 
which may be set as soon as the rains hold off. This may be expected early in the 
month, but as the heat is great, care must be taken that they do not grow too 
luxuriantly : to this, frequent transplantation is the most effectual check. For 
cauliflowers the soil can hardly be too rich : when the plant attains strength, dried 
fish pounded and applied to the roots will be found beneficial, and water must be 
liberally supplied and the beds frequently flooded. Trenches, eighteen inches deep 
and twelve or fifteen wide, should be dug for celery, and the young plants put in 
about eight inches apart. The soil should- be rioh but light, and in positions where 
the black earth prevails, a mixture of sand will be found advantageous. Towards 
the end of this month and the next, transplanting must continue. 

Sow peas if in a favourable situation, artichoke, beans, carrots, spinach, 
cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce of sorts, and early sallading : attend to strawberry 
plants, and prune all your fruit trees moderately. 

Strawberry runners, which, during the heavy period of the monsoon have been 
placed in baskets, should also be now planted out in beds. These, as well as the 
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vegetables, will require shelter from the sun as they attain strength : additional 
manure must be applied, and they should be flooded at least every other day. 
When they begin to produce blossom, straw or hay should be placed under them : 
it keeps the ground moist, and preserves the fruit from being injured by the water. 
Towards the middle of the month open the roots of your rose bushes, and do not 
water them for ten or fifteen days ; cut the plants to within a foot of the ground, and 
at the expiration of the above period cover the roots well with rich manure and 
fish, and water abundantly. Lettuce plants should now be put out, and the first 
crop of Potatoes planted. The best plan seems to be to place the cuttings, which 
should each have at least two eyes, on the sides of ridges ; these should be about a 
foot apart, leaving a trench between them for watering, which should not be more 
frequent than every third day ; the root requires three months to bring it to per- 
fection, but in six weeks young potatoes may be dug for daily use. The best soil 
is the red earth or sand. They will grow to equal size in the black, but the 
produce is generally inferior in flavour. Where water is abundant, Lucerne 
may be sown in beds of convenient size. Parsley, turnips, spinach, radish, &o. , 
may be sown in beds, and the first crop of peas ; these may be either planted in 
rows or circles ; in the latter way they occupy more space, but are more ornamen- 
tal, and the produce is more easily gathered. They should be sheltered from tho 
North-Westerly winds as much as possible, and well watered. In planting tho 
peas in circles, tho best plan is to put the seeds in two concentric ciroles about 
three or four inches apart, the outer circle being from three to five feet in diameter, 
according to the height to which the plant is expected to grow, — strong supporting 
sticks being placed in the centre. As it requires full two months to bring them to 
perfection, no seed should bo put in after December. 

The system to be adopted from this period throughout the cold season, is so 
similar to that pointed out by Dr Riddell, that it is unnecessary to add anything to 
his instructions. 

The season for trimming Vines is the latter end of September and beginning 
of October, and the system of treatment pointed out in the Manual has been 
successfully followed in Bombay : great care must be taken in smoking the vines 
every evening about sunset while in blossom, and till the fruit is well set. After 
the smoking, the stem should be gently tapped with a stick, to shake off a 
small insect which is most destructive to the blossom. With respect to Dr Rid- 
dell’s directions for the oulture of the different vegetables and trees he enumerates, 
there can be little added ; and his instructions regarding budding, grafting, and 
enarching, cannot be too closely attended to. 

Now plant out Strawberry runners, also your cabbage plants : sow celery, beet, 
spinach, onions, salsify, and sweet herbs, also turnips and carrots. Towards 
the end of the month, trim your roses. and get ground ready for potatoes. Peas 
may be put down safely. 

NOVEMBER. 

Plant out all the cabbage species, York, drum-head, Savoy, red pickling do. ; 
also cauliflower. Sow crops of peas, turnips, carrots, salsify, beet, spinach, 
radishes of sorts, onions, leeks, shallots, celery, lettuce, and endive. 
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DECEMBER. 

Plant ont cauliflowers, cabbages, peas, beans, nole-cole, lettuce, salsify, 
scorzenora, radishes, onions, leeks, tomata, carrots, and turnips. 

JANUARY. 

The same as last month, after which your vegetables will continue in perfec- 
tion until the different crops are over ; but radishes, sallads, and other such escu- 
lents, may be continued to be put down until the end of February. 


GARDENER’S CALENDAR FOR THE DECCAN. 


MAY. 

This month is so hot and dry that very little can be expected from your 
garden, though much may be done in clearing away weeds, dead leaves, and 
p lan ts, that are about and under your trees. Plough up your ground well for 
ensuing crops, and as the clods of earth become dry, have them knocked to pieces, 
and the weeds removed. Collect now your manure for after use. 

Fruits in season are — mangoes, peaches, pumblenose, pomegranates, plantains, 
grapes, melons, oranges, pine-apples, a few strawberries, and apples. 

Vegetables, European — are nearly out. The following are to be had, but 
not by any means in perfection : — cabbages, asparagus, artichokes, beet-root, 
carrots, red cabbages, lettuce, potatoes, and celery. 

Vegetables, Country. — Cucumbers, brinjals, dill pussund, bulam-keira, 
kuckrie, peeaz root, tur cuckrie, umbarie ka bajee, chillies, and various others. 
Strawberries are not abundant, and can only be preserved with great care. In the 
part of the Deccan about Poona, pine-apples and grapes are brought into the 
market in abundance, — the latter chiefly grown at Sattara. 

Asparagus beds may be opened and trimmed : if well watered, they produce 
fine heads towards the end of the month. 

Obt, — Onions, if not taken up before, should now be stored, and when sorted, 
dried for a few hours in the sun : after that, remove them into baskets, or lay them 
on the ground in a dry place, secure from rats and other vermin. 

Towards the latter end of this month, if the appearanoe of the season indicates 
an early setting in of the rains, then get ready boxes, or baskets, with light rich 
earth for sowing the following seeds : cabbage, nole-cole, celery, parsley, beet, 
lettuce, and sea-kale. If the seed is fresh and good, the cabbage will be up in 
five or six days. Great care is requisite both for watering and protecting the 
plants from birds, which at this Beason eat every sort of young green vegetable 
they can get at : covering the boxes or baskets with dry thorns is the most efficient 
method of protecting them. The boxes or baskets Bhould for the first fortnight be 
kept under a shed or verandah, and from heavy rain. 
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In the garden you may, towards tho latter end of the month, put down French 
beans, cucumbers, vegetable marrow, lettuce, peas, radishes, and various sorts of 
native vegetables, also Jerusalem artichokes. 

Rain generally falls towards the latter end of the month, and the average at 
Aurangabad may be calculated at two inches. The thermometer ranges in the 
shade from 90 to 100 deg. The nights are mostly cool, as the hot winds cease soon 
after sunset. 

JUNE. 

In the early part of this month the rains generally commence, and much de- 
pends on the mildness of the season for the thrift of the garden. If your young 
plants, sown Last month in boxes or baskets, are looking well, remove them into 
beds that have been a little raised and edged with tiles or bricks, so that the 
rain does not lodge : put each plant about four inches apart ; protect them still 
with thorns, and examine them as often daily as you possibly can. A small fly 
settles on them during the evening and deposits its eggs, which are hatched in a few 
hours, when a small caterpillar is produced, hardly perceptible at first to the naked 
eye : in the course of a few days it has arrived at maturity, during which time it 
had been feeding, if left unmolested, upon the tenderest leaves of the cabbage 
plants. The centre of the sugar-loaf cabbage they seem most fond of ; nole- 
cole next. This small caterpillar has the power of protecting itself from dost or 
water by spinning a thread from one edge of the minute leaf in which it is hatched 
to the other, thereby drawing them together; when it feeds in security. I think 
that I have observed that they cast a skin onoe during this stage, and, like the 
silk- worm, cease to feed for a time : when removed, they again feed voraciously 
and become quite green. If you shake the leaf and detach one, he immediately 
emits from his mouth a fine thread, by whioh he suspends himself, at the same time 
that he is connected with the spot to whioh he can and does draw himself up again 
for food. About the fifth day he ceases to feed, when he sets to work and spins 
a cocoon of silk over itself ; in a few hours, about twenty -four, it has assumed a 
chrysalis state, and in three days after becomes a most beautiful little brownish 
golden-coloured fly, which I have since observed on the table-shades of an even- 
ing. It seems to hop more than fly, or rather makes strong bounds of at least 
a foot. As I have found the male and female together on the leaves, no doubt 
the female soon lays her eggs and then disappears. These observations were made 
by me, being desirous to trace the insect through all the stages. When I found that 
it had formed its cocoon, I placed it in a covered wineglass, and the little golden- 
winged fly was the result. 

Fruits procurable are, mangoes, pumblenose, pines, melons — going out ; 
plantains, pomegranates, a few oranges, and late peaches, if tho rain has not been 
very heavy. 

Europe Vegetables. — Beet-root, celery, asparagus, artichokes, and small 
salad. 

Countey Vegetables. — The same as last month. 

06s. — Sow peas, French-beans, and other runners ; parsley in beds^ where 
it is to remain; also spinage, turnips, turnip-radishes, and native vegetables. 
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You will find the small caterpillar very destructive to your young plants : look 
them over continually, and scatter wood-ashes from the kitchen over them ; 
although this is not an effectual method of destroying them, it is useful. Carrots 
for an early crop may be sown on ridges, also onions. Beet, endive, and lettuce 
for early salading. If you find towards the end of the month any young shoots 
round the old oelery, have them carefully taken up and planted in rows : they will 
in the course of eight weeks make an excellent addition to your vegetables. 
Towards the end of the month cuoumber plants and French-beans should be well 
forward. If much rain has not fallen, keep them well irrigated by any means yon 
possess. Potatoes for a first orop may be sown, but, except in particular situa- 
tions I have seldom seen them thrive ; for if there is too much rain, they run to 
stalk ; and if too little, from the very great heat, they wither and dry. The 
potatoes produced are so small and few that it is almost labor thrown away. 
Weeds are now also very troublesome, and require to be removed. 

The average of rain this month may be calculated at about four inches ; the 
Thermometer in the shade from 86 to 92 deg. 

JULY. 

This month is excessively warm, and your plants will require much water if 
the rain has not fallen regularly, and also protection from the sun, though the cab- 
bage plants should not have too much, and are better watered by the hand : be 
careful to earth up your peas and bean9, which are now sufficiently forward to 
climb the sticks, and should be towards the latter end of the month in flower. 

Europe Vegetables in season are — radishes, turnips, cabbage-sprouts, and 
nole-cole from old plants ; lettuce and French -beans. 

Country Vegetables. — Turnips, radishes, pumpkins, mathie ka bajee, 
ooolfie, mantka bajee, chooka, &c. 

Obs, — Peas when about six inch es high may be brought into blossom earlier, 
by having their tops nipped off about half an inch. 

Fruit is now very scarce: plantains, jamoon, and a few oranges, to be had. 
Mangoes by the latter end of the month gone out. In Bombay, pines and pum- 
blenose in abundance, also custard-apples and guavas. Sow oarrots, pumpkins* 
vegetable marrow, artichokes, onions, peas, beans, turnip-radishes, &o.» and 
all the native greens enumerated in another part of the work. Be oareful to 
smoke well your orange plants morning and evening, by burning damp litter 
under, to windward of those that are bearing, to protect them from a fly or gnat 
very destructive to the young fruit. Rain this month about nine inches. Ther- 
mometer from 76 to 90 deg. 

AUGUST . 

The weather still very hot during the whole of this month, but as there is 
generally much rain, all vegetables grow fast. Those now coming, and in, season, 
are — 

Europe Vegetables. — French-beans, peas, * cabbage-sprouts, spinage, ce- 
lery, lettuce, turnips, and ououmbers. 

Native Vegetables of all sorts, gourds, chillies, radishes, &o. 

* Peas sown the latter end of this month, and daring the next, do not bear so abundantly ; 
the stalks get mildewed in the latter end of the rains. 
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Fruits. — Oranges, custard -apples, limes, figs, jamoon, plantains, pumblonose, 
pine-apples, &c. 

Obi — Sow vegetable seeds as last month ; plant out your cabbages from the 
nursery beds, also beet and celery. Trim and out blackberries; put down cuttings 
of every description required, shading them from the sun during the day by mats 
or otherwise, and take oare that rain is never allowed to lodge in the beds. Weed 
all your plants carefully, earthing up such as require it ; and during the mornings 
and evenings burn all the rubbish you can collect, as directed last month for the 
orange trees. Apples begin now to blossom. Towards the end of the month, .pre- 
pare your strawberry beds for putting down the first stock of runners. 

The average rain this month is from nine to twelve inches. The thermo- 
meter as last. 

S EPTEMBER. 

The weather is still warm and close, the same as last month. Native vege- 
tables are now brought into the market in great abundance ; and about Poona, 
some grapes, but green and only fit for tarts — these are from their second crop. 

Europe Vegetables procurable are — nole-cole, peas, French-beans, white 
beet tops, spinage, radishes, lettuce, turnips, small oarrots, Jerusalem artichokes, 
onions, asparagus, celery, parsley, and a few potatoes. 

Native Vegetables are — pumpkins, turnips, native greens of all des- 
criptions, sweet potatoes, Indian corn, brinjals, kurrala, keira, and numerous other 
sorts. 

Fruits. — Oranges, pumblenose, guavas, plantains, papaw, mulberries, figs, rose- 
apples, sweet and sour limes, cocoanuts, loquats, pomegranates, roselle, white and 
red hybiscus, and custard-apples. 

06s.— Now plant out your strawberries from the nursery, selecting the first 
runners from the old plant. Sow the following seeds in boxes or baskets, for 
your cold season crop, as they can be better looked after than in beds, using the 
same precaution for their preservation as recommended in May : — cauliflower, 
broccoli, cabbage, nole-cole, &o. 

In the garden you may put down potatoes, asparagus, artichoke, cucumbers, 
salad of every description, onions, beet — white and red, peas, beans, and all other 
kinds of runners ; scorzenora, leeks, cress, turnips, and oarrots. Also plant out 
any of the above from the nursery, if ready, in beds where they are to remain. 
The latter e<id of this month is a good time for budding trees, such as apple, peach, 
orange, &c. ; also to prune your vines. Mulberry cuttings thrive remarkably 
well if put down. 

Average of rain, five or six inches. Thermometer as last mouth, from 75 to 
90 degrees. 

OCTOBER. 

The weather continues hot during the early part of this month, but about the 
20th a change is very perceptible, and the first crop of vegetables, or rain crop 
as it may be called, are now going out. 

European Vegetables in season arc — peas, radishes, love-apples, beet — red 
and white, vegetable marrow, and J crusalem artichokes. 
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Country Vegetables. — Pumpkins of every description, also native greens, 
carrots, irvia, brinjals, sweet potatoes) &c. 

Fruits. — The same as last month. 

Obs. — Pat down vegetables as directed for last month. Sow kidney-beans, 
parsnips, carrots, peas, potatoes, and all vegetable seed for the cold season. At- 
tend particularly to yoar vines, open apple trees, &c. This is the best month for 
planting out strawberries. 

•The rain varies very much during this month ; seldom any quantity falls — 
from two to throe inches, when the monsoon may be considered over. Thermo- 
meter until the 20th or 25th from 75 to 84 deg* 

NOVEMBER. 

Now the cold season has set in, and your garden should be well stocked with 
young plants. The Europe vegetables which would not come to perfection before, 
if planted now will thrive well ; such as broad-windsor and kidney-beans, and 
parsnips. 

Europe Vegetables in season, the same as last month. 

Country Vegetables. — Almost every description enumerated in the list. 

Obs. — Plant out your cabbages, cauliflower, broccoli, celery, and beet. 

Sow turnips — white and red. Cape carrots, and onions for stock. Look to 
your artichoke plants ; have them well earthed up : remove weeds well from 
strawberry beds, and put out plants for the latest crop. Cape gooseberry and 
roselle are now in abundance, and fit for preserves. Open your peach trees. 
Blackberries coming in. Towards the end of the month your apples and peaches 
are in blossom. Put down potatoes ; earth up the Jerusalem artichokes ; cover the 
globular kind with ashes, all over, to protect them from flies, which do great da- 
mage. Rain seldom falls this month, though the clouds are heavy and threaten- 
ing, generally end in a blight. The grape-vines suffer most — those that have 
not been cut and opened until late, particularly. 

DECEMBER. 

In this delightful cool month your garden should be in the best and most pro- 
mising condition, and the European vegetables well forward : and those now in 
season are — 

Europe. — Savoy, sugar-loaf, and drum- head cabbages, (broccoli and cauli- 
flower coming on) ; nole cole, potatoes, beet-root, French-beans, peas, love-apples, 
Jerusalem artichokes, radishes, leeks, soorzenora, lettuce, carrots, asparagus, 
cucumber, water cress, &c- 

Country Vegetables. — Lussun, coolfie, obooka ka bajee, brinjals, umba- 
rie, soe, pollok, &c. Fruits as last ; oranges particularly fine. 

Obs. — A fine crop of potatoes may be expected if sown as late as the 30th. 
Plant out onions for store, sow beet for a late stock, and put out the last of 
cabbage and broccoli plants. Bud any trees you require, and graft by approach : 
plant out cuttings that may have taken root in the nursery, and attend to your 
grapes. The common sort are, near the latter end of the month, brought in for 
sale, and sell when in full season from twelve to thirty seers, or more, for the 
rupee. Sugv-cane is now ripening. 
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JANUARY. 

The weather continues fine, as last month, and your garden is now in its beat 
condition : all vegetables, enumerated as coming forward last month, will be in 
perfection — the broad^windsor beans and kidney in blossom ; cauliflower in 
head. 

Europe Vegetables. — Boor-cole, savoys, celery, beet, carrots, broccoli, 
broad-beans towards the end of the month. 

Country Vegetables. — Are all the vegetable greens, brinjals, bendee, 
yams, sweet potatoe, &o. 

Fruits. — Apples, oranges, pumblenose, guavas, grapes, citron, plantains, 
figs, blackberry. Cape gooseberry, papaw, and strawberries : roselle going out. 

Obt. — Peas are now going out. Attend well to the earthing up of arti- 
chokes * and potatoes ; if the former are much infested with flies, sprinkle them 
with tobacco water. During this month occasional showers of rain fall. Ther- 
mometer about 57 deg. 

FEBRUARY. 

The weather now is becoming warmer, the dust annoying, the nights variable, 
and the garden shows great symptoms of change ; vegetables droop during the 
day, and regular irrigation is required. 

Europe Vegetables. — The same as last month. Artichokes, of the glo- 
bular kind, are now coming in ; broad beans continue. 

Country Vegetables. — Of almost every description, yams and sweet po- 
tatoes, in abundance. 

Fruits. — Towards the latter end of the month, a few early peaches. Straw- 
berries in abundance ; the other fruits the same as last month. 

Obs. — Now take up all your yams and Jerusalem artichokes for seed. Attend 
to the watering of fruit trees : put out any cabbage plants you may have remain- 
ing, as they will, during the hot winds in May, serve to be cut as sprouts. 

The nights still continue cool, and sometimes the thermometer will be found 
as low as 64 deg. in the early part of the morning ; during the warmest part of 
the day 84 deg. 

MARCH. 

Now begins every appearance of hot weather, though the nights are cool. 
Much is not now to be expected from the garden. Peas are quite out, so are 
broad beans ; parsnips just coming in. 

Europe Vegetables. — Cauliflower still continues good j cabbages getting 
hard and coarse. Nole-cole may be had ; artichokes in abundance. Scorzenora, 
potatoes, endive, French-beans, leeks, celery, and lettuce, good. 

Native Vegetables. — Irvia, sweet potatoes, carrots, brinjals, and almost 
every other native produce for the bazaar. 

Fruits. — Grapes in perfection ; oranges getting scarce ; guavas, peaches, 
apples, figs, plantains. 

* But in some parts of the Deccan, at Hyderabad particularly, the Artichokes sown in the 
latter end of May gave fruit in October, and crops continued until June in succession. 
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Obt.—&y the latter end of this month } if tho hot season is advanced, it will 
be necessary to take np your potatoes sown in December ; but the longer you can 
keep them in the ground the better. During this month, showers continually fall. 
Be oareful to attend to, and water, your fruit trees. Porcupines and other ani- 
mals are very destructive in gardens at night time, owing to all the grain in the 
fields being now gathered in. Thermometer from 84 to 90 deg. 

APRIL. 

The hot weather has now decidedly set in. The vegetables in the garden, 
half an hour after sunrise, look in a drooping state, and regular irrigation is ne- 
cessary. 

Europe Vegetables now procurable, but by no means in perfection, are — 
cabbages, artichokes, asparagus, celery, beet-root, carrots, tomata, salading. 

Native Vegetables are — cucumbers, dill-pussund, kudoo, mathie, soe, 
pollok, kumruk, brinjal, gaja: . Ac. 

Fruits. — Grapes, peaches, strawberries, rose-apples, apples, oranges, pines, 
plantains, melons (mangoes just [making their appearance towards the latter end 
of the month ) ; besides many sorts of native fruits. 

Obs . — Very little can be done in the garden now, as it is useless putting out 
plants. Constant irrigation is necessary for all vegetables, and the more they are 
sheltered from the hot winds the better. Ground may be ploughed and got 
ready for the ensuing rains- Now lay out your garden walks, as the mallies have 
not much to do. Asparagus beds will be in full perfection if attended to and 
1 >oked after. The small kinds of tomata continue, and salad, if well sheltered 
by the shade of plantains, or other trees, may be preserved. 

Rain occasionally falls this month. The thermometer in the shade 92 deg and 
upwards. No doing without tatties from the middle of the month. 
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INDEX OF EUROPE VEGETABLES. 


Anise. 

Artichoke. 

Asparagus. 

Balm. 

Basil. 

Beans. 

Beet, red and white. 
Boor-cole. 

Borage. 

Cabbage. 

Capsicum. 

Carrot. 

Cardoon. , 
Cauliflower. 

Celery. 

Celeriao. 

Chives. 

Cress. 

Cucumber. 

Egg-plant. 

Endive. 


Fennel. 

Garlic. 

Garden Cress. 
Ginger. 

Gerkin. 

Horse Radish. 
Jerusalem Artichoke. 
Leeks. 

Lemon Grass. 
Lettuce. 

Love-apple. 

Maijoram. 

Melon. 

Mint. 

Morel. 

Mushrooms. 

Mustard. 

Nastertium. 

Nole-Cole. 

Onions. 

Orache. 


Parsley. 

Parsnip. 

Peas. 

Potatoes. 

Pumpkin. 

Purslane. 

Radish. 

Rhubarb- 

Rosemary. 

Salsify. 

Sage. 

Scorzenora. 

Shallot. 

Sorrel. 

Spinage, mountain. 

„ New Zealand. 
Tomata. 

Thyme. 

Turnips. 

Vegetable Marrow. 
Water Cress. 


Anise. Hind. Sonf. — Sown in a light soil after the rains, and allowed to re - 
mam where sown, thinning out the weaker plants. 

Artichoke. — There are four species — only two are cultivated for use. It 
has large pinnatified leaves, erect, and of about two or three feet long. From the 
centre arises a long stalk, which gives off branches, on the top of which is a large 
round scaly head composed of numerous oval scales enclosing the florits setting on 
a large fleshy base, which, with the fleshy part on the base of the scales, is the 
only part eaten : it is called the artichoke bottom. 

The two sorts grown are, the French conical spine-leafed, and round Dutch 
globular-headed. The seed may be sown in June and continued daring the rains ; 
the soil should be light and of a good loamy description ; the seed sown at least six 
inches apart. When they are in four or six leaves, they may be transplanted in 
rows, and in open situations and good soil, three or four feet asunder. The ground 
should be of a light consistence and well manured. Let the trenohes be about six 
inches deep, and at least from one to two feet broad : they will require occasional 
irrigation if the weather is dry. after having been well watered by the hand. 
When first removed, at the latter end of the rains, and the plants have arrived at 
almost their full size, a small black fly collects npon them in the greatest abundance, 
and destroys the whole of the leaves. This also happensrto plants raised from seed 
sown in October, or at the close of the rains. When" the plants, in January, Febru- 
ary, and March, have arrived at their full perfection, they may be propagated 
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from slips that grow on the side of the old plants, which wither and dry as soon as 
the fruit is ripe and gone to seed. Care must be taken in removing both plants and 
shoots, that a sufficient quantity of earth is taken up with the roots, so that the 
spongioles are uninjured. When they appear to have taken root well, let the 
ground occasionally be loosened round them, and the stalks well earthed up. 
The best means of preserving the plants from being destroyed by the fly is to 
cover the leaves well over with ashes from the kitchen, or sprinkle with tobacco 
water. The seed from Europe, the Cape, Persia, and Hindoostan, all grow well, 
but those that I have succeeded best with were from the upper provinces of 
Bengal : they were of the large globular kind, and from being acclimated, I thought 
they did not suffer so much from the fly as others. More than one head should 
not be allowed on each stalk : pick all the others off. If a piece of stick is run 
through the stalk, across under each head, I think that it tends to enlarge it. The 
seed may be collected whenever ripe, which is mostly in May or June. The 
largest and finest heads do not always give the most seed — often the reverse. 
Young artichoke shoots if blanched may be eaten as salad. 

Asparagus. — The species are many, but only one is cultivated for use. The 
method of first raising the plants from seed, is either by broad-cast, in beds of six 
feet square, or in long beds of about two feet broad, where they are to remain. 
If sown in square beds, when the grass is about six or ten inches high, and begins 
to bear small flowers, it may then be transplanted, and must be carefully taken 
up with a sufficiency of earth attached to the roots, aud planted in trenches at 
least six inches deep and eighteen broad. Between each trench should be a 
space of one foot or more. The plants may then be laid down in double rows in 
the trench prepared at six or eight inches asunder — perhaps a greater distance 
may be better. The roots must be carefully covered, and well watered. The beds 
cannot be of too rich and light a soil, and must bo kept clear of weeds, and 
watered as occasion requires. When the asparagus is sufficiently strong to com- 
mence working the beds after the stalks have gone to seed, the watering should be 
discontinued, and the stalks allowed to dry and wither ; then uncover carefully the 
roots, being cautious not to injure the crowns : cut or twist off the stalks, and cover 
up the crowns again with rich manure about two inches high; then turn over upon 
it the spare gronnd that has been left between the trenches. Thus you will have 
in the middle of the rows a water-course, which will serve to irrigate the plants 
below. The watering must now be continued daily if necessary, which will cause 
the plants to send shoots up through the loose soil above them, and, if well managed, 
the grass will be white and fine. Before putting down your plants in trenches, 
plenty of good manure should bs well dug into them, so as to form a rich soil for 
the roots to strike in. After the grass has been cut, and the shoots are getting 
thin, cease working the beds and let them go to seed, when they may be again 
worked. You will seldom get more than two crops in the year from the same 
beds, therefore you should have them in succession. I do not know of any ani- 
mal, except rats, destructive to the roots : flooding with water is the only re- 
medy. 

Basil. Sweet Borage — Grows as a shrub, and is only used for seasonings 
with other sweet herbs. 
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Grows in ail parts of India from seed, or slips, in any light soil. Is used chief- 
ly for flavoring sherbet, &o. 

Beans, Broad and Windsor. — Should be sown in the cold weather, 
in drills, the same as peas, each bean at six inches apart ; the rows sufficiently 
separated to admit a person to pass between them for picking, weeding, &c. 

The best time in the Decoan for sowing is in November, and if the ground is 
light and well manured, there is no chance of failure. I would also recommend 
the seed to be changed every season. Rats and porcupines are very distructivo 
to them. 

Beans, French — White, Black, and Yellow. — These beaus are runners 
and dwarfs;' they should be sown in rows about two feet apart, and you may com- 
mence sowing them at the close of the hot winds. The dwarf white are preferable 
at the early part of the season, as they bear sooner than the other sort, which re- 
quire sticks at least six feet high, and strong, so that they may stand the rain and 
wind ; you can continue to plant them until Maroh with sucoess. All that is neces- 
sary is not to put them too close, and to remove caterpillars that are found upon 
them during the months of July and August. These beans are very hardy, and 
grow well in almost any soil. 

The Portuguese bean, or Chivaux de Prize, is cultivated like all other beans. 
Its pod has four fringed angles, the edges gagged : they are dressed like French 
beans. 

All the other sorts are grown in the same manner. 

Beet-Root, Red and White. — Is grown from seed, and thrives best in a 
light grey soil. The seed may be sown in the latter end of May, and transplant- 
ed in either rows or beds. This crop will not produce such large roots as those 
sown later, but with care some roots fit for salad may be forthcoming in Septem- 
ber ; and I would advise the plants being grown on ridges during the rainy season. 
The leaves, when not too large, of both species, are used and eaten as spinage. 
Each plant should be at least a foot apart, and in transplanting them, care must 
be taken to draw the root up unbroken, and the hole in which they are put should 
with a dibble be made quite even, and the plant put in straight. It may be trans- 
planted at any period of its growth, exoept when going to seed, and which all 
the early sown is apt to do. Fresh seed, if procurable, is to be preferred, though 
I have no doubt if seed grown in the Deccan were sent to another part of the 
country it would thrive well. Beet-root is always the finest for not being 
transplanted, and the soil cannot be too light, and of a rich old vegetable manure . 

Boor-Cole. — Grows to great perfection ; the leaves are curled. The tops 
should be cut off when two feet high ; the sprouts being the only part fit for use. 
It is cultivated the same as cabbages, and may be had all the year round. 

Broccoli. — For culture, see Cauliflower. 

Cabbage. — I shall oonfine myself to two or three sorts — the drum-head, su- 
gar-loaf, and savoy, as all the others require similar care and attention. You may 
sow the seed in the latter end of May in boxes, or baskets, shaded at first from the 
sun and kept continually moist. The advantage of sowing them thus early is, that the 
plants by the time the rains have set in are strong, and the leaves do not offer to 
the small fly, which settles upon them to lay its eggs, the nourishment necessary 
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for the young caterpillar when hatched. The plants, when abont three inches 
high, should be pricked out into other boxes, about two inches apart, and lightly 
covered over with dry thorns to prevent sparrows and other small birds from eat- 
ing them. When large euough to be transplanted into nursery beds, use the same 
precaution with regard to thorns ; and lastly, place them where they are to to re- 
main, in rows about eighteen inches apart, either on the top of the ridge, or in the 
hollow — the former method in the rains is to be preferred. The soil should be 
light and rich. In the cold season, the precaution of sowing the seed in boxes is 
unnecessary, as they grow very well in small beds sown broad-cast, and watered 
at first by the hand, after which, when removed, they thrive extremely well. If 
the seed is sown as late as January, you may raise a stock of plants, which 
come but to a small size, and if kept in the beds and sheltered from hot winds may 
be transplanted in the rains. They produce good sprouts for eating when other ve • 
getables are scarce ; as also the stalks of the old cabbages, of which, if towards 
the end of the rains the shoots be carefully stripped off, they may be planted, and 
a succession of cabbages be procured by this means. I have known this plan 
adopted for years : in fact, in my own garden, particularly the red cabbage I have 
cultivated in this way for many seasons. 

Obs. — You cannot be too careful in examining your young plants twioe or 
thrice a day in the early part of the season, and having all the caterpillars picked 
off or destroyed. Sugar-loaf cabbage and nole-cole are particularly infested 
with them. I found that sprinkling the young plants, after watering, with a little 
black pepper, caused the small green caterpillar to leave the plant immediately. 
Slugs and caterpillars have a great aversion to pounded turmeric. 

Capsicum.* Bind. Mirchee, — This plant is so well known all over India as 
the large red pepper, that it is hardly necessary to describe the method of culture, 
which merely consists in sowing the seed broad-sast, and when the plants are about 
six inches high, to put them either in rows or beds eighteen inches apart. The 
soil should be rich. They require watering and being kept clear of weeds. 

Carrots. Hind. Gajur. — This vegetable is so well known as to need little 
description. The two kinds in general use all over the Deccan are the red and 
yellow — (orange and lemon colour) ; they may be sown at the commencement of 
the rains, broad-cast, in beds of about six feet square, and should be thinned, 
having a space of six or eight inches breadth at least between each root : this distance 
is sufficient for your first crop, but those that are sown later should have at least 
six inches space allowed between each root. If you wish to preserve your carrots 
until the commencement of the rains, in the months of March and April cut off 
the green tops, and let the roots remain in the ground ; this checks their growth, 
and I have by this means had good carrots until the middle of July. I found the 
yellow Cape to answer the best for preserving; the seed was not sown until Ja- 
nuary. They bear transplanting well, and may be sown with advantage in drills. 
The soil should be light and good : care must be taken, the same as in moving beet 
not to break the root. 

Cardoon. — This resembles the artichoke, but grows muoh taller. The tender 
stalks and leaves when bleached are used for soups and salads, and are cultivated 
in the same manner as the artichoke. 

• The Chinese produce the finest Capsicums I have ever met with. 
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Cauliflower. — The seed should not be sown until the latter end of August, 
as it does not always head well : it requires the same care as the cabbage, and 
should be planted in a similar manner. Removing the plants occasionally prevents 
their quick growth, and I think if the roots, when taken up, were divided into 
halves, or quarters, before being put into the ground, that it would facilitate its 
going to head. The soil in which I have seen the finest heads grown was of a 
greyish description, and the plants had little water given to them. In England 
the market gardeners seldom water cauliflowers, and once in four days is amply 
sufficient in the Deccan : no injury will accrue even if watered seldomer. The 
white broccoli is, I am sure, often taken for the cauliflower in this country, and I 
have seen heads large enough to be divided into two dishes and then form a suf- 
ficiency to cover a dish in general use for vegetables. Broccoli, both red and white, 
should be cultivated in the same manner as cauliflower. 

Celery. — The seed may be put down at the commencement of the rains, and, 
like other plants at that season, is better for being first sown in boxes or baskets, for 
the convenience of removing under shelter if the weather is bad. When the plants 
are about two inches high they may be pricked out into other boxes or baskets, two 
inches apart, where they remain for the first four or five weeks ; then remove into 
beds or rows : to the latter I give the preference at the early part of the season ; 
after that put them into square beds of six feet, and about twelve inches apart. 
They then grow so close in the leaves that they protect each other's roots from the 
sun and keep the beds moist, besides being very readily blanched, merely requir- 
ing a couple of half circular tiles to be put around the stem, tied with string or 
matting; then earth up the sides, which completes the business. In four or five days 
you may commence cutting, and by transplanting the off-shoots, have a succession 
the whole year round. The plant is very hardy, and goes to seed without any 
difficulty. 

Celeriac — Another variety of celery, and is to be managed pre- 
cisely in the same manner. It seldom grows above eight inches, and 
mostly spreads upon the ground. The root of this only is eaten : it forms 
rather a large white bulb, nearly the size of a parsnip, and has an exceeding fine 
flavor. The root of the celeriac is oftener used for stews than eaten raw. 

Chives. — A species of shallot Propagated either by slips or dividing the 
roots : this may be done at any season, but best after the rains. Nine or ten inches 
of space must be allowed between each bulb. 

Cress. — It is to be sown thick in very narrow drills, about one inch deep and 
a few inches apart. It requires to be well watered, and is in season all the year 
round. It is only used for salading. The seed is sold in the bazaars, and known 
by the name of Hallam : it should be cut for use when two inches high. 

Coriander. Bind . Dhunnia, Kotmeer. — Grown in native gardens. 

Cucumber, Green and White. — This vegetable is grown from seed at all 
seasons. The plants should never be too close. It thrives in all parts of India, and 
grows with much or little water ; and being a creeper, if allowed to climb over 
sticks, or trellis work, is more out of the way of jaokalls and porcupines, who 
are fond of the fruit. The natives grow them in their fields, in the cold season, 
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amongst grain of various sorts, and in the sandy beds of rivers daring the hot 
weather. 

Egg-Plant, or Brinjall. Rind. Binegun. — Grown commonly in the 
Native gardens, of which there are many varieties. 

Endive, Curled and Plat-leafed. — The seed may be sown in the 
earliest part of the rains in beds or boxes ; the plants when about two inches high 
should be pricked out into beds, or sown in drills. They should not be nearer 
than one foot, and when grown to their full size, must be tied up to bleach. If in 
the rains, it is requisite that the plants should be every now and then opened, to 
let off the water that may have collected inside the plants, otherwise they soon 
decay. The method adopted in England of placing a board on the plants for the 
purpose of bleaching, will not succeed here, as the white ants attack them, and 
the board stopping the free circulation of air, prevents their growth and causes 
decay immediately. 

Fennel. — Grows in great abundance in all parts of India. It is often con- 
founded with aniseed. It may be sown in beds, or rows, and does not require any 
particular care. It is a perennial, and dies as soon as it has given seed. 

Garlic. Hind. Lussun. — This is common all over India, and may be 
grown from seed or roots — the latter method is most in practice. One of the bulbs 
is broken and the cloves taken out and planted in beds about four inches apart : no 
particular care is required save watering and keeping clear of weeds. When the 
leaves dry and wither, then take up the roots and preserve in a safe place. 

Ginger. Hind. Adruck.— Is a native of India, and is sown at the com- 
mencement of the rains in beds of about six feet square, and in a rich cultivated 
soil. The planting consists in dividing part of the green root, which the natives first 
soak in a mixture of cow-dung and water ; it is then planted about two inches 
deep and about one foot apart ; it requires a great deal of water, and to be kept 
clear of weeds. When the stalks dry, the ginger may be taken up, although it 
it sometimes left in the ground for a couple of years. It is better for remaining 
twelve months, and must be watered during the dry season. 

Horse Radish. — I have never seen the plant in India :* a substitute is the 
root of the mooringa scraped, which grows wild ; and the pods, when young, are 
used as a vegetable, both boiled and in curries. The tree is easily propagated by 
seed, and only requires watering for a few months when first sown. 

Jerusalem Artichoke. — This is a species of sun-flower, and is, I believe, 
a native of South Amerioa. It goes to seed generally in October and November, 
and may be raised from it, or by dividing the root, planting them the same as po- 
tatoes. They should be put down in January or February, and will require 
occasional watering until the rains, when they make their appearance. As the 
plants grow they must be well earthed up, and if very tall, may probably require 
to be supported with sticks. This vegetable is ripe as soon as the stalk withers, 
and the best method of preserving them is to let the roots remain in the ground, 
—that is, if the white ants and other insects do not attack them. If you are obliged 
to take them up, keep them in a safe place, in earth, watering them occasionally. 

• I have since heard it is, and has been, grown in Candeish. 
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To sow them, put either a half or a whole one, at a foot distance, in rows, the 
same as potatoes, and attend to them in like manner. 

Leeks. — The seed may be sown at the commenoement of the rains, or after, 
in beds, broad-cast. When about six inohes high they require transplanting into 
large beds, or rows, at least one foot apart : they go to seed in the course of six 
months, and grow very well in all parts of the Deccan. 

Lemon Grass or Sweet Rush.— This is a fine aromatic grass, and flour- 
ishes well in any good soil. It is propagated by slips from the root, and only 
requires watering. It is used as an infusion. 

Lettuce. — There are various sorts : the most esteemed are the cabbage, 
red and brown cos-lettuce. For early salading the seed may be sown at the 
commencement of the rains, although neither are in perfection until the cold 
season. They are mostly raised in small beds and then transplanted into others at 
about one foot apart, or on ridges around other vegetables; they do not require 
any particular care. The ground should be light and rich, and when the plants 
are of a sufficient size they should be tied up ; and this may be done with shreds 
of plantain-leaf or twine. 

Love-Apple, or Tomata. — The produce of South America— a genus of the 
same class as potatoes. There are two sorts, single and double : may be sown 
immediately the rains commence, in beds; afterwards transplanted in rows, two 
feet apart, and trailed upon sticks of a strong description. If the soil is good, they 
will grow to seven or eight feet in height. The double, which are the finest, if 
sown in June, ripen in October. The lower branches should be pruned, and a 
succession of crops may be kept up until April. The small single tomata, with a 
slight protection from the dry winds, will continue until the rains. 

Marjoram. — A native of India, and is very easily reared, in beds or pots, 
either by slips from the roots, or seed. It is used for flavoring ragauts, sauces, &c. 

Melon.— The rock, green, and musk, (Hind. Kkur booza) are all sown in 
the Deccan at the same time,— generally in beds of rivers where the soil is light and 
sandy. They are very seldom sown in gardens. The seed is put down in No- 
vember, three or four together, with as rich manure as can be procured. The 
plants must not be close together— a distance of from six to eight feet is generally 
allowed. They come in about March, and continue until the rains. In Bombay 
they are in season the same time, and a second crop is grown during the rains : 
this is not the case in the Deccan. The water melon (Hind. Tur booza) is also to 
be had at the same time, and grown in a similar manner. The seed should always 
be preserved from the finest and richest-flavored fruit, and is better for being three 
or four years old. The green melon I think the finest flavored, although many of 
the others are very good. I attribute the melons growing finer in the°sandy beds 
of rivers to the temperature being more equal about the roots than it is in beds 
in the garden — especially during the night. 

Mint. Hind. Podeena.— There are three sorts, Spear-mint, Pepper-mint, and 
enny Royal. The first is generally used for culinary purposes : it may be pro- 
pagated by layers, or cuttings, or parting of the roots ; it requires a moderate 
proportion of .water. In the rains a small black caterpillar attacks the leaves, and ' 
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will destroy the whole bed if not removed by hand, or flooding the beds, when 
the insect becomes detached from the leaves, and is easily destroyed. 

Morel. — This species of Fungi is found at the latter end of the rains, and 
generally dug out of white ants’ nests. 

Obs. — The wholesome sorts of mushroom are readily distinguished by being 
of a pink or flesh color in the gills, changing to a darker color as they get older ; 
they have also*a peculiar sweet smell : and another criterion of their being edible 
is the outer skin pealing off* easily. 

Mushroom. Hind . Koodruttee. — Commonly found all over the country 
during and after the rains. 

Mustard. Hind. Raie, East India. — This is of two sorts, white and 
black : the former is generally cultivated for salad, and is grown in a similar 
manner to cress ; the black mustard seed is used for sauces, pickles, and oil. 

Nasturtium. — This is either grown from cuttings or seed, and merely re- 
quires to be protected from the hot winds to be in flower all the year round ; it 
grows muoh better in beds than pots. The flower and leaf are eaten mixed with 
other salads, and the seeds when green are pickled. 

Nole-Cole. — Is a plant of the cabbage species, and must be sown exactly in 
the same manner recommended for cabbage, broccoli, &o. It comes in early, and 
remains in season until April. If watered during the hot weather and taken 
care of, it will, when the rains commence, throw out sprouts, and form other nole- 
cole on the old stalk, which may either be used, or slipped off and planted : 
they will not be so fine as those raised from seed, yet are fit for use. 

Onions. Hind. Peeaz. — This vegetable is common all over India, and is 
sown broad-cast. When about six inches high it is pricked out into beds six' 
fingers’ breadth apart : they are sown at almost all seasons of the year, and go to 
seed without difficulty. 

Orache, or Mountain Spinage. — Of these there are several varieties, 
commonly known as red and green sage — the leaves are slightly acid ; both sorts 
are boiled as spinage, but the red is most esteemed. 

Propagated by seed — no particular soil required. 

Parsley — Is cultivated from seed : may be sown in beds or rows, where it 
is to remain. The plants, when about two or three inches high, should be thinned, 
and a space of at least a foot left between each. It will, if watered and taken 
care of, continue all the year round. A good plan is occasionally to cut down 
the leaves to within four inches of the root, as it makes the parsley throw out 
young and fresh leaves. It bears transplanting well. Always give the prefer- 
rence to Europe seeds. The common parsley of the country is very insipid. The 
roots of parsley are much used in French cookery. 

Parsnips. — This vegetable is very difficult to rear ; as it it does not often 
happen that the seeds come up, they should be sown broad-cast in beds of a rich 
soil, and the plants, when of a sufficient size, carefully thinned, leaving a space of 
one foot between each plant, and removing all weeds. They may be transplanted, 
but it must be done with the same care as recommended for beet-root. The pro- 
per time for sowing the seed is the latter end of July, and they will come in 
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daring March and April. It grows to seed freely, but the roots grown from it 
were by no means fine the second year. 

Peas. Hind. Buttana. — The large white, green, and brown, are now the com- 
mon pea in the Deccan ; the latter sort are boiled and eaten often in the shell. Peas 
may be sown in the beginning of Jane, and continued at pleasure until February, 
when the weather beoomes too warm and the stalks dry up, although I have known 
peas to be had much later from the sheltered gardens in the city of Aurungabad. 
The method of sowing is very simple : they should not be too thin, or placed deeper 
in drills than two inches, and a space of three feet between the rows. I generally 
sow my first crop in double rows, with a space of a foot between : when they are 
ready to climb, I earth up both sides well, leaving room for the water to run in 
the middle. I then place good strong sticks in the centre of the rows* and on the 
outer side of each lay good old manure, after whioh little trouble is required. 
Keeping them free from weeds is of course essential, and if you wish to preserve 
the seed, take care and remove any of the plants that appear of a different kind 
when in blossom ; also draw out all thin and bad looking plants, to prevent farina 
impregnating the good, and if this seed be the produce of the rain crop, you will 
find that if sown again in the oold weather they will be much finer and last longer 
than the seeds of the former season. I was led to observe this from seeds that had 
fallen and grown up of themselves. If you sow for late crops, I recommend their 
being put down in single rows, and the lines from east to west : this enables the 
sun to act upon the whole, and tends to prevent mildew from damp on the stalks. 
In growing crops that you do not intend to stick, it is advisable to put brush~ 
wood on one side for them to creep over, and prevent much loss in seed from damp 
and otherwise. 

Potatoes. Hind. Aloo.-— This vegetable, now so generally cultivated all 
over the Deccan, was a few years ago confined to Surat and Seroor. The former 
was generally the finest, and could only be had during the cold season ; but now 
the potatoes are grown all the year round : on the Neilgherry and Mahabulesh- 
war hills they are in abundance. They should be planted in rows about one foot 
apart, and five or six inches deep; the space between each row, if ground can be 
spared, eighteen inches, otherwise a foot. The ground should be light and loamy, 
and as little infested with white ants as possible. They can be sown at the com- 
mencement of the rains, but the spot should be selected where the water cannot 
lodge, and easily let off, whioh may be done by keeping the end of the channel 
between the ridges open. At this season plant your potatoes on the top of the 
ridges, and do not water them unless necessary, as too much water makes them 
run to stalk. If your ground has not been well ploughed previous to the rains 
setting in, and all the weeds destroyed, the chance is your crop will fail ; but should 
you have your ground ready, take your potatoes, intended for seed, and cut them 
into pieces, taking care that each slice has at least two eyes in it ; and as you cut 
the slices, whilst fresh, dip the cut side of each into wood-ashes, and let them dry 
well, whioh takes place in a few hours : this I think prevents the white ants’ 
attack. Sow each slice from nine to twelve inches apart, and place by the side of 
each a small clove of garlic, which in some measure tends to prevent the attack of 
a large grub very destructive to the plant. 
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Ob $> — Here I think I am in error with respect to the grab, as the insect’s 
eggs most be in the manure when added to the soil, and I have little doubt bat 
that if the manure was previously worked up with the soil two or three times 
during the hot season, and exposed to the heat of the sun, the eggs would be 
destroyed : or the same purpose might be effected with a little fresh lime. 1 am 
sure the caterpillar does not travel to the plant. 

The finest crops in the Deccan are sown from the beginning of Ootober to the 
latter end of December, and this last crop will be found the most productive. Fine 
crops of potatoes have been grown where hemp has been first sown, and when 
about two feet high ploughed up into the ground. If, when your potatoes are 
about flowering, you perceive any of the stalks wither, carefully open the earth 
and look for a grub, which you may be certain is feeding upon it — of course destroy 
it. When these grubs are very numerous, it is necessary to search all the drooping 
plants daily : my idea is, that the larvae is brought with the manure, and is the 
deposit of a beetle — however, nothing can be done but destroying them. 1 have 
heard recommended a bag with a small quantity of assafoetida to be placed in the 
water-course, as a remedy, when the plants were being irrigated. Here again is 
another insect which deposits its egg on the stalk of the plant. In the rains a small 
caterpillar eats its way into the stalk above the ground, when the plant imme- 
diately droops : the remedy is to remove the whole. Be careful at all seasons to 
keep the stalks well earthed up, and let the potatoes have a moderate supply of 
water — of courte the season must be your guide. I one year, at Kunhur, raised 
a very fine crop of potatoes during the rains, by sowing them on ridges, and only 
watered them at first in consequence of want of rain: they were sown in the 
beginning of July, and a few taken up in September (the latter end.) Some of the 
potatoes weighed from five to seven ounces, aud were equal to any I have seen 
grown on the hills. 

In the latter end of August, by way of experiment, I tore off shoots from 
the lower end of the stalks, when they were abundant, and planted them in rows* 
the same distance as for seed ; and in November, on taking them up, was gratified 
by finding four or five large potatoes produced by each stalk, the size of a duok 
egg. This plan I strongly recommend to those persons who may not be able to 
get fresh seed after the rains. I did not find that the rows of potatoes from 
which the slips were taken produced fewer potatoes in consequence, as I weighed 
the whole and kept a memorandum for my journal. 

Pumpkin. Hind. Kuddoo — Red and White. — This vegetable grows in 
great abundance in all parts of the Deccan. It is much esteemed both by Euro- 
peans and natives. It is generally sown at the commencement of the rains, and 
requires no particular care ; the soil should be light and good. When young, about 
the size of a goose egg, if cut and boiled, it will be found to resemble the arti~ 
choke-bottom dressed in the same way. 

Purslane. Portulica Settiva and Oleracia. Hind. Choolee. — 
Hound stem, fleshy leaves, and slightly acid. It is used as an ingredient in salads. 
It is reared by seeds sown at the commencement of the rains, and will thrive in 
any soil. 
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Radish. Hind . Moollee. — This vegetable may be sown at the commence- 
ment of the rains, either in beds broad-cast, or on ridges of beds where other 
vegetables have been planted. I prefer the ridges in the rainy season, as I think 
they grow bettter. Ton may continue to sow them until February. The turnip- 
radishes are of various colours — white, red, Spanish black, and purple : also long 
white, red, and purple. The seed should be trodden in, or beaten down, and then a 
good watering given to them. When about three inches high, they must be care- 
fully thinned, leaving at least a space of five fingers’ breadth between each plant. 
They take from three to five weeks to come to perfection, and require a good share 
of watering. The seed pods are often used for pickles when green. 

Rose Mart. — This plant is an evergreen, and highly aromatic, and grown 
precisely the same as lavender or oyster-plant. 

Sage. — A perennial, native of the South of Europe ; it grows in all the gar- 
dens, and is propagated by seed, layers, and slips, without any difficulty. It is used 
for seasoning. 

Scoreenora and Salsify.* — This is a long white milky-juioed root. 
Grows without any difficulty after the rains. It is an annual from the south of 
Europe. It shonld be sown either in beds, broad-cast, or planted out in rows at a 
distance of a foot apart. The root when boiled and dressed is rather a delicate 
vegetable. It eomes to perfection in three or four months. 

Shallot. Hind, Gundhund. — Propagated the same as the chive. 

Spinage. — The produce of what country unknown. It may be sown in the 
rains, but it succeeds best in the cold season : it should be sown in lines a foot 
apart, or in beds, broad-cast, lightly covered over. It requires a moderate share 
of irrigation. The native vegetable, called seo pollok, when boiled and dressed, 
very much resembles it. 

Spinage, New Zealand. — Is a hardy annual, with fleshy leaves and numer- 
ous branches. As a spinage it is as valuable as the Orache. If watered, grows 
freely, and produces leaves in the hottest weather. 

Thtme. Thymus Vulgaris. Hind. Eepar.— Very delicate plant to rear. Is 
best performed by seed, but it may be increased by slips, and dividing the root. It 
requires a rich soil, and the space of six inches between each plant. Best grown 
in pots. 

Turnips, Annual,— -The produce of Britain. It is cultivated in all parts of 
the Deccan at the commencement of the rains and the cold weather. They conti- 
nue until the latter end of February, and go to seed easily. The soil should be 
rioh and light, and they may be sown broad cast, and then transplanted, either in 
rows or ridges, and a space of at least six fingers’ breadth allowed between each. 
In the rains a small caterpillar is bred on the leaves, which, if not removed, will 
destroy the whole. The sorts are white, and red j one species grows above the 
ground. 

Vegetable Marrow, or Squast. Hind . Suppara Roomro. — This is a 
very delicate vegetable of the Gourd species. The orooked necked, when about 
* Salsift r —This is the black scorzenora, and requires the same treatment. 
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six inches long, is well flavoured, but soon gets hard and stringy. The pear- 
shaped is the beat of any, bat mast be dressed when young. 

Propagation only by seed, and the plants should never be removed, but 
remain where sown, only thinning the weakly ones. 

The soil should be a rich loam, the same as for cuoumbers. Train the 
plants on sticks. It is often necessary to fertilize the female blossoms, by approach- 
ing the anthers of the male flower when charged with pollen. 

Water Cress. — A native of Great Britain. Is generally raised from slips. 
It thrives best in a running, stream, and is to be had all the year round. It is 
grown from seed in beds near a water-course, and the supply may be kept up for 
any length of time. A small blaok caterpillar is very destructive to it : the 
only remedy is flooding the plants for a short time. 
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GARDENER’S CALENDAR FOR MADRAS AND BANGALORE. 


JANUARY, 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature, 75‘6.— Average fall of taint 1*29 inches. 

The season is too far advanced to sow the generality of vegetables with much 
prospect of success ; but turnips, carrots, love-apples, vegetable marrow, lettuce, 
endive, radish, mustard and cress, spinage, and Nepaul spillage, may be sown 
during all this month ; also successive crops of oabbage and knol-khole every 
fortnight. Turnips are said to suoceed best when placed in rows : they should 
be thinned to a distanoe of six inches from each other. Carrots rarely succeed 
well when planted at this season : they should be thinned, bnt not transplanted, 
except when required for seed. Love-apples, when two or three inohes high, 
should be planted out in beds at five inohes apart : afterwards transplant in rows 
two feet from each other, with a framework to run upon. Vegetable marrow 
should be sown in rich light soil : earth up the stems as they increase, and peg 
down the leading brauohes at a joint. Lettuoe and endive should be planted in 
boxes, and transplanted at onefoot apart from each other; they may also be sown in 
beds, and thinned to the proper distance : a few days before use they should be 
blanched. Radish, mustard, and cress, may be sown every week or ten days ; 
the two last throughout the year. Spinage, to be sown in beds, and thinned until 
the plants are one foot apart. Nepaul spinage should be planted in rows, with 
trellis work to run over. This vegetable continues to flower and bring forth fresh 
leaves throughout the year, and requires no care. Cabbage and knol-khole should 
be planted in boxes, and transplanted into beds about three or four inches 
apart in three weeks or a month. They may be transplanted a second or third 
time, especially the latter. When transplanted for the last time, they should be 
put in well manured trenches, at two feet from each other. Hone manure and 
ground bones are strongly recommended for all the cabbage tribe. With care, 
cabbage and knol-khole may be procured during every month in the year. 

Cape or English seed potatoes may be planted during the first week of this 
month ; and, if the season prove cool, they may be expected to arrive at consider- 
able perfection. The early part of December is a more favourable time for 
planting potatoes ; but it is hardly possible to procure fresh seed-potatoes from 
England before the beginning of January. 

In this month the following vegetables and fruits are sometimes procurable in 
the market, in small quantities and at high prices,— carrots, turnips, oabbage, knol- 
khole, beet root, salad, negro-salad, Bombay and country onions, Surat onions, 
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beans, country beans, doable beans, Vellore beans, French beans, white beans, 
• Goa beans and peas, (the last always dear, and seldom good,) pomplenose, Manilla 
and camala orange, chota orange, country orange, pomegranate, guavas, apples, 
Ihnes, jack fruit, figs, red plantain, yellow plantain, thurmerten fruit, bilimbi, and 
occasionally mangoes. 

BANQALOfiE. 

Mean of the thermometer , 70 .— Quantity of rain measured, none . 

In this month most of the culinary vegetables are in great perfection. Grapes, 
apples, pine-apples, and also a few strawberries and peaches, are in season. Such 
apple trees as have finished bearing, may now be pruned, although it would be 
better to delay it until the ensuing mouth. Sow seeds of such vegetables as peas, 
radish, spinage, &o., that do not require more than three months to come to per* 
fection. This is a good mouth for altering or making a garden, laying walks, &c. 
Open the roots of vine trees. 

FEBRUARY. 

If A DB A 8. 

Mean temperature, 77*7 .—Average faU of rain, 0*04 inches. 

The remarks on last month apply generally to this ; but there is less chance 
of success in rearing vegetables, as they seldom acquire much strength before the 
hot winds set in. Turnips and carrots rarely succeed ; but radish, mustard and 
cress, lettuce, endive, spinage> and the cabbage tribe, should all be planted in this 
month, and throughout the year. 

All the fruits, vegetables, and flowers, mentioned as procurable in the market 
in January, may be had in greater perfection, and cheaper, during this month. 

In the beginning of the month peas are plentiful ; and with care the following 
may be obtained of good quality : — Jerusalem artichokes, asparagus, duffin beans, 
French beans, scarlet runners, beet-root, brocc oli, cabbage, carrots, cauliflowers, 
celery (in great perfection,) endive, lettuce, knol-khole, onions, parsnips, spinage, 
turnips, and yams ; also the following fruits, — custard apples, Brazil gooseberries, 
guavas, lemons, mangoes, mulberries, pumplenose, raspberries, sapadello, tomatas, 
and occasionally apples. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature , 74)6 .— No rain. 

In this month pine-apples, peaches, grapes, and strawberries, may be had in 
great abundance and perfection. A few apples remain. Dahlia seeds should be sown 
towards the end of the month, in situations protected from the burning winds of 
the two ensuing months : the old roots should also be planted in large pots of sand, 
covered with some fermenting vegetable matter, to induce them to send out shoots. 
Very few vegetables can be sown with advantage this month. Graft peaches 
and apples, and prune apple trees. 

MARCH. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature, 80*8 .— Average faU of ram, 0*70 inches. 

But few vegetables come to any perfection that are sown in this month, but it 
is desirable to sow successive crops of cabbage and knol-khole, which may be 
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planted in beds that are partly protected from the sun, and transplanted into rows 
as required. With care, salad may be grown in this month, and generally • 
throughout the year. 

In the market, brinjals, carrots, and turnips, may be procured in considerable 
quantities, and pretty good. Turnips are generally very stringy towards the end 
of March. Country radish, and all kinds of country greens, may be had in large 
quantities ; but no fruits can be obtained in the market, except the red and white 
plantain, which are always in season. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature, 80. — Quantity of rain measured, 2} inches. 

During this month the roots of apple trees should be opened by those who 
approve of that system, and very strong manure should be applied. Strawberries, 
grapes, and peaches, are in season. The ground should be dug about the roots of 
vines. The dahlias sown last month will require transplanting, and the shoots 
should be separated from the old roots. Plant tuberose roots. Beet-root and 
eelery are in perfection. As the winds and hot air of this month are very in- 
jurious to vegetation, as few seeds as possible should be sown. 

APRIL. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature , 8 37 .-Average fdU of ram, 0 40 inches . 

The remarks on March apply equally to this month ; but as the hot season 
advances, the chances of success in rearing most kinds of vegetables diminish. 
Melons and cucumbers should be sown during this month. Sow melons in rich 
light soil, giving the plants plenty of room to run. When they have made 
four leaves stop them by pinching off the leading bud; they will then prodnoe two 
lateral shoots, which stop in a similar manner : and so continue to treat each new 
formed shoot, stopping it at the second or third joint When the plants begin to 
show fruit, stop the fruiting branches two joints before the fruit. Cover the 
ground with leaves or straw, to keep the roots cool, and to prevent the fruit from 
becoming spotted. 

In this month yellow and red plantains, pine-apples, grapes, pumplenoses } 
chota and cam ala oranges, are procurable in the market. Carrots, turnips, beans, 
and cabbages, are reduced in quantity, and their prices are considerable. Brinjals, 
radishes, water pumpkins, pavekah, peerkengab, and greens, are to be had in 
abundance. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature, 80 }.— Quantity of rain measured, 3J inches . 

Sow all flower-seeds to come to perfection in July and August They will 
be refreshed by the early rains, called mango showers, and there is generally rain 
in Mysore during June. Sow every kind of vegetable seed. As the mango will 
be in flower, if requisite, spread some manure round the roots of the trees, slightly 
stirring the soil. Shift the dahlias. Sow wh|»t. Plant potatoes. The flower 
buds should be dry this month, as the scorching sun will very effectually des- 
troy the weeds. 
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MAY. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature , 86*8 .— Average faU of rainy 0*77 inches . 

Melons, encumbers, love-apples, and Nepanl sp inage, may be sown during this 
month ; also successive crops of the cabbage tribe, and mustard and cress. Man- 
goes, oranges, pine-apples, pnmplenoses, red and yellow plantains, and grapes, are 
supplied abundantly. Brinjals, greens, peerkengah, drumstick or moorungakaw ; 
and in flowers, all sorts of mallgay flowers are be had plentifully in the 
market. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature, %\.— Quantity of rain measured, 3 inches. 

Repeat the sowing of last month, or it may be deferred till next month. 
Transplant the seeds of vegetables sown last month, and prepare the beds for 
the final transplanting of knol-khole, cabbage, and cauliflower, watering the soil 
richly. The dahlias should now be turned out of the pots into the open ground, 
in a sandy well manured soil. Sow some cotton seed. 

JUNE. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature , 88. — Average fa U of rain, 1*46 inches. 

If the season is at all favourable, this is a very desirable time to sow the 
first crop of celery, beet-root, and asparagus, in boxes, for transplanting towards 
the latter end of August or beginning of September. 

Cabbage seed may be sown in boxes in all this month. If the weather be 
favorable for transplanting, they should be put out in beds in the following 
month, and finally transplanted in August. In ordinary seasons good cabbage 
may be procured in this manner during the whole of October, November, and 
December, by which time peas and other vegetables become abundant. If the 
weather should continue very hot during September, without showers, the plant 
should be kept in the boxes until the end of September or beginning of October. 

As it is desirable to get strong celery plants before the monsoon, fresh seed 
should be sown every fortnight from the middle of June until the end of October. 
Beet also should be sown in successive crops, and transplanted once or twice. This 
vegetable is not likely to be injured by the heavy rains of the monsoen. Asparagus 
seed should be sown in boxes towards the latter end of the month, and transplanted 
in November, in rows two feet apart, and the plants one foot from each other. 
The soil should be mixed with a large portion of rotten horse manure : it is scarce- 
ly possible to make the ground too rich for asparagus. Fresh asparagus seed 
should be sown whenever procurable, and especially between the end of June and 
the beginning of December. 

In this month mangoes, oranges, pine-apples, pumplenoses, plantains, pome- 
granates, cucumbers, melons, green melons, and limes, are abundantly supplied, at 
low prices, in the market. Carres, turnips, cabbage, and other European vege- 
tables, are scarce and dear ; but pavekab, podalongah, greens, and brinjals, are 
procurable in small quantities. 
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The following frnits and vegetables are also to be had in this month : — custard 
apples, sapadella, lemons, mangosteen, parsnips, salad, and vegetable marrow. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature, 76 .— Quantity of rain measured, 4 inches. 

The directions for this month are very similar in many respects to those given 
for May and April, in order to have the flowers and vegetables later in the season. 
Mangoes are in great perfection. Stake the dahlias put into the ground last month. 
The Natives plough their ground and sow the eastnut. Tho white grub of the 
cricket is often very numerous this month, and commits dreadful havoc. This is 
the best month for sowing seeds from England, &c., provided they arrive in the 
two or three preceding months, but in general it is advisable to sow them as soon 
as they are unpacked. The fields for hay should be scratched by the native plough 
and manured. Guttings and suckers of chrysanthemums, if taken off and planted 
in small pots, will flower in September. 

JULY, 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature, 857 .— Average fail of rain, 373 inches. 

In this month it is desirable to sow celery, beet, knol-khole, oabbage, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, asparagus, endive, lettuce, carrots, and turnips. 

Celery — Sow in boxes in this and the two following mouths. Remove to 
beds when about three inches high, and into trenches, as required, after being a 
month in the beds. The trenches should be 2J feet deep, filled up with a foot of 
light soil and stable manure, and afterwards gradually, as the plant grows, with 
light soil, till within about six inches of the top. Water for the first two months 
with the hand, after whioh they may be occasionally flooded. 

Another way . — Having sown and transplanted as above, remove into trenches 
four feet apart, and about 18 inches deep, nearly filled with horse manure and 
rich earth. As the plant grows, bank up into ridges, with light soil. By this 
method the root of the plant, and not the stem, is watered when flooded. 

Knol-khole, Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Broccoli.— Sow in boxes 
during this and five following months. Remove in beds when two inches high, 
and transplant the cabbage and knol-khole twioe, and cauliflower and broooli at 
least three times, allowing the growth of a couple of new leaves between each 
planting. 

Asparagus. — Sow in beds in July, and remove the plants in November 
into raised beds of one or two rows. When the berries become red, cut the plants 
two inches above the ground and dress the tops, when they will be ready to cut 
in ten days. By dressing the beds in succession, asparagus may be produced for 
the table all the year. Stable manure is the best, and the plant should invariably 
be watered by the hand, and never flooded except in the hot wind season. Plants if 
taken care of will produce for eight or ten years ; they should however be wintered 
(roots cleared of the earth and exposed for some days,) and the ground dressed, 
every second year. 

Lettuce and Endive. — Sow in boxes and pots surrounded with water till 
the plants appear, otherwise the sma ll red ant will destroy them : plant out as 
required, and tie up a few days before you cut for use. Black Town, or St. ThomS, 
manure is the best. 
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C abbots. — Sow in a light deep sandy soil. 

Turnips. — Sow in a rich soil well manured. 

Peas. — Should the fall of rain be considerable throughout June, and in the 
early part of this month, a few peas may be sown once a fortnight until the mon- 
soon, but the plants die so soon after they begin to pod, even in the most favorable 
seasons, that the produce is generally less in quantity than the seed sown. 

In the market, all European vegetables are scarce and dear this month. Brin- 
jals, greens, vandakaw, and other native vegetables, are supplied in small quan- 
tities. Mangoes and pine- apples are getting out of season. Plantains, cucumbers, 
and melons, are plentiful. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature, 75 .— Quantity of rain measured, 4 inches. 

Mangoes still continue till towards the end of the month ; young plants should 
then be grafted, and the trees pruned as soon as they have done bearing, as that 
is the only time when it can be done with impunity. Guttings of all trees and shrubs 
should be put in this month, as well as slips of artichokes, which, as soon as they 
have established themselves, should be cut down dose to the ground. The Natives 
generally sow the raggy and cholum, prepare the ground for rice, and plant 
cuttings of sugar cane. Flower and vegetable seeds may still be sown, and in 
regular seasons the cabbage tribe of the first and second sowings should be finally 
transplanted. The first crop of hay is cut this month. 

AUGUST. 

HA DBAS. 

Mean temperature, 84*6.- Average fall of rain, 4’76 inches. 

Successive crops of all the vegetables sown in July should be planted this 
month, more especially celery and beet, whioh should be fit to transplant a second 
time before the monsoon. These two vegetables are less likely to suffer by exces- 
sive rain than most others. Artichokes should be sown in beds during this month, 
three inches between each seed, so as to allow the removal of the plants in Novem- 
ber without disturbing the roots. To propagate by suckers, take off the suckers, 
and priok them out six inches apart ; and when they become well rooted, transplant 
into deep rich soil, setting them two feet apart. If large, suckers may be planted 
at once where they are intended to remain. 

To prevent artichokes running to leaf,* and producing small heads, when the 
plants are from ten to fifteen inches high cut them off close to the ground, and cover 
them over with light dry old manure ; when they have advanced a few inches 
repeat the operation. If the young plants are tied up for a few days before being 
cut off, they will become blanched, and may be eaten as salad. 

Frenoh beans and scarlet runners may be sown during this month, and until 
February. They should be planted in rows two feet apart, north and south, and be 
well supported with sticks, or with an arched bamboo trellis, which is very 
ornamental. 

European vegetables continue scaroe and dear. Brinjals, greens, and other 
native vegetables, are to be had. Mangoes, pine -apples, and oranges, are very 
scarce. Plantains continue in abundance. 
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BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature, It. —Quantity of rain measured, 5f inches. 

Oranges, loquats, and alligator pears, in season. Insects are excessively 
numerous and destructive. The orange tribe should be budded and inarched, and 
propagated by gooties. Plant beds with early strawberries. Still sow a few 
vegetable and flower seeds. Continue grafting mangoes. Transplant cotton. 
Propagate carnations and pinks by layers. Begin collecting seeds of early flow- 
ering an n u a l s . Dahlias are in perfection. 

SEPTEMBER, 
ft A D R AS. 

Mean temperature, 83' 7— Average fall of rain , 5*30 inches. 

Continue to sow all the vegetables mentioned for August. Transplant 
cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, beet, celery, endive, and lettuce. Two or three 
crops of peas may be sown daring this month, if the weather is favourable, but 
not with much prospect of success. The seed peas that answer best in Madras 
are those grown at Bangalore. 

Peas should be planted in well raised beds, in double rows, about two feet 
apart. They should be watered by hand for the first fortnight, and afterwards 
flooded. Peas require no manure, but should be planted in good soil. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature, 75 . — Quantity of rain measured, 8 J inches. 

Alligator pears and loquats still continue. Apples come in. Sow orange 
seed and alligator pear stones. Young potatoes in season. The American cotton 
sown early, in full fruit. Plant Cape bulbs, either in the ground or in very deep 
pots well drained. The turnips and cabbages are muoh infested by a small dark 
caterpillar, whioh may be destroyed by sprinkling the plants with powdered 
lime. The rice begins to flower. Put down cuttings of geraniums, roses, violets, 
heart’s-ease, &c. Flowers are in great perfection. As most of the peach trees 
will have lost their leaves, the roots should be opened and exposed for fourteen 
days, and then strongly manured. The principal crop of hay is cut this month. 

OCTOBER. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature, 82*0 — Average fall of rain, 11*12 inches. 

The remarks on last month apply equally to this. Continue to sow all kinds 
of vegetables seeds in boxes ; transplant from the boxes into beds, and immediately 
after the first heavy fall of rain remove into rows and trenches, — more particularly 
celery, beet, cabbage, knol-knole, cauliflower, and broccoli. Care should be taken 
in finally transplanting all the cabbage tribe, to provide against heavy falls of rain, 
by making trenches to carry off the water. Crops of peas should be sown every 
week or ten days from the beginning of this month until the 10th of December; 
peas sown after that time seldom pod. 

Onions and leeks should be sown during this month in light rich earth, carefully 
covering the seed. When leeks are a few inches high, plant them in drills, eigh- 
teen inches apart, and nine inches plant from plant. As they increase in size, 
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draw up the earth to their stems, in order to blanch them : leeks are much improved 
by blanching* 

Sow parsnips in rioh deep soil. Trench the ground two feet deep ; sow the 
seeds in drills one foot apart, and thin the plants so as to leave eight inches from 
each other. 

But few fruits, vegetables, or flowers, are procurable in the market this month ; 
but cabbages, carrots, and spinage, may be produced from your own garden with 
ordinary attention. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature, 74. — Quantity of rain measured, 4 inches. 

Apples and vegetables are in great perfection. The main beds for strawberries 
should be planted. Vines will begin to flower early in the month ; the borders 
should be dug, and well manured. Dahlias will begin to fail in this month. As 
soon as the leaves begin to wither, they should be taken up with the soil that 
adheres to them, and kept in a dry place. As soon as they have been sufficiently 
dried, th6y should be packed in boxes of sand till the time for planting arrives. 
The double tuberoses should be similarly treated. 

NOVEMBER. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature, 78*9 .—Average fall of rain, 14*13 inches. 

This is the month for activity in the vegetable gardens, as but few things 
arrive at much perfection which are not planted before the end of this month. The 
principal crops of peas should be sown during the first week, and continued every 
three days during the month ; also French beans, scarlet runners, broad beans, mid 
Windsor beans : the two last have rarely succeeded in Madras. Sow beet, knol- 
khole, cabbage, broccoli, and cauliflower, in boxes : transplant from boxes into beds, 
and remove from beds into rows. Transplant celery and remove into trenches. 
Plant out artichokes and asparagus. Broccoli and cauliflower seed planted on the 
25th of this month, and transplanted on the 20th December, in a sandy soil, with a 
small quantity of horse dung soil with common manure, produced fine heads on the 
18th of February. They were watered by hand for the first fortnight, and after- 
wards flooded in the usual way. 

Potatoes should be sown towards the end of this month. They should be planted 
in light red soil in which no horse dung is mixed. The potatoes should be cut ac- 
cording to the number of eyes, taking care that each piece is of sufficient size. When 
planted, not more than one inch or one and a half inches of soil should be placed 
over it ; and it should not be watered oftener than once in four days, even 
during the hottest weather. As it grows up, the soil should be banked up to the 
stalk. Great care should be taken not to give too much water, and not to put too 
much soil upon the potato© when first planted. 

It has lately been recommended to plant potatoes whole instead of cutting 
them as formerly : it is also said that the produce is much increased by taking off 
he flowers as they form ; but potatoes flower so seldom in Madras, that it is hardly 
ossible to offer a practical opinion on the subject. 
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BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature, 72 .—Quantity of rain measured, 2} inches. 

Apples are still in season. This is the last month in which the generality of 
vegetables can be sown with advantage. Sow the casnarina and other tree seeds. 
This is a good month to lay in a stock of manure, and prepare composts for the next 
year. The larger kinds of perennial water*flowers should be taken up, and reduced 
in size and re planted. 

DECEMBER. 

MADRAS. 

Mean temperature, 76*4 .— Average faU of rain, 4*61 inches. 

In the beginning of the month sow French beans, scarlet runners, broad and 
Windsor-beans. Peas sown in this month rarely pod, although they grow luxuri- 
antly. Plant out celery from boxes to beds, and remove from beds to trenches. 
Sow cabbages and knol-kholes, and transplant as above. Vegetable marrow may 
be sown in the early part of this month in light rich soil. Earth up the stems of 
the plants as they increase in growth, and peg the leading branches down at a joint, 
and they will strike root. 

Potatoes may be planted until the end of this month ; but those sown during 
the first fortnight are most likely to succeed. Seed potatoes procured from England 
or the Cape, are greatly to be preferred to those grown in this country. When 
potatoes are planted whole , the produce is finer than when they are divided into 
two or three pieces ; but the same number of potatoes yield a larger crop by the 
latter than by the former method. Cape potatoes planted on the 18th of December 
made their appearance on the 30th of that month, and were ripe on the 16th of 
March. Potatoes should be planted in beds fully exposed to the sun. In rather 
■hady places the crop is small, and when altogether excluded from the direct rays 
of the sun, they produce nothing. 

European vegetables are scarce during the early part of the month ; but all 
sorts of pavelkah, pumpkin, water pumpkin, brinjals, podalangaw, sweet potatoe, or 
velly kelingoo, saury kelingoo, yams, aivully kelingoo, and leno vulty kelingoo, are 
plentifully supplied in the markets. Fruits are scarce, except plantains, guavas, 
and oranges. The samindee flower and rose are to be had in great abundance. 

BANGALORE. 

Mean temperature, 69.— J inch of rain measured. 

Apples are still in. Young trees should be grafted, and cuttings put down to 
graft seedlings on. All vegetables in season. A good month for sowing melon and 
cucumber seed, as well as peas, radish, and spinage, but very few other vegetable 
seeds. Most of the exotic plants will have ceased flowering, the beds should 
therefore be dug up and manured with a soil composed of two-thirds vegetable 
and one-third well decayed animal manure. Turn out and examine the dahlia 
roots. Prune the roses. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


MADRAS. 

Winter and dress figs, mulberries, and custard apples. Dress pines in September, 
and remove the suckers, and dress again with stable manure, red earth, and sand, 
in January. Sprouts of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, and knol-khole, taken in 
February, March, and April, and even in May, afford a good vegetable during 
the hot season. 

Plantains, pine-apples, and figs, may be watered in the mornings ; but every- 
thing else in the evening only. The seed peas that answer best for Madras are 
those from Bangalore — the common white pea of Mysore. The best carrot, turnip, 
and onion seed is from Hyderabad ; knol-khole from the Cape ; and cabbage, 
cauliflower, beet, and celery, from England ; other seeds from Bangalore and 
the Neilgherries. 

Good manure for all sorts of flowers, is red earth and sheep’s dung, in nearly 
equal quantities. 

BANGALORE. 

The meteorological observations of three years — 1834-5-6 — were one very hot, 
and one very rainy season ; this may therefore be regarded as a very fair average 
when taken together. 
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INDEX 

OF NATIVE VEGETABLES, GREENS, &c. 

WHEN PROCURABLE. 


Ambarie, procurable all the year round. 

Beindee, September to March. 

Brinjals, ditto ditto. 

Ballar, sown in J une, ripe in October. 

Chooka, from June to March. 

Bhoe, September to January. 

Chowlie, sown in June, and ripe from September to January. 
Choukundar, from May to January. 

Chundorie, to be had all the year round. 

Chankoorah, or Pothee, from March to July. 

Chundan Butwar, to be had all the year round. 

Chul, ditto ditto. 

Chackoondra, April to July. 

Dill-passnnd, ditto ditto. 

Gajur, from October to June. * 

Gownwhar ka phull, do. ditto. 

Good Alloe, January to June. 

Gurrieg phull, October ditto. 

Huldie, sown in June, remains twelve mouths. 

Mooringa, the pods are procurable almost all the year. 

Hudgar, from September to February. 

Kurralah, August to March. 

Kumruck ka pullie, September do. 

Kura, September to November. 

Kuokrie, March to July. 

Kutchna, daring the cold season . 

Kuldie, or Kuddar, September to March. 

Karmonie, September to January. 

Kotemeer, sown in September, and ripe in three months. 

Lussun, September to January. 

Maut ka bajee, all the year round. 

Mathee and Mathar, ditto ditto. 

Mirchie, from July to April, but procurable all the year* 

Peeaz, all the year round. 

Pend Alio, sown at almost all seasons of the year, chief! y in the rains. 
Poot, from July to January. 
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Pookelah, from July to April. 

Poce or Butchlar, during the rains and cold season. 

Ruthree ka bajee, ditto ditto. 

Raje Gurah, ditto ditto. 

Rut AUoe, ripe from December to April. 

Shulgum, August and September, and from January to March. 
Seo Pollok, September to July. 

Souf do., procurable during the rains and cold season. 

Same ke pullie, September to March. 

Saymee, or Sayndnah, from September to January. 

Sursob, all the year. 

Sooriakhund, in the cold season, two sorts, bitter and sweet. 
Soorie, common in pawn gardens. — See medicinal qualities. 
Soorun, after the rains. 

Tarrie, at all seasons. 

Thur Kukrie, April to July. 

Thurbooj, April to September. 

Thnzzotals, during the rains and cold season. 

Urvie, September to January. 

Udruck, sown from March to July, and ripe in nine months* 
Wachvee, during the rains and cold season. 
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A LIST 

OF DIFFERENT SORTS OF GRAIN SOLD AT AURUNGABAD, 

WITH PRICES WHEN IN ABUNDANCE. 


Wheat or Gheun, — four kinds, Burra Bunsie, Chota do., 3rd sort, Kuthur, 4th, 
Poteor t sells from 20 to 46 seers. 

Jewarie, — Two kinds, red and white, the red is sown in June, the white in 
October, sells from 30 to 60 seers. 

Channar, or Gram — One sort, from 25 to 40 seers. 

Bajarie, — One sort, Sown in June, 45 seers. 

Rallah, — Do. Sown in J uly, ripe in October, 20 to 30 seers. 

Tour ka Dali, — Sown in June in fields, ripe in November, 25 to 30 seers. 

Mussoor ka Dali, — Sown in November, ripe in February (red sort), 15 to 
20 seers. 

Oddudka Dali, — Do. do. 15 to 20 seers. 

Moong ka Dali,— Sown in June, ripe in September or October, 20 seers. 

Tillie Seed, Black and WAite,— Sown in November, ripe in January, 
20 to 25 seers. 

Kuldie, — Sown in November, ripe in February, 40 seers. 

Cottie, — Sown in June, ripe in September or Octobor, 30 to 40 seers. 

Lac ka Dali, — Sown in June, ripe in September : it is either ground into 
flour or split like peas, 30 to 40 seers. 

Mucka ke Jo warie.— Indian corn, Sown in June, ripe in three months, 
4 to 8 seers. 

Choul,— Only one kind grown about Aurangabad in the rains, a middling 
sort of white, 9 to 12 seers. 

Rye, — Mustard, sown from June to February, 4 to 6 seers. 
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INDEX OP 

ANNUAL, BIENNIAL, AND PERENNIAL, FLOWER-PLANTS. 


The following are best known by the English names, but as the Scientific 
names are requisite to show the genus to which they belong, they are also given. 
Such popular names as Convolvulus Minor, Flos Adonis, &c., have no affinity with 
the Latin, and are not to be considered as translations. 

1st Column. — Hardiness and Duration of each plant. 

2nd Ditto.— Colour of Flower. 


3rd Ditto.— Height. 

4th Ditto. Price. — Packets may also be had of those marked 3a, of James 

Cartek, Seedsman and Florist, 238 High Holborn, London ; also of Minxes, 
Adams and Nash, 63 Strand : and should instruments such as saws, pruning- 
knives &o &c., be required, I would recommend Mr Weiss of the Strand also. 


A is employed to indicate varieties. 


Aster, Chinese, m... 
Quilled (German). 

Dark blue... 

Light blue... 

Dark red... 

Rose... ’ ... 

Turkey 

_ White 

New Globe. 

New Pyramidal 

Variegated... 

New Dwarf. 

Auricula, Alpine... 

Finest Prize... 
Balsam, Finest m..., 
Double Purple... 

Dark Rose... 

Scarlet 

_ White 

Striped 

Camellia... 

Dwarf Scarlet 

Mixed Dwarf 

Broom, Ornamental 
Candytuft W hite... 

Purple 

New Crimson 
New Blush... 

New Rocket... 

Fragrant 

Mixed 


Aster Sinensis, pi. var. 

Fistulosus, 20 v. 

Atro-Cteruleus. 

Laite-cieruleus. 

Atrorubens... 

Rosens 

Turcicus. ... 

Albus 

Globosus Novus.. 

Pyramidalis... 

Variegatus... 

Nanus Novus.. 

Primula Auricula... 


Bals&mina Hortens 

Purpurea PI 

Atro-rosea, ... 

. Coccinea, 

Candida, 

Striata 

Camellueflora.. 

Coccinea No' 

Nana Nova... 

Cytisus et Spartium. 


Unbellata 

Phcenicea. ... 

Carnea Nova... 

Coronaria 

Odorata 



II. & 
Dur. 

Col. of 
FI. 

light. 


hha. 

div. 

feet. 

o 


___ 

, - 





d. b. 

— 

• • • 

— 

1. b. 

— 

• • • 

— 

d. r. 

— 

• . • 

— 

rose . 

— 

• • • 

— 

cr. 

— 

• • • 

. — 

wh. 

— - 

• . • 

— 

div. 

— 











r - , 

— 

1 

• . . 

lip. 

— 



— 

— ■ 

— 

• • • 

ta. 

— 

9 

id 

Kl. 

— 

pur. 

— 

5 J 

— 

rose. 



» 

— 

sc. 

— 

), 

. . ■ 

wh. 

— 

i) 

— 

div. 

— 



— — i 

— 


. 

SC. 

1 



div. 

— 


hp. 

y. & w. 

5 


ha. 

wh. 

1 


— 

pur. 

— 


_ 

cr. 

— 


- 

blsli. 

— 




wh. 

— 



_ 




— 

div. 

— 


Price. 


s. d, 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
C 
6 
6 
6 
6 
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6 
3 
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A — IS EMPLOYED TO 

INDICATE VARIETIES. 

H. & 
Dur. 

Col. o! 
FI. 

right. 

Price. 

Canterbury Bells 

. Campanula Medium 

lip. 

bl. 

feel. 

2 

s. d. 
3 

White 

— Alba 


wh. 

- 

3 

Double 

Flore-pleno 

— 

w. & b. 



6 

Capsicum, 10 var 

Capsicum Annuum, &c... 

ta. 

y. & r, 

- 

6 

Catchfly, Lobel’s 

Silene Armeria 

ha. 

red. 

1 

3 

White 

— Alba 


wh. 

— , 

3 

Chrysanthemum, m 

Chrysan., 2 var 

— . 

y. & w, 

3 

3 

Tricolor 

Carinatum... 

— 

3 col. 

1 

3 

New Golden 

Flavum 

— 

yel. 


3 

Showy 

Specidsum 

— 

— 

- — . 

3 

Clary, Red-topt 

Salvia Hormlnum 

— 

red. 

4 

3 

Purple-topt 

~~ Purpurea 

— 

pur. 


3 

Cockscomb, Dwarf. ... 

Celosia Christata, Nana. 

ta 

__ 

1 

6 

Columbine, Double. ... 

Aquilegia Vulgaris 

hp. 

div. 

2 

3 

Convolvulus minor. ... 

Convolvulus Tricolor.. 

ha. 

b. v. 

tr. 

3 

New Dark 

~~ Atropurpureus. ... 

— 

pur. 

— 

3 

Large Flowered... 

Grandiflorus 

— 


— 

6 

New Variegated... 

— Variegatus Novus. 

— 

var. 

— 

6 

W hite 

Bicolor 

_ 

w. & y. 

. 

3 

Mixed 

r _ r . j rr ^ 

- 

div. 

— - 

3 

Convolv. Major, m 

Nos 867 to 872 

Ipoma?a Purpurea 

hha. 

— 

cl. 

1 6 

3 

Extra Fine, 20 v... 



- 

- 

, 

1 0 

New Crimson 

— Kermesinus.. . 


cr. 

__ 

1 0 

Rose-coloured 

— Roseus 

- 

rose. 

— , 

3 

Spotted 

— Punctatus 



sp. 

— 

3 

Striped 

— Striatus ... 

— ■ 

st. 

_ 

3 

Violet 

— . Violaceus 

_ 

vi. 

— 

3 

Very Dark 

— Atroviolaceus 

— 

d. v. 


3 

Cowslip, Mixed 

Nos. 875 to 881 

Primula Veris 

hp. 

div. 


3 0 

3 

Cyanus, Sky-blue 

Centaurea Cyanus 

ha. 

bl. 

2 

3 

Brown 

— Brunnea 

- , 

br. 

_ 

3 

Fine Mixed 



div. 

- 

3 

Egg Plant, Purple 

Solanum Ovigera 

ta. 

pur. 

— 

3 

White Fruited 

— Leucocarpon 

— 

wh. 

— 

3 

Flos Adonis 

Adonis ^Estivalis... 

ha. 

sc. 

1 

3 

Flame-coloured. ... 

Flammea 


fl. 

- _ 

3 

Fraxinella, Red 

Dictamnus Fraxinella. . . 

hp. 

red. 

3 

3 

White 

— Albus 


wh. 

- . 

3 

French Honeysuckle... 

Hedysarum Coronariun 

hha. 

sc. 

2 

3 

White 

— Album 

- 

wh. 

- 

3 

Globe Amaranthus, 

Gomphrena Globosa 

fgh. 

pur. 

... 

3 

White 

Alba 


wh. 

... 

3 

Mixed 

nnx1l • r r rj1 

- 

div. 

- 

6 

Gourd, Bottle 

Hercules’ Club 

Lagenaria Vulgaris 

fa. 

yel. 

tr. 

6 

Clavata 

- , 

_ 


6 

Mammoth 

Cucurbita Pepo 

-- , 

- 

__ 

3 

Orange 

Aurantia 

- 

- - 

_ 

3 

Striped Pear 

Ovlfera... 


— 

- 

3 

Mixed 


- 

- _ 

. 

3 

Ilawkweed, Purple. ... 

Crepis Rubra 

ha. 

pur. 

1 

3 

Snow White 

— ^Nivalis 

__ 

wh. 



3 

Yellow 

Tolpis Barbata 

— 

yel. 

— 

3 

Silvery 

Argentea 

— 

sil. 

— 

3 
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A — IS EMPLOYED TO INDICATE VARIETIES. 


Heartsease (Pansy). .. 
Hollyhock, Antwerp. ... 
Double Rose..., 

Black .. 

Purple... 

_ Red... 

Yellow... 

White... 

30 Var. Mixed 

Chinese 

Purple... 

Mixed... 


Horn Poppy, Mixed. 

Scarlet 

Violet... 

Ice Plant 

Jacoba?a, dou. m.... 
Double Crimson. 

Mulberry. ... 

Purple 

Rose 

Violet 

_ White 


Larkspur, Dwarf m 

Dwarf, German 

Blue 

Rose 

White... 

Unique 

Larkspur, Tall m 

Tall German 

Blue 

Rose 

White... 

Branching Ger 

Blue 

Rose 

10 fine var. sep 

Lavatera, Red 

White 

Love-lies-bleeding 

Lupins, white.. 

Dutch Blue 

Large Blue 

Large Rose 

Yellow 

Straw-coloured 

Mixed 

Mallow, 5 var. sep 

Marigold, French, m 

French, Dwarf 

— . Superb Striped.. 
— Quilled 


Viola Tricolor 

Altluea Ficifolia... 

Rosea 

Nigra 

Purpurea 

Rubra 

Lutea 

— Alba 

Althsea Cliinensis... . 
Purpurea 

Nos. 909 to 919... 
Glaucium, pi. var.. 

Phocniceum 

Roemeria Hybrida... 
Mesemb. Crystallinum 
Senecio elegans, fl. pi 

Kermesina... 

Rubro-Purpurea 

Purpurea 

Rosea 

Violacea 

_ Alba 

Nos. 925 to 931 

Delphinium Ajacis... 
Humile pi. var... 

Cmleste 

Rdseum 

, Album 

Bicolor 

Elatior, pi. var... 

Elatior, var 

Cseriileum 

Roseum 

Album 

Consolida, pi. var... 

Cseleste 

Roseum 

Lavatera Trimestris... 

_ Alba 

Amaranthus Caudatus 

Lupinus Albus 

Canaliculatus... 

Hirsutus 

Pilosus 

Luteus 

Stramineus... 


Malva pi. sp. et. var 
Tagetes patula, 10 var 

Humilis 

Striata Superba 

— Fistulosa 


II. & 
Dur. 

Col. ol 
Fl. 

hp. 

div. 

hp. 

buff. 

— 

rose. 

— 

bla. 

— 

pur. 

— 

red. 

— 

yei. 

— 

wli. 

— 

div. 

hp. 

vio. 

— 

pur. 

— 

]). & V. 

— 

div. 

ha. 

— 


sc. 

— 

vio. 

ta. 

wh. 

hha. 

div. 

— 

cr. 

— 

ml. 

— 

pur. 

— 

rose. 

— 

vio. 

— 

wh. 

- — 

div. 

ha. 

— 

— 

bl. 

— 

rose. 

— 

wh. 

— 

r.& w. 

— 

div. 

— 

bl 

— 

rose. 

— 

wh. 

— 

div. 

— 

bl. 

— 

rose 

— . 

div. 

ha. 

rose 

— 

wh. 

— 

red. 

— 

wh. 

— 

bl. 

— 

rose. 

— 

ye\. 

— 

str. 

— 

div. 

hha 

— 


str. 

— 

div. 



3-7 

2 


tr. 




tr. 

2 




1 

n 


Price. 


s. d. 
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A — IS EMPLOYED TO INDICATE VARIETIES. 

H. & 
Dur. 

Col. of 
Fl. 

Marigold, African, m... 

Erecta, pi. var 


y. & o. 

Lemon 

— Citrina 

— 

w 

lem. 

— Orange 

~~ Aurantiaca 

— — 

or. 

— Quilled 

Fistulosa 

— , 

y. & o. 

Capo 

Calendula Pluvialis 

ha. 

wh. 

Hybrid 

Hybrida 

— . 



Double, Pot 

Officinalis, fl. pi 



yel. 

Marvel of Peru 

Mirabilis Jalapa 

blip. 

div. 

Purple 

Purpurea 

— 

pur. 

Red 

Rubra 

- 

red. 

Striped, 3 var 

Striata 

, 

stri. 

Yellow 

— Flava 

- 

yel. 

White 

Alba 

- 

0 

wh. 

Long-flowered 

Longiflora 

— 

— 

12 Fine var. mix... 

rtJJ rfJJ 

-- - 

div 

Mignonette, lb. 8s 

Reseda Odorata, oz Cd 

ha. 

buff. 

Monkshood, rnixt 

Aconitum, pi. sp 

hp. 

b & w. 

Nasturtions, Tall 

Tropteolum Majus 

« 

ha. 

o. & y. 

New Carmine. ... 

Miniatum 



car. 

Dark Red 

— Atrosanguineum... 

— . 

d. r. 

Shillings 

Shillingii 


spot. 

Three-spotted.., ... 

Trimaculatum 

, 


New Dwarf 

Minus 

, 

S. & 0. 

Common Dwarf... 



or. 

Palma Christi 

Ricinus Major 

hha. 

g r - 

Pea, Tangier 

Lathyrus Tingitanus... 

ha. 

sc. 

New Striped 

Striatus Novus. ... 


str. 

Pea, Sweet, m. lb. 4s... 

Odoratus, pi. var 

- 

div. 

Black 

— Niger 

— ■ 

bla. 

Painted Lady 

_ Pictus 

— - 

var. 

Purple 

Purpureus 

— 

pur. 

Scarlet 

Cocciueus 

_ _ 

sc. 

Striped 

Striatus 


str. 

White 

Albus 

— 

wh. 

Persicaria, Red 

Polygonum Orieutale... 



red. 

White 

Album 

- 

wh. 

Mixed 



- 

r. & w 

Polyanthus, ex. fine 

Primula Elatior, var... 

hp. 

div. 

Poppy, Double, m 

Papaver Sonmiferum... 

ha. 

— 

Double Black 

Nigrum 

— ■ 

bla. 

Carnation. 

Caryophylloides. .. 

— 

var. 

Fringed 

Fimbriatum 

— 

div. 

Himelayan 

llimelayanum 

— ■ 

— 

— Scarlet 

Coccineum 

— — 

sc. 

Striped Rose 

Roseura Striatum 

. — 

rose. 

— Striped Red 

Rubrum striatum. 


red. 

— White 

Album 

- 

wh. 

French Double 

Rhseas, fl. plono 

— 

div. 

— Bordered 

Limbatum 

— 

red. 

Striped 

Striatum 

— 

str. 

No. 1001 to 1012 



div. 

Primrose, mixed 

Primula Vulgaris 

hp. 

— 

Princes Feather...- 

Amarauthus Hypocon . . . 

ha. 

pur. 

Quaking Grass [Briza Maxima 

— 

g r - 

Quaking Grass, Slcnder.jBrlza Gracilis 

ha. 

g r - 


Hgbt. 


Price. 


leeu 

2 


1 

3 


s. d. 





H 

l 


3 
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A— IS EMPLOYED TO 

INDICATE VARIETIES. 

H. & 
Dur. 

1 ./ 

Hght 

Rocket, Purple 

tiesperis Matronalis 

hp. 

pur. 

leet. 

Sweet 

Tristis 


wh. 

— 

Scabious, Dwarf. 

Scabidsa Nana... . 

ha. 

div. 

— 

Very Dark 

Atropurpurea 

hp. 

pur. 

2 

Splendid Ger... 

Superba 


div. 

— 

Scotch Thistle 

Carduus, sp 

Mimosa Sensitiva 

— 

pur. 

8 

Sensitive Plant 

fgh. 

pink. 

2 

Spanish Broom 

Spartium Junceum 

hp. 

yel. 

3 

Snapdragon, m 

Splendid m. 40 var 

Antirrhinum Majus. ... 

hp. 

div. 

2 

r _. r rrr „ 

— 

str. 

— 

Carnation 

Caryophylloides.... 

— 

— 

— 

Yellow 

Luteum 

— 

— 

— 

Four-coloured 

Quadricolor 

— 

4 col 

— 

Orange 

Aurantiacum. 

— 

or. 

— 

Pale-yellow 

Ochroleucum 

— 

p. y. 

— 

Painted 

Pictura 

— 

var. 

— 

Scarlet 

Coccmeum 

— 

sc. 

— 

White 

Album 

— 

wh. 

— 

Yellow 

_ Flavum 

— 

yel. 

— 

Nos. 1027 to 103G... 

^ rrrm 

— 

div. 

— 

Stock, 10 week, m 

Mathiola Annua 

hha. 

— 


Scarlet 

Coccmea 

— 

cr. 


Intermediate 

Intermedia 

— 

— 

— 

Large Scarlet 

Major 

— 

— 

2 

Purple 

Purpurea 

— 

pur. „ 

n 

White 

_ Alba 

— 

wh. 


Stock, Germ., 20 v 

Large Packet 

Mathiola Annua, var... 

— . 

div. 

1 

__ . 

— 

— 

— 

Dwarf Carmine.. 

Densiflora, min 

Atro-Miniata 


ver. 


Dark Carmine... 

— 

d. v. 


Crimson 

Kermesina 

— 

cr. 

— 

Dark Crimson... 

Atrorubens 

— 

d. c. 

— 

— Dark Blue 

Atro-cmrulea 

— 

d. b. 

— • 

Lilac 

Lilacina 

— 

li. 

— 

Light Blue 

Lsete-Cierulea 

— 

L b. 

— 

Peach-bloss 

Persiciflora 

— 

p. bl. 

— 

Rose-coloured. ... 

Rosea 

— 

rose. 

— 

Yellow 

Lutea 

— 

yel. 

— 

Violet 

Violacea 

— 

vio. 

— 

White 

Alba 

— 

wh. 

- — 

Nos. 104G to 1057 

rrirJ r r nrnir 

— 

div. 

— 

Stock, Prussian, m 

Graeca (Cheirifolia) .. 

— 

— 

— 

Purple 

Purpurea 

— 

pur. 

— 

Scarlet 

Coccmea 

— 

cr. 

— 

Rose 

Rosea 

— 

rose. 

— 

White 

Alba 

— 

wh. 

— 

Autumnal 

Autumnal is 

— 

div. 

u 

Stock, Brompt., m 

Mathio. Simplicicaulis... 

lib. 

— 

H 

Purple 

Purpurea 

— 

pur. 

— 

Stock, Brompt., s 

Mathio. Simplicicaulis... 

hb. 

cr. 

n 

White 

_ Alba 

— 

wh. 

“ 

Stock, Queen, m 

Mathiola Incana 

— 

div. 

ii 

Purple 

Purpurea 

— 

pur. 

— 

Scarlet 

Coccmea 

— 

cr. 

— 

White 

Alba 

— 

wh. 

— 
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A — IS EMPLOYED TO 

INDICATE VARIETIES. 

H. & 
Dur. 

Col. of 
FI. 

tight 

Stock, Imperial 

Imperials 

bp- 

d. bl. 

ieet. 

, Light Blue... 

Lmte-Ccerulea 


1. bl. 

— 

— Red 

— Rubra 

- 


- 

Rose 

— Rosea 

i 

rose. 

... 

Nos. 1073 to 1076 

r _ rn rjrji , 

i- 

div. 

_ 

Sunflower, d. tall.,. 

flelianthus Annuus 

ha. 

yel. 

6 

Dwarf 

Indicus 

- 

m 

3 

Sweet Alyssum 

Alyssum Maritimum... 

hp. 

wh. 

1 

Sweet Sultan, p 

Centaurea Moschata 

hha. 

pur. 

wh. 

2 

White 

— Alba 


Yellow 

— Suaveolens 

- 

yel. 

_ 

Venus’s Looking-glass.... 

Campanula Speculum . . . 

ha. 

bl. 

3 

Rose 

— Rosea 

- 

rose. 


White 

_ Alba 

— 

wh. 

— 

5 var. separate... 

r , ra * j-jji r 



div. 

— 

Venus’s Navel wort... 

Cynoglossum Linifolium. 

— 

wh. 

1 

Virg. Stock 

Malcomia Maritima 

— _ - 

li. 

i 

White. 

— Alba 

- 

wh. 


Wallflower, Dark 

Cheiranthus Cheiri... . 

hp. 

br. 

2 

Chameleon 

— Variabilis 

A 

var. 

- 

Purple 

Purpurea 

- 

pur. 


Yellow 

— Flava 

- 

yel. 

, 

Double German... 

Flore- Pleno 


div. 

, 

— Black Brown... 

— Nigrescens 

- 

d. br. 

— 

Blue 

— Cmrulea 

- . - 

bl. 

. 

Large-flower. ... 

Grandiflora 


br. 

— . 

— Pyramidal 

Pyramidalis 

— 

— 

— 

20 var. mixed 

I1XJ rrj -j, 

- , 

div. 

- 

Winter Cherry 

Physalis Alkakengi 

ha. 

wh. 


Xeranthemum, p 

Xeranthem. Annuum... 


pur. 

H 

White 

Album 

- 

wh. 


Yellow 

Elichrysum Bracteatum. 

hha. 

yel. 

2 

New White 

Album Novum... 

- 

wh. 

- 

Splendid 

Splendens 


var. 

— 

Zinnia, golden yel... 

Zinnia Aurea 

— 

yel. 

— 

Large-flowered... 

Grandiflora 


red. 


Mixed 



— 

r & y. 

— 
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CATALOGUE OF SEEDS. 


ASSORTMENTS op FLOWER SEEDS. 


h, hardy ; hh, half hardy . 


6 Fine var. Calliopsis, hha 

7 „ „ Clarkia, ha... 

6 Everlasting Flowers, hha 
6 Fine Linaria, ha 


Nem6phila, ha... 
(Enothera & Godetia, ha. 

Lobelia, hh 

Marigold, hha... . 
Schizanthus, ha.. . 

Sweet William, hp. 
Wallflower, hp. 

50 Finest hp. Annuals, 10s. ; 25 
50 „ h. do, 20s.; 25 

50 Fine h. perennials, 10s ; 25 


6 

8 

G 

6 

8 

4 

6 


» 


» 


a 


s. d. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 


10 0 
6 0 


The selection of the above must be left en- 
tirely to J. C. 


FRUIT SEEDS— per Packet. 

Currants, red, white, and black. 
Gooseberry, finest mixed.. .. 
Melon, Beechwood, extra fine 
_ Carter’s green flesh... 

Early Cantalupe 

Evans* scarlet flesh... 

Green flesh, fine 

Hardiest early Cantalupe. 

Netted Persian 

Pekin, new and extra fine 

_ Scarlet flesh 

Snow’s Prolific 

Sweet, of Ispahan... 

Terry’s green flesh, extra 

Windsor Prize, fine 

_ Fine mixed Melon 

— 12 fine other var. separate. 


6 

6 

1 0 
1 0 
6 

1 0 

6 

6 

6 

1 6 
6 

1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
6 
5 0 


Mulberry, 3 fine species 

Quince 

Raspberry, red and mixed 

Strawberry, red and white alpine 

British Queen 

Various fine sorts mixed 

— Finest mix., for preserving. .. 
Water Melon, fine mixed 

FLOWERING BULBS. 


Achlmenes, 12 in 4 fine sorts 

Amaryllis Bella- Donna... each... 

Formosissima 

3 Greenhouse sp., each 3s. 6 d for 

2 Species, South America, each 

Ammocharis coranica 

— Falcata, 4s. ; glauca 

Anemones, finest new dou. per lb. 

— 100 finest new var. separate... 

_ 50 do. 12s. 6d. ; 25 do 

Fine mixed new single per lb... 

Arum, fine new sp. Bolivia, each... 
Dahlia, extra fine double, per doz. 
Gladiolus oppositi floras, new v. 

Psittacinus (natalensis)...... 

Superbus (gandivensis) each 

Li Hum lancitolium, rubrum... 

Album 

Pancratium illyricum 

Ranunculus, finest mixed, per 100 
100 in 100 ext. fine var. named 

— 50 do. do. 10s. ; 25 do. do 

Mixed Turban Ranuno. per 100. 

Tigridia Pavdnia,ls 6d. v. large, doz 

Conchiflora, yellow... . 

Superba, scarlet 

Tuberoses, double Italian.... 


s. d. 
1 0 
6 

1 0 
1 0 
1 O 
1 0 
G 


» 

» 


a 


V 


» 

a 


V 


2 

1 


6 
0 
6 

10 0 


3 

4 
4 
7 


25 0 


7 

4 

5 
15 

2 

1 

2 

10 

5 

1 

7 


20 0 
5 0 

5 
2 

6 


0 

6 

0 


18 0 
4 0 
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KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS. 

WARRANTED GENUINE. 


oz. ounce; lb. pound; qt. quart. 



Artichoke, green per oz- 

Purple „ 

Asparagus, giant, oz. 2d. per lb. 
Beans, early Mazagan, per quart. 
Early dwarf Fan... 

— Long-pod 

— Lisbon do 

Johnson’s Wonderful 

Sword long-pod 

Green long-pod 

Large W indsor 

— New thick do... 

— Taylor’s do .. 

— Green do... 

Beet, fine large red, per 

New German 

New black 

New dark crimson... 

Green 

Silver-stalked 

White 

Silesian sugar 

Borecole, or Kail, brown per ounce 
Green curled dwarf... 

Curled tall 

New Asparagus... 

Buda 

Variegated, &c. &c 
Broccoli, ear. pur. Cape. 

White Cape... 

Green Cape... 

Early Cauliflower 
— Close-headed... 

— Malta 

October 

Purple . 

_ Sprouting.... 

~~ Walcheren... 

— . White 

Adams’ new dwarf.. 

American 

Brimstone 

Chappel’s cream 
Dwarf Siberian... 

Ellison’s new April. 

Field's new white 
Grange's early. 

Hampsh. gr. ... 

Hampton Court... 

Howden’s superb 


n 
a 
>• 
it 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

tt 

unce. 
a 
1 
t 
t 
t 

n 

per lb. 


G 

G 

G 

6 

G 

G 

G 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

6 

G 

G 

3 

3 

3 

2 0 
3 
3 
3 
6 
G 
6 

1 6 
1 G 
1 G 
l 0 
1 0 
1 0 

1 G 
1 0 
1 0 

2 0 
1 0 
1 G 
1 6 

1 0 
1 0 
1 0 

2 G 
1 G 
1 G 
1 G 
1 0 
1 G 


Broccoli. Impregnated white. per 

Invisible 

Knight’s protecting. 

Lake’s white 

Large Spring purple. 

White 

Late close-headed p. 

~~ Purple 

White 

London, particular... 

Miller's late 

New Victoria 

Portsmouth 

Potter’s new pink... 

Snow's superb 

Sulphur 

Very late Danish... 
White Southampton 
Wilcox's large wh... 

8 best for succession 

4 do... do 

Brussels sprouts, fine ... 

Imported Belgian... 
Cabbage, Atkins’ Match 
Carter’s Matchless... 

Early dwarf 

— Battersea 

. — London Market... 

— Nonpareil 

— Sugar-loaf 

— Wonder 

York 

Enfield, new early... 

Large Battersea. ... 

— Imperial 

— Pomeranian 

— York 

— Drumh., lb, 3s... 

— Scotch, lb. 3s... 

Paignton 

Shilling's Queen 

Spotboro’ new 

Vanack 

G finest for succession 

Red Dutch 

Dwarf red 

Savoy, dwarf green. 

— Dumhead 

— Globe 

Yellow 


oz. 

tt 

a 

it 

1* 

!> 

tt 

it 

it 

a 

a 

ft 

a 

a 

tt 

1* 

a 

tt 

a 

*» 

*1 

a 

a 

a 

n 

a 

a 

a 

it 

a 

a 

a 

tt 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

it 

it 

a 


5. cl. 

1 0 
1 0 

I 0 

1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 

1 0 

2 G 

1 0 
1 6 
1 0 
2 G 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 


0 
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oz. ounce ; lb. pound; qt. quart. 

© 

1 

pa. packet ; bush, bushel. 

Price 




s. d. 




8. 

d. 

Cabbage, Couve Troncbuda per 

oz 

1 0 

Cucumbers, 6 finest varieties... 

• • • 

5 

0 


New curled 

it 

1 0 

Endive, green curled, per ounce 


6 


Chou de Milan, imp. ... 

a 

1 0 

White cnrled 

• • • 

a 


6 

Carrot, early Morn ... 

-•> 

3 

Batavian, green. ... 

• • « 

a 


6 


Early scarlet frame. ... 

a 

3 

— White 

• • • 



6 


Long Surrey 

a 

3 

New German 

• • • 

a 


9 


— Orange 

» 

3 

French beans, China dw.,per quart. 

1 

3 


— New Brunswick. 

a 

3 

Dwarf dun 

• • • 

a 

1 

3 


Altringham 

>* 

3 

Dark dun 

• • • 

a 

1 

3 


White Belgium 

)> 

3 

Fulmer’s... 


a 

1 

3 

Cauliflower, early Engl 

a 

1 6 

Negro 

• • • 

a 

1 

3 


Late English 

a 

1 6 

Negro Major. ... 

• t • 

a 

2 

0 


Asiatic 

a 

1 6 

Speckled 

• • • 

a 

1 

3 


— Cyprus 

a 

1 6 

Turkey... 

• • • 

a 

2 

0 


Fitch’s new late 

ji 

2 6 

Runners, soarlet 

• •• 

a 

1 

3 


Popart’s early Engl. ... 

» 

2 6 

French Haricot... 

• * • 

a 

1 

6 


Late Dutch 

D 

1 6 

Painted Lady 

• • • 

a 

1 

6 


Walcheren 

>) 

1 6 

Turkey 

• • • 

y 

2 0 

Cardoon, Spanish 

a 

6 

Ice plant, garnishing 

per pa. 


3 


New large purple 

a 

1 0 

Indian Corn 

• • • 

)> 


3 

Celery, solid white . . . 

a 

3 

Leek, London, Flag per ounce. 


6 


Solid red 

a 

3 

New Giant 

• •• 

a 

1 

0 


Giant red 

a 

4 

Lettuce) Cos, Ady’s. .. 

• • • 

a 

1 

0 


Giant white 

yj 

4 

Cos, A rtichoke-leav. 

• •• 

a 

1 0 


J ones’ new Matchl. . . „ 

> 

6 

— ... Bath... ... ... 

• •• 

a 

1 

0 


New curled Paw... 

t » 

4 

Bl. seeded do. 

• • • 

jj 

1 

0 


Seymour’s white 

ti 

4 

broad leav. do. 

9I| 

a 

I 

0 


Wheeler’s pink 

H 

6 

Brighton 

• •• 

a 

1 

0 


Large-rooted 


4 

_ Brown ... 

• • • 

a 

1 

0 

Chervil, curled 

a 

4 

— Egyptian 

• • • 

a 

1 

0 

Corn Salad 

ij 

3 

— Florence 

• # • 

a 

1 

0 

Cress, common per qnart. 

1 0 

_ Green... 

• • • 

a 

1 

0 


Triple curled 

>> 

1 6 

_ Kensington 

• • « 

a 

1 

0 


Golden 


1 6 

Nonpareil, w. ... 

• • • 

a 

1 

6 


Perennial Amer. per ounce. 

3 

Nonpareil, gr. ... 

• • • 

it 

1 

6 


Water-cress per pa 

6 

Paris 

• • • 

jj 

1 

0 

Cucumber, fine frame 

Jf 

6 

Snow’s matchl... 

• • • 

jj 

1 

6 


Fine long prickly 

» 

3 

_ White 

. . • 

a 

1 

0 


Fine Ridge 

ji 

3 

White winter... 

• •• 

a 

1 

0 


Short prickly 

a 

3 

Cabbage, wh 

• • • 

a 


6 


Turkey, wh. or gr 

a 

3 

Asiatic 

• • • 

it 

1 

0 


Carter’s Champion 

ji 

1 0 

Brown Dutch... 

• • • 

a 


6 


Colney Hatch, ex. 

j) 

1 0 

, Drumhead 

• • • 

a 

1 

0 


Cuthill’s blackspine. ... 

,i 

6 

Hardy Hammers. 

• • • 

a 


6 


Manchester Prize 

u 

6 

Malta 

• • • 

a 

1 

0 

05 

© 

Man of Kent 

o 

6 

Marseilles 

• ♦ • 

jj 

1 

0 

•*» 

_© 

Roman Emperor 

ii 

6 

__ Mogul 

• • • 

a 

1 

0 

u 

03 

Sion House 

y 

6 

New Winter. ... 

% • 

a 

1 

0 

> 

Snow’s white spine. ... 

j* 

6 

New pink edged. 

• • • 

a 

1 

0 

© 

N 

Stewart’s Ringleader. ... 

a 

1 0 

Tennis ball 

• • • 

it 

1 

0 

2 

Superb white spine. ... 

jj 

1 0 

Silesian, brown. . . . 

• • • 

a 

1 

0 

rH 

■*3 

Victory of England. ... 

a 

1 0 

White 

. . . 

a 

1 

0 

to 

© 

Walker’s Superb 

ii 

1 0 

8 Finest sorts 

• • • 

a 

7 0 

M 

•** 

IV. 

Weedon’s frame 

«> 

6 

Love Apple or Tomato... 

• • • 

it 

1 

0 


.Young’s Champion, &c... 

„ 1 1 o| 

Yellow... ... ... 

• •• 

a 

1 

0 
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oz. ounce ; lb. pound ; qt. quart. 


Mallow, garnishing 

Mustard, white 

Onion, blood-red 

Deptford 

Glope... ... .. 

— New white. .. 

James’ keeping. .. 

Lisbon. 

New Giant. 

Pickling 

Portugal, white. ... 

Reading 

Silver-skinned 

Spanish, white. ... 

— Brown 

Strasburg 

Tripoli large 

Two-bladed early... 

Welch 

G Finest sorts, 2 ounces each. 
Parsley, extra curled... 

Myatt’s garnishing... 

Large-rooted .' 

Parsnip, best large 

Peas, early Kent 

Early frame 

— May 

— Prince Albert 

— Shilling's Grotto. ... 

Race- horse 

— Warwick 

— Charlton, 2d early... 

Bishop’s dwarf 

— Champion of England 

Later sorts 

Carter’s Lilliputian 

— New Colossus 

— Victoria... 

Glory of England 

Marrow, dwarf wh. ... 

Dwarf green 

Tall white 

Tall green 

Woodford’s green 

Victoria 

Knight’s marow, d 

Matchless Marrow 

Bedman’s Imperial. ... 

Groom’s superb 

Prussian blue 

<^ueen of the dwarfs... 

Scimitar 

10 best for succession... 

Potato early 

Late... ... ... .. 


.. pa 
per qt 

per oz 
a 

i) 

i, 

>> 

v 

jj 

» 

V 

)> 

)) 

}) 

II 

» 

»h 

•• » 
"• >» 

» 

. .. jj 

per qt. 

• • ?» 

• • » 

• • » 

• • » 

• • >« 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

» 


> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
» 
t 

> 

> 
j 
> 

> 

>» 

per pa 

. . . ff 


o> 

o 

• H 

Ch 


1. 


d. 
3 

I 0 
G 
G 

0 
9 
0 
6 
9 
9 
G 
C 
9 
G 
G 
G 
9 
G 
G 

7 0 

3 

4 
4 
3 
3 
0 
8 

1 0 

1 0 
9 
9 
0 

1 0 
5 0 

2 G 

l 6 

3 0 

1 0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1 G 
1 0 

2 0 

1 0 
1 0 

9 

8 

2 G 
1 0 
5 0 
1 0 
1 0 


pa packet ; bush, bushel. 


Potato, Silver-skin Dutch. 
Purslnin, gr. or gold... 

Radish, long frame 

Wood's new franle... 

Early Scarlet 

Early short topt. ... 

Kong Salmon 

White Naples. 

Red Turnip 

White Turnip 

Mixed Turnip 

New Olive 

Spanish, black 

Rampion. pa. 3 d 

Rhubarb, Victoria 

Tobolsk, &c; &c. ... 

Salsafjr 

Scandix bnlbosa, root... 

Scorzonera 

Sea Kail 

Skirret 

Sorrel 

Spinach round 

Prickly 

Broad Flanders 

New Zealand... , 

* Carter's Victoria Pea warranted su- 
perior in size and flavour to any other 

Squash, fine mixed 

Turnip, early Dutch. 

Early Mousetail 

— Snowball 

— Nonsuch 

— Stone or stubble... 

— Largo white 

Yellow Altringham. 

— Maltese 

Stone 

Swedish 

Teltau German. ... 

Vegetable Marrow 


per pa 
per oz 
per qt 
... ,, 
... ,, 
... ,, 
... ,, 
... ), 
... )} 
... ,, 
... «. 
per oz. 
... „ 
... „ 
... „ 
... „ 
... „ 

... .. 

per qt 
per oz 
... ,, 
per qt. 
... ,, 

••• }> 
per oz 


per pa 
per oz 

» 
» 

>• 
v 
» 
V 
>> 
»> 

per pa. 


SWEET IJER3S, See. 


Balm per oz. 

Basil, sweet „ 

— Bush 

Borage... „ 
Bugles... . 
Burnet... . 
Capsicum . 

Chilis 

Clary 

Fennel 

Florence Fennel 


» 

» 

>> 

n 

n 


Is. 
1 8. 
I S. 
(ill. 

G-y. 
Gd. 
Is. 
Is. 
(id. 
G d. 
Gd. 


per pa 

a 

>> 

>> 
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ELECTRICAL GALVANIC APPARATUS . 



A B C D are four pegs buried three inches under the surface of the ground, 
having small iron staples fixed in the top of each peg to pass the wire through : 
the wires must be three inches below the surface. The length of the buried 
wire must be dne North and South, and the breadth due East and West. At 6 
the centre of the line A C, must be a pole 14 feet high, and iu the centre of the 
line B D another pole 15 feet high, from both of which a suspended wire must 
be attached, and passing down the poles most be iu contact with the buried wire 
at both ends. The suspended wire must not be drawn tight. 

It is supposed any quantity of Electricity may be engendered by placing 
under the ground, at the point g t a bag of Charcoal, and plates of Zino at the 
point hy and to connect the two by passing a wire over two poles similar to those 
at $ and f f and crossing the longitudinal wire passing from those points* 
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30 

Florepleno 

• • • 

73 

Tagetes Patula... 

Tallow Tree... 

• • • 

33 

• • • 

107 

Tamarind... 

• • • 

107 

Tamarindicus Indica 

• • • 

69 

Tamarix Indica... 

• • • 

71 

~~ Dioica... 

• . • 

71 

Tassel Flower... 


51 

Tecoma Capensis... 

• • • 

74 
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Tecoma Jasmonoides — . 


Pi 

»*** 

T4 

Veronica Blue— 

•WWW 

Page. 
— 52 

Tendrils 


MM 

25 

— Variegated- 


— 

52 

Terminalia Catappa— 

MM 

— rn 

70 

Vine— 

MM, 

rr - r 

108 

Bilirica— 


MM 

70 

Vinca Rosea 

•M* 

30, 

73 

— Chebula — 


MM 

70 

mm Alba*y 


M 

73 

— Nitida— 


MM 

70 

Viola Tricolor- 

rjrj| 

MMl 

28 

Terminatia Alata— 


MM 

33 

Violet— 

rrrJt 

PWM 

62 

Texture of Soils— 

MM 

rrr . 

25 

Vitex Trifolia— 


»W*W 

76 

Theobroma Cacao— 

VMM 

MM 

63 

Vitex Species— 


Ml 

76 

Thorn Apple . 

- rjm 

MM 

108 

Vitis Indioa— 

MW 

MW 

66 

Thunbergia Gran diflora. 

MM 

30 

— Vinifera— 

MV* 

MW 

66 

Thyme— 

rr .„ 

MM 

129 

Species— 

•Ml 

ww 

66 

Thymus Vulgaris— 
Ticketing of Flowers— 

. 

MM 

76 

Volkamaria Flore Pleno 

MM 

76 

-.. r 

MM 

25 

— Inerme— 


ww 

76 

Tobacco- 

MM 

MM 

108 

W. 




Tomata — 

MM 

MM 

125 

Wall Flower- 


rr 

52 

Transplanter— 

rnrn 

MM 

3 

Walnut— 

9mrm 

•MW 

108 

Transplanting « 

M— 

— 

25 

Wampee 


MW 

108 

Traveller’s Joy— 

— *4| 


51 

W ater 

MW 


26 

Tribulus Lanngmosns 

MM 

M*A 

66 

Water Cress- 


* 

•MM 

130 

Trichosanthes Anguinea~ 


MM 

71 

Watering 

MW 

MM 

26 

Tropeeolum Sulphureum— 

— 

29 

— Pots— 

Ml 

MW 

3 

Trumpet Flower- 

WT -„ 

MM 

51 

Water Lily- 

rrrm 

, 

52 

Trunk— 

(VMM 

T|m , 

26 

Wax Flower- 

•WWW 

MW 

52 

Tube Rose— 
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Wax Plant- 


••Ml 

52 

Tulip- 
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52 

Wheel Barrow- 

•WWW 
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Turnips— 
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129 

Wintering— 

M« 

MW 

26 
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Worms— 
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MW 
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Urania— 
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Wounds in Trees— 
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27 

Uvaria Odorata 

ruWL 

MMI 

61 

Wrightia Coccinea— 
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73 

— Tomentosa— 
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MM 

61 

— Tinctoria— 
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WMI 

73 
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Valerian— 
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Xylophylla Angustifolia^ 
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79 

Vallota Purpurea 

MM 
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Vateria lndica— 
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Yucca— 

M 
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108 

Vegetable Marrow— 
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Venus’s Looking-glass^ 
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Zinnia Elegans— 
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AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN INDIA. 


T HE Society beg to announce that they have made arrangements with Messrs Page & Son, 
of Southampton, for the arrival of a large assortment of Fresh Culinary Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds at three periods of the year, viz., in March, June, and September ; and as they will 
be dispatched by the Overland Route, it is confidently expected that they will arrive in such fresh 
condition as to ensure their giving satisfaction. 


Vegetable Seeds. 

Per ounce. 

Vegetable Seeds. 

Per ounce. 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 


Rs. As. 

P. 

Cabbage, Sugarloaf... 

.. 1 

it 

»» 

Long Prickly Cucumber...... 


8 

n 

Do. Drumhead 

... 1 



London Flag Leek.., 




Do, Nonpareil.............. 

.. 1 

99 

99 ! 

Paris Cos Lettuce .... ...... , 


99 

•» 

Do. Large York. . 

.. 1 

W 

19 

99 ; 

99 

White Cabbage Lettuce.. .. .. 


99 

99 

99 

99 

Do. Red for Pinklinn' 

... 1 



Brown Dutch .. do.... 




Cauliflower, Early 

.. 2 

•9 

99 

99 

99 

Malta, or Drumhead do ..... . 


99 

99 

99 

99 

Do, Late 

... 2 



Mustard 


8 


Red Beet 

.. 1 

99 

99 

Common Parsley .... 


8 

99 

Turnip rooted do 

.. 1 

•9 

99 

Fine Curled do.............. 


8 

99 

F.arlv white Malta Rrneoli 

.. 1 

99 

4 

99 

Noll Koll 



99 

White Cape do .. _ t . 

.. 1 

4 

99 

Spinach, Prickly 


99 

8 

99 

Fine white Celery. 

.. 1 


•9 

Do. Round 


8 

99 

Do. Red Do .. . 

... 1 

99 

99 

Turnip, Red and White...... 

....’ .1 ? 


99 

Page’s Giant white do 

.. 1 

99 

99 

Radishes of Sorts .. . 


99 

99 

Turnip rooted .. do 

.. 1 

99 

99 

Tomato, Large 


99 

99 

Common Cress 


•9 

8 

99 

Peas and Beans, 11b 

2 

99 

99 

Vegetable Marrow 

■ 99 

•• •» 

8 

99 

99 



ft 

99 


Flower Seeds.* 




A packet containing 40 Sorts.. . 


• • • • 

• • si 


Rs. 5 

n 

II 


Ditto. ditto. 20 Ditto 2 8 „ 

In the above assortment of Flower Seeds, are contained the following varieties, viz., 

Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials. 


Indigenous flower seeds collected in the Deccan and Concan, or produced in the Society s 
Gardens, most of which are highly prized by European Horticulturists, may be supplied on re- 
quisition, at 2 annas a packet of each species. They may be forwarded from the Society’s office 
by the Overland Mail, the parties being charged for freight, packing, &c., which generally amounts 
to from Rupees 4 to 8. 


The Society has always on sale at the Garden the following * : — 

1 . A large assortment of Ornamental Shrubs in pots, per dozen . 

2. Perennial standard and climbing Plants in pots, per dozen .. .. 

3. French, Egyptian, and China Orange Seedlings 


4. Grafted Mangoes Ditto. 

5. Ditto Pumaloes Ditto. 

6. Mocha and Ceylon Coffee Plants... Ditto. 

7. Cinnamon Plants Ditto. 

8. Nutmeg' Ditto..... Ditto. 


no 

5 


» 

1* 

6 

»* 

II 

n 

10 


II 

n 

24 

*» 

I* 

» 

20 

>» 

II 

» 

10 

!» 

II 

»» 

28 

»» 

W 

» 

28 

» 

If 


Rooted Cuttings and Young Plants, 


May be forwarded in cases to members at any of the outstations ; and specimens of rare 
plants of peculiar interest may be had on application to the Secretary, as he may be able to pro- 
cure them from the Gardens or from corresponding members. 

Town Hall, Bombay, 1st June, 1848, H. J. BARR, Captain, and Secretary to the Society, 


• N. B. — Lists of the names of each kind of the above Seeds, Plants, and Shrubs, may be seen 
on application to the Secretary in the Town Hall, or the Superintendent of the Society’s Garden 
at Sewree. 

The Annual Subscription to the Society is Rupees 15, payable in the month of March. 

The usual deduction of 25 per cent, will be made from the above -mentioned prices of all 
articles purchased by subscribers. 
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PROSPECTUS 


I T is in contemplation, should sufficient aid and encouragement be afforded, to edit a revised 
Edition of GRAHAM'S CATALOGUE OF BOMBAY PLANTS, under the auspices of, 
and at the expense of, the A gri- Horticultural Society of 'Western India, and to be named “ A 
SYNOPSIS op the FLORA of WE 8 TERN INDIA,” the orginal Work having been presented 
to this Society by its amiable and much-lamented Author. 

It has been well observed that “ the standing objection to Botany has always been, that it is 
41 a pursuit that amuses the fancy, and exercises the memory, without improving the mind or 
u advancing any real knowledge ; and where the Science is carried no further than a mere sys- 
“ tematic classification, the charge is but too true. But the Botanist who is desirous of wiping 
“ off this aspersion, should by no means be oontent with a list of names : he should study plants 
M philosophically, should investigate the laws of Vegetation, should examine the powers and vir- 
tues of efficacious herbs, promote their cultivation, and graft the Gardener, the Planter, and 
“ the Husbandman, on the Phytologist. Not that system is by any means to be thrown aside. 
H Without system the field of nature would be a pathless wilderness ; but system should be sub- 
•* servient to, not the main object of, our pursuit.” (White; of Selbourne.) — The foregoing rea- 
sons are conclusive as to the adoption of some system of classification , and no question can now 
exist as to the superiority of the natural method of arrangement over that of the artificial or 
sexual system ; consequently the former is at the present day most generally preferred, whatever 
effort and labor it may be indispensable to bestow on its attainment. But Linnseus’s arrange- 
ment is not without its uses and advantages, for the student in Botany may still consider it as 
Grammatically and Inventorially useful-; it being much easier to discover an unknown species, 
and the Genus to which it appertains, without reference to its natural order, by this method, 
than by the natural system, this last requiring a more retentive memory, more extended recol- 
lection of a greater variety of particular facts, and a capability of ready reference to the Group 
or Order, than most minds are equal to, who study the Science, not professionally, but as a 
branch of Natural History, or for amusement. Having premised so much in defence of the ar- 
rangement of the proposed work, the necessity for an enlarged and amended Edition may next 
be considered. 

This may be said to arise from the defects and errors of the Catalogue, and from the uncer- 
tain identification of many Genera and species it treats of; besides, it enters very sparingly into 
the Medicinal virtues, and useful qualities, of Asiatic and tropical forms. To remedy as far as 
practicable these deficiencies, is one of the objects of the revised Edition ; another is to add to 
the Catalogue all such plants of Western India as may have been discovered and identified since 
1838, A D., when it was first edited ; to give a fuller and more particular account of those used 
in Medicine and the Arts, and to ascertain the indigenous names and qualities ascribed to them 
by native practitioners — adding a short description of each Genus and 8 pecies, whereby a student 
or amateur may readily find out any plant he may meet with, or may not have seen before : the 
whole to be arranged according to the natural system, as improved and digested by Professor 
Lindlky, and on the plan of his Synopsis of the British Flora. 

That such a Work would prove eminently useful to Medical students as well as to lovers of 
Botany, and Natural History in general, there can be no question ; but the principal consideration 
is as to the time, labor, and research, necessarily required for its compilation ; and as unaided the 
undersigned would shrink from such a task, it is urgently and respectfully requested of the Corps 
Bontaniquo of Western India to favour him with such observations and additions to the genera 
and species already enumerated in the Catalogue, as their investigations may have enabled them 
to make, and they may be desirous of making known, together with such observations as maybe 
essential to their elucidation. Grateful acknowledgments of all such contributions will be duly 
made in the work, and the Compiler will feel encouraged at his humble endeavours bein£ thus 
patronised and countenanced by the learned and experienced in this walk of Science, without 
taking into consideration the natural desire for improvement, and the diffusion of knowledge for 
the benefit of mankind, we all more or less entertain ; for who, in this liberal and enlightened 
age, would abet a miserly hoarding up of useful facts and observations for individual gratifica- 
tion only, rather than miss the opportunity of adding to the stores of knowledge already collect- 
ed, and of furnishing the means of alleviating the physical miseries and sufferings of mankind ? 
The Education of Native Youth in the various branches of Natural History should not be over- 
looked, and, as the proposed Work may, in some degree, it is hoped, contribute to so desirable an 
end, the Compiler humbly trusts he may not have made this appeal in vain The Work it is ex- 
pected will be published by the Agri-Horticultural Society of Western India, for subsequent 
sale for the benefit of the Society, and Contributors to the new Edition will be furnished with a 
copy of the Work gratis, as an acknowledgment of favours conferred. The undersigned will 
conclude by urgently pressing upon all lovers of the Science the necessity of patronising such a 
Work, which is likely to prove a useful manual of the Flora of Western India, a permanent re- 
cord of recent discoveries, and identifications of known plants, and an indispensable requisite to 
Native students of Botany and Medicine. s '. V L ■ 

'i ; « , ' y 

Bombay, 1 4th March, 1848. 0 ^.-7 - J. VAUPELL. 

» •. J V / • * 

'/, * 
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